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of the languages involved, so the editors apologize in advance for any incon- 
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INTRODUCTION 


Narrativizing a Sensational Journey: Pilgrimage 


to Mecca 


1 


Marjo Buitelaar 


Reading Pilgrimage Accounts. A Preview 


I made my Umra 7 years ago and to this day the memories send shivers 
down my spine. It was magical; more magical than Disneyland!! Words 
alone can't explain the uplifting and exhilarating feeling rippling through 
myself! My favourite part was when we set foot inside the Haram [sac- 
red Meccan space, MB] and my siblings and I were going to lay eyes on 
the Ka’ba [the cuboid building in the courtyard of the Grand Mosque 
in Mecca, MB] for the first time. We kept our eyes on the ground and 
only when we reached the courtyard did we look up. Wow. Gobsmacked. 
Amazing. I could only hear the birds singing and the general hum of 
people praying; I'd zoned out and no word in the entire dictionary will 
come close to describing how I felt. Pure, pure serenity © The overall 
experience is very humbling. As I'm writing this, I'm smiling. 


This is how a British Muslim summarized her experience of the ‘umra, the 


voluntary pilgrimage to Mecca. She did so on a website where pilgrims were 


invited to share their experiences for the exhibition 'Hajj: Journey to the heart 


of Islam’ at the British Museum in 2012.! The quote is a particularly rich example 


that introduces the central theme of this book, which is how pilgrims to Mecca 


narrativize the pilgrimage—in other words, how they present their pilgrim- 


age experiences in the form of a narrative.? Firstly, the comparison of Mecca 


with Disneyland in the quote is intriguing. It touches on the debate about 


the nature and scope of today's commodification of the hajj. Some Muslims 
might consider it sacrilege to openly compare the holy city of Mecca to a West- 


The related page on the museum website, http://www.britishmuseum.org/whats on/exhibit 
ions/Hajj/Hajj stories.aspx, which I accessed to download pilgrims' stories on 22 April 2013, 
is unfortunately no longer available. 

To emphasize the patterning that occurs in pilgrimage storytelling, I use the verb 'narrativize' 
here rather than ‘narrate’, which I reserve for the act of telling a story. 
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ern commercial theme park. Others might say that commercialization—or 
"McDonaldization;, as the globalization of western commercial enterprises is 
often referred to (cf. Ritzer 1993)—is precisely what is jeopardizing the reli- 
gious atmosphere in Mecca today, and is an issue that should be addressed. The 
Moroccan anthropologist Abdellah Hammoudi (2006) and Indian-American 
journalist Asra Nomani (2006), for example, are highly critical in their hajj 
memoires of the commercialization and consumerism that they observed in 
Mecca. However, several participants in my own research, particularly younger 
pilgrims, said that they had been happy to discover McDonald's and Kentucky 
Fried Chicken in Mecca. They felt that getting a taste of home while not having 
to worry whether the meat was halal and of good quality meant having the best 
of both worlds. It confirmed to them that one can be Muslim and modern at the 
same time. Indeed, the modernization projects implemented by the Saudi gov- 
ernment to attract and accommodate an ever-increasing number of pilgrims 
and—equally importantly—to streamline pilgrims' movements in accordance 
with a strict Wahhabi interpretation of Islam is a hotly debated issue and a 
recurring theme in the accounts of contemporary pilgrims (cf. Larsson and Sor- 
genfrei 2021, 14-15; McLoughlin 2015, 55). These debates shed light on the ways 
in which globalization, mobility, and feelings of home and belonging are inter- 
twined and reproduced in complex ways in both pilgrims' everyday activities 
and religious engagement.? 

The description of the journey to Mecca as ‘uplifting’ suggests that the 
woman quoted did not intend the analogy with Disneyland as a criticism 
of Saudi's hajj management. Unfortunately, she does not elaborate on what 
triggered this comparison for her. An obvious parallel between Mecca and Dis- 
neyland is that stories that visitors have grown up with come to life in both 
places; one can literally come into contact with the characters of these stor- 
ies or, as in the case of Mecca, with places where they have visited or lived. 
In terms of religion, it is not difficult to understand why Mecca was the ‘more 
magical’ place of the two for the woman quoted. Certainly, visiting Disneyland 
has been convincingly analysed as a kind of pilgrimage (Knight 2014, 24-43), 
and like (other) pilgrimage sites, represents specific conceptions about living 
a 'good life' (cf. King 1981). The primary motivation of most visitors to Disney- 
land, however, pertains less to specific ideals than the wish to enjoy themselves. 
Mecca, on the other hand, is for Muslims the most powerful, sacred symbol of 
purity, perfection and an exemplary Muslim way of life. Fulfilling the religious 


3 Compare Germann Molz (2005), who discusses the meaning of McDonald's as a 'guilty pleas- 
ure' for round-the-world travellers. 
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obligation to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca is something that many Muslims 
yearn to do, a desire that is fuelled by the travel accounts of those who have 
made the journey. Like the British woman in the quote, most pilgrims describe 
stepping in the footsteps of key role models in Islamic historiography—such as 
the Prophets Muhammad, Ibrahim, Isma‘ll and Isma‘ll’s mother Hajar—as an 
intense, emotional and ‘uplifting’ experience.^ 

Being 'gobsmacked' by experiences like seeing the Ka‘ba with her own eyes 
is probably why this British pilgrim described her journey to Mecca as more 
magical than visiting Disneyland. Note how, in line with the informal term 
'gobsmacked' to describe her feelings of being overwhelmed, she states that 
'not a word in the entire dictionary' comes close to expressing how she felt. 
Nonetheless, when trying to convey her feelings, she describes her sensory 
experiences: memories of her first view of the Ka'ba, the hum of praying fel- 
low pilgrims and the sound of birdsong still ‘send shivers’ down her spine, even 
though seven years have passed since she visited Mecca. 

Interrelated with the theme of narrativization, a second key focus in this 
volume concerns how the performance of pilgrimage speaks to pilgrims 
through the senses and touches them emotionally. In this sense, the book ties in 
with a research project coordinated by Christian Lange, which studies how the 
senses have been conceptualized, and calibrated, in a variety of Muslim envir- 
onments between 600 to 1900 CE In line with Lange's approach, we under- 
stand the sensory perceptions of pilgrims as not only a physical but also a 
cultural act: how they experience and understand sight, sound, smell, taste and 
touch during the pilgrimage journey varies for pilgrims from different histor- 
ical, geographical, social and intellectual contexts.® 

At the same time, however, stating—as the British pilgrim above does—that 
words cannot convey the pilgrimage experience is a common trope in accounts 
of the journey to Mecca written in very different historical and cultural con- 
texts. Elaborate descriptions of sensory experiences belong in similar fashion 
to the tradition of storytelling about the journey, regardless of whether it con- 
cerns the hajj, the obligatory pilgrimage that all able Muslims should perform 
at least once in their lives, or the umra, the voluntary and less elaborate pil- 
grimage to Mecca that can be undertaken at any time of the year outside the 
hajj season.’ Variations on stories about starting to tremble, feeling one’s scalp 


4 Ibrahim, Ismail and Hajar are the Muslim Islamic versions of Abraham, Ishmael and Hagar 
in the Bible. 

5 cf. Lange 20224; 2022b; https://sensis.sites.uu.nl/. 

6 https://sensis.sites.uu.nl/. 

7 Itshould be noted that the rites that make up the 'umra are also included in the hajj ritual. 
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tingle and one’s eyes fill with tears when sighting the Ka‘ba feature widely in 
both the historical and contemporary accounts of the pilgrimage to Mecca that 
are discussed in the following chapters. 

Expressing the extraordinary experience of the journey to Mecca by com- 
paring it to a visit to Disneyland is—as yet—rather unique and points to how 
the British woman’s pilgrimage experience is embedded in her wider daily life- 
world. It would not surprise me, however, to learn that other pilgrims who have 
visited Disneyland draw similar parallels. In variation to comparing Mecca to 
Disneyland, two Dutch pilgrims who shared their pilgrimage stories with me 
referred to De Efteling, a Dutch theme park where one can physically enter 
the world of well-known fairy tales like Cinderella and Sleeping Beauty? By 
using informal expressions like being ‘gobsmacked’ and ‘zoned out’, the woman 
quoted brings Mecca and Disneyland into the same lexical landscape, even 
though she gives priority to Mecca. The use of modern vocabulary illustrates 
that the narrator’s everyday life is simultaneously informed by different cul- 
tural discourses. Although she does not state her age, the words she uses and 
the fact that she went to Mecca in the company of siblings suggest that she may 
still be young. It is not unlikely that her travelling with siblings may also relate to 
her gender. Whereas young male Muslims often go on ‘umra with male friends, 
unmarried women of the same age group generally perform the voluntary pil- 
grimage in the company of their father or a male sibling (cf. Saghi 2010). This 
is because Saudi pilgrimage regulations stipulate that female pilgrims under 
the age of 45 need to be accompanied by a mahram, a male guardian, either 
in the person of their husband, or a male blood relative with whom marriage 
is prohibited (cf. Thimm 2021).9 Furthermore, the quoted woman has appar- 
ently visited both Disneyland and Mecca, which points to a habit of travelling 
that bespeaks a consumerist lifestyle. This is confirmed by the fact that she 
performed the voluntary ‘umra rather than the mandatory hajj, which also sug- 
gests that she expected to have sufficient financial means to return to Mecca 
in the future to fulfil the religious obligation of hajj performance. The vari- 
ous factors contributing to the opportunities available to this female British 
Muslim to visit Mecca illustrate another analytical theme that runs through the 
various chapters of this volume: how age, gender, class, ethnicity and cultural 


8 See https://www.efteling.com/nl/park/attracties/sprookjesbos/sprookjes, accessed 23 July 
2021. 

9 Atthe time of writing, it was not yet clear how the 2020 lifting of the prohibition in Saudi 
law on women travelling alone would translate into pilgrimage visas being issued for female 
pilgrims from outside Saudi Arabia after the Covid-19 pandemic. 
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embeddedness intersect to inform pilgrims’ practices and experiences against 
the background of their everyday lives. 

The woman’s word choice and her comparison of Mecca and Disneyland 
also point to the importance of considering the specific audiences that are 
addressed in pilgrimage accounts. When uploading her narrative on the British 
Museum website during the 2012 hajj exhibition, the woman was apparently 
motivated to share her experiences with an anonymous and diverse general 
public. Except for mentioning the Ka‘ba and the Haram, as the sacred area of 
Mecca’s Grand Mosque is called,!° she avoids using words that have a specific- 
ally religious connotation. By expressing herself in mostly informal language 
instead, she casts her story in terms that both Muslim and non-Muslim visitors 
of the British Museum's website are familiar with. Comparing Mecca to Dis- 
neyland may have served a similar purpose of speaking to a wider audience. 
She takes as a point of departure a shared cultural practice, such as a visit to 
Disneyland, to convey to non-Muslims some of the meanings that a specific- 
ally Islamic practice has for her, thus claiming sameness and specificity at the 
same time. 

These analytical comments on the opening quote give a foretaste of the 
issues addressed in this volume. The book sketches a detailed and diverse pic- 
ture of how, in their stories, pilgrims draw on multiple cultural discourses and 
practices that shape their daily lifeworlds. Each chapter sheds light on the 
ways that being situated in a specific cultural context and moment in history 
informs the meanings that pilgrims attribute to their pilgrimage experiences. 
All chapters address the narrativization of the pilgrimage to Mecca as what the 
anthropologist Birgit Meyer has called a ‘sensational form, that is, a ritual which 
speaks to the senses and emotionally moves people (Meyer 2016; 2012; 2011). 
Some, particularly the chapters that discuss historical pilgrimage accounts, do 
so by focusing more on how the storied experiences relate to the specific his- 
torical and cultural context of narrators and their intended audiences, while 
others place greater emphasis on scrutinizing the sensual and emotional tra- 
jectory of the pilgrimage. 

The book contains both single-authored and jointly written chapters by the 
five members of the research project ‘Modern Articulations of the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca’ that will be introduced in the next section." It also presents chapters 


10 Sacred space in Mecca, the cradle of Islam, and Medina, the city where the Prophet 
Muhammad is buried, are often referred to together as the Haramayn, the two sacred sites. 

11 The research project was funded by the Dutch Research Council (Nwo) (Research grant: 
360-25-150). For a regularly updated overview of the project's entire output, see https:// 
www.nwo.nl/en/projects/360-25-150. 
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written by participants of the ‘Narrating the hajj’ conference, which was organ- 
ized at the University of Groningen in December 2019 to conclude the research 
phase of data production. These additional contributions have allowed us to 
expand on the historical and cultural contexts under scrutiny, and to include 
discussions of travelogues and stories in languages other than the Arabic or 
Dutch accounts that were studied in the research project. 

The historical travelogues discussed in the book are all written by hajj pil- 
grims who travelled mainly over land and sea. For their own safety, most pil- 
grims from outside the Arabian Peninsula would join one of the annual hajj 
caravans for at least part of their journey until the 1920s. It is only with the intro- 
duction of air travel that the voluntary ‘umra pilgrimage has gained popularity 
among Muslims from outside the Arabian Peninsula. Pilgrims who can afford 
to make multiple journeys to Mecca may opt for the voluntary pilgrimage to 
gain a foretaste of the more important hajj variant, while others go on ‘umra to 
relive their hajj experience in a quieter season. The voluntary pilgrimage is also 
an attractive alternative for Muslims who are worried that the quota system 
may prohibit them from performing the hajj before they die, or who cannot 
afford a much more expensive hajj package tour. While we do consider how 
pilgrims' different motives for performing the mandatory or voluntary pilgrim- 
age are reflected in their stories about their pilgrimage experiences, we do not 
systematically distinguish between hajj and umra accounts in the book. One 
reason for this is that while the two forms differ in that only the hajj perform- 
ance counts as fulfilling one's religious duty, conducting the rites of the ‘umra is 
also included in the hajj ritual, meaning that the experiences of hajj and 'umra 
pilgrims overlap to some extent.? For most hajj and umra pilgrims, seeing the 
Ka'ba with their own eyes and visiting the tomb of the Prophet Muhammad 
in Medina are the most emotional episodes of their journey and therefore pre- 
dominate in their stories. ‘Standing’ at Mount ‘Arafa is often, but not always, an 
additional highlight in the accounts of hajj pilgrims. The second reason why 
the distinction between hajj and 'umra accounts is not systematically made in 


12 Both umra and hajj pilgrims enter the state of ihram (consecration), pronounce the tal- 
biya invocation until they reach Mecca, perform the tawaf (the sevenfold cirrumambula- 
tion of the Ka'ba), drink water from the Zamzam Well and perform the say, the ‘running’ 
between the hillocks of al-Safa and al-Marwa. ‘umra pilgrims then cut their hair to mark 
the conclusion of the voluntary pilgrimage, while hajj pilgrims then move on to the tent 
camp in Mina. From there, they carry out the wuquf ('standing' at the Mount ‘Arafa to 
beg God forgiveness for one's sins), spend the night in the open air in Muzdalifa and col- 
lect pebbles in preparation of the ramy rite (pelting three pillars that represent the Devil), 
after which they end their ihram, make a sacrificial offer and cut their hair to mark the 
conclusion of the hajj. 
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the book is that many contemporary pilgrims whose stories are analysed have 
made multiple pilgrimages, and they discuss both the hajj and the umra in 
their stories. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first discusses historical textual 
accounts and the second consists of social scientific discussions of oral pil- 
grimage stories collected through ethnographic fieldwork and interviews with 
contemporary pilgrims. While the authors of the historical chapters take read- 
ers on the pilgrimage journey of one or several individual pilgrims whose writ- 
ten hajj accounts they discuss, the chapters on the pilgrimage experiences of 
contemporary pilgrims explore how specific dimensions of narrating the hajj 
in today’s world feature in a larger body of interviews and informal conversa- 
tions. The two parts are bridged by a chapter that combines the two approaches 
by focusing on the oral pilgrimage accounts of two young adult Dutch pilgrims 
who participated in the research project ‘Modern articulations of pilgrimage to 
Mecca’. The next section presents the research project on which this volume is 
based. Subsequent sections will reflect on the narrativization of the pilgrimage 
to Mecca as a sensational form and discuss how this central theme is high- 
lighted in the specific case studies discussed in this volume. 


2 Modern Articulations of the Pilgrimage to Mecca 


The question of how, in today’s era of intensified globalization, Muslims’ pil- 
grimage experiences are simultaneously informed by various cultural dis- 
courses is what prompted the two editors of this volume to design the research 
project on modern articulations of the pilgrimage to Mecca. Worldwide, an 
increasing number of Muslims educated in Western-style school systems have 
assimilated modern liberal values such as punctuality, bio-medical concep- 
tions of hygiene, and self-enhancement (cf. Newcomb 2017; Hafez 2011; Deeb 
2006; Starrett 1998). A much larger class of Muslims has been introduced to 
cosmopolitan lifestyles through the consumption of global media (cf. Graiouid 
2011, 117-147; Sabry 2010).!8 As a result, new forms of religiosity have emerged in 
which implicit ideologies of individualism and self-realization through modern 
consumerism are rerouted towards religious consumption patterns (cf. Hoes- 
terey 2016; Shirazi 2016; Deeb and Harb 2013; Schielke 2012; Pink 2009). 


13 For a very informative documentary about the impact of soap operas on Muslim audi- 
ences, cf. ‘Kismet: How soap operas changed the world; https://www.youtube.com/watch 
?v-NX8UnanneXg, accessed 29 July 2021. 
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These developments have had an enormous impact on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, which has been an impressive, distinctively Muslim form of global 
interaction from Islam’s early history onwards (cf. Tagliacozzo and Toorawa 
2016; al-Quaiti 2007; Peters 1994; Strattkótter 1991; Faroqhi 1990). Since the 
mid-nineteenth century, the pilgrimage has undergone two periods of unpre- 
cedented growth. The first relates to colonial infrastructure projects, such as 
the introduction of long-distance railways, oceangoing steamers and the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal in 1896. These made it possible for tens of thousands of 
Muslims from regions far beyond the Middle East to flock to Mecca and perform 
the annual pilgrimage (Kane 2015; Gelvin and Green 2014; Tagliacozzo 2013). 
The second spurt in hajj growth occurred following the introduction of civilian 
air travel in the 1960s (cf. Bianchi 2004). In the years just before the covrp- 
19 pandemic struck in 2020, two to three million pilgrims, 1.8 to 2 million of 
whom came from outside Saudi Arabia, performed the hajj each year, and of 
the 19 million annual ‘umra pilgrims, over seven million came from abroad.!4 

The explosive growth in the pilgrimage to Mecca has produced new categor- 
ies of pilgrims and led to the routinization and commodification of pilgrimage 
(cf. Bianchi 2013; McLoughlin 2009a). In this respect, contemporary pilgrimage 
to Mecca reflects a broader trend of increased religious and heritage tourism 
(cf. Stausberg 2011; Timothy and Olsen 2006). Where the hajj differs from most 
other forms of pilgrimage or religious tourism is its compulsory nature for all 
Muslims who can afford the journey without risking an adverse impact on their 
own lives or those of their dependants. For most of Islam’s history, this meant in 
effect that only a small number of privileged, mostly male, Muslims were able 
to fulfil their religious duty. Improved means of transportation and the global 
rise of new middle classes have now brought the pilgrimage to Mecca within 
reach of many more and different categories of people. In particular, the num- 
ber of women who perform the pilgrimage has grown spectacularly, reaching 
nearly 48% of the total number of pilgrims in 2019. 

To assess how these new forms of mobility have affected Muslims' concep- 
tions of the desirability or necessity of performing the pilgrimage, it is import- 


14  https://saudigazette.com.sa/article/592545, accessed 28 July 2021. Hajj attendance was 
severely restricted in 2020 and 2021 due to COVID-19: in 2020, only 6,000 Muslims of differ- 
ent nationalities residing in Saudi Arabia were allowed to participate, while in 2021 60,000 
fully vaccinated Saudi residents were granted permission to perform the pilgrimage, cf. 
https://www.aljazeera.com/news/2020/10/4/pilgrims-return-to-mecca-as-saudi-eases-vir 
us-restrictions, and https://www.aljazeera.com/news/2021/7/17/pilgrims-arrive-in-mecca 
-for-second-hajj-during-ongoing-pandemic, both accessed 30 July 2021. 

15 https://wwwsstatista.com/statistics/617824/saudi-arabia-foreign-hajj-pilgrims-by-gende 
r/, accessed 7 September 2021. 
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ant to realize that ‘mobility’ is not merely a descriptive term. It also has a 
prescriptive dimension that either explicitly or implicitly conveys normative 
views on who is expected to be mobile, and in what ways and for what pur- 
poses. The rapidly increasing scope and density of flows of people, ideas and 
goods in today’s globalized world influence people’s desires to move as well as 
actual mobility practices. They also inform their conceptions and ideologies 
about the purposes and effects of mobility. Pertinent to understanding the pil- 
grimage to Meccais the fact that a ‘limit-form’ representation of space and time, 
which became dominant with modernity in terms of bounded entities that one 
leaves behind as one moves from one place or phase to the next, is currently 
shifting towards a more ‘flow-form’ conception of movement, in which tem- 
poral and spatial boundaries are viewed as fluid and porous. Mobility no longer 
necessarily entails a clear-cut rupture or transition from one stage or territory 
to another but is often represented as a continual and gradual change, a moving 
back and forth between here and there, and between past, present, and future 
(Buitelaar, Stephan-Emmrich and Thimm 2021, 7; Mincke 2016, 16). In terms of 
life-course expectations, rather than conceiving of one’s life as going through a 
limited number of transitions between fairly stable time-space constellations, 
‘being on the move’ seems to have become a mode of living, particularly among 
younger generations. 

Such lifestyle developments have significant implications for people's travel 
practices, including the pilgrimage to Mecca. Until a few decades ago, hajj per- 
formance was very much part of a ‘limit-form’ conception of mobility that 
poses clear spatial and temporal boundaries. Most Muslims tended to conceive 
of hajj performance as a once-in-a-lifetime event and a major rite of passage 
that marks a radical change in one's status and lifestyle. Those who could afford 
to make the journey did so mostly at an advanced age, postponing the ‘ulti- 
mate' religious duty in preparation for taking leave of one's earthly existence. 
In addition, it was generally felt, in terms of piety, that one should be 'ready' to 
go on hajj and that one would be 'called' to Mecca when God thought it appro- 
priate (cf. McLoughlin 2015, 47). Today, an increasing number of pilgrims do 
not expect to visit Mecca just once but anticipate making multiple journeys 
(cf. Buitelaar 2020). Another trend is that the number of young and female pil- 
grims has increased significantly (cf. Karić 2018, 60; Bianchi 2013, 34-35). 

How conceptions of the self are informed by the fluidity and porosity of 
temporal and spatial boundaries that characterize increased mobility is high- 
lighted by the fact thatithas become less common, particularly among younger 
Muslims, to be addressed by vernacular variants of the term al-Hajj (for males) 
or al-Hajja (for females), the honorific title for people who have performed hajj. 
One reason for this is that these titles carry connotations of old age. Another 
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is that many pilgrims no longer consider it possible or necessary to radically 
break with one’s past after having been cleansed of all sins through hajj per- 
formance. They believe that one should strive to lead an ethical lifestyle both 
before and after hajj performance, and that nobody is perfect; lapses are likely 
to occur and can be repaired by going on hajj once more (Buitelaar 2018, 35). 

These new trends in hajj practices are not self-evident to all believers. The 
apparent ease with which some perform hajj or ‘umra as if attending a sea- 
sonal festival is often criticized, for example by older Muslims who associate 
pilgrimage with exceptionality and taking leave of worldly affairs in prepara- 
tion for ‘meeting one’s Creator’ (McLoughlin 2009a, 138). Also, the common 
view that ‘being called’ to Mecca is ‘in God's hands’ may feed ambivalent feel- 
ings among people who observe more affluent Muslims making the coveted 
pilgrimage for what they suspect is a superficial longing for a touch of the sac- 
red (cf. Al-Ajarma 2020; Hag and Jackson 2009). 

Modern hajj practices, then, do not go uncontested. Such contestations often 
take the form of moral claims about 'pure religion' versus 'profanation of the 
sacred, whereby the latter is sometimes associated with ‘Westernization’. The 
9/1 attacks and subsequent events marked a new phase of popular discourse 
that suggests a supposed opposition between ‘Islam’ and "Western civilization’. 
‘Muslims’ are now pitted against ‘Westerners’ even more strongly than before. 
As a result, Muslim religiosity ties in ever more closely with identity politics. 
For many Muslims, particularly those living the West, this increases the signi- 
ficance of Mecca in their emotional geographies of belonging (cf. Kapinga 2021, 
63). 

The developments described above have affected the ‘habitus’ of contem- 
porary Muslims: the embodied dispositions that form a matrix for perceptions, 
appreciations and actions (Bourdieu 1977). These dispositions shape people’s 
‘sensibilities’: the moral and aesthetic dimensions of their experiences and 
emotional lives (ibid.). Ideals of Muslim personhood and the umma, the global 
Muslim community, exist side by side with other ‘grand schemes’: powerful yet 
never fully attainable ideals that operate as models for a good life (Schielke 
2015, 13). Therefore, in addition to pursuits that are based on a particular con- 
ception of the moral order in Islam, the imagination of Muslims is also inspired 
by other grand schemes that inform their daily lives on the basis of their spe- 
cific location in various social constellations and power structures. They may 
be motivated, for example, by ideals about individual self-realization, romantic 
love, making money, or specific consumption patterns (cf. Schielke 2020; Gregg 
2013; Bowen, Green and James 2008). Each of these ideals comes with its own 
normative discourse or, to borrow Samuli Schielke's terminology, with its own 
‘moral register’ to frame or assess a situation. Each moral register has a spe- 
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cific style of argumentation and emotional tone. Moral reasoning is therefore 
an embodied practice that is highly performative, situational, and relational 
(Schielke 2015, 54; Zigon 2009). 

The aim of the research project ‘Modern articulations of the pilgrimage 
to Mecca’ was to analyse how the multifaceted needs and desires that result 
from being informed by various discourses and how meanings and motiva- 
tions related to different moral registers simultaneously feature in pilgrims’ per- 
sonal hajj accounts. To study the ways in which ‘modern sensibilities’ affect the 
choices and practices of contemporary pilgrims (cf. Mahmood 2009, 836), three 
sub-projects documented articulations of Meccan pilgrimage in the aforemen- 
tioned two periods of far-reaching transformation: 1. Mecca travelogues at the 
time of late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Islamic reform; 2. The 
meanings of the hajj in everyday life in Morocco; 3. Mecca and translocal senses 
of belonging among Dutch Muslims of Moroccan or Turkish descent. 

The first sub-project, carried out by Ammeke Kateman and Richard van 
Leeuwen, studied Arabic travelogues written between 1850 and 1945. The spe- 
cific focus was the impact of two important developments during that time on 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. One was the global public debate in which new intel- 
lectual networks emerged with novel views of religion and society and their 
interrelationship (cf. Jung 2011). This was especially important for the growth 
of Islamic reformism, which articulated modern views of Islam that were influ- 
enced by European concepts of religion, and focused on normative texts rather 
than on ritual practice. The formation of these networks was fostered by the 
spread of new media and the intensification of intercultural communication 
(cf. Bayly 2004; Hourani 1970). The second development was the impact of 
European colonial power on the hajj from the 1850s onwards, which enhanced 
travel facilities for Muslims and affected the logistics and organization of the 
pilgrimage as new regulations, means of transport and forms of supervision 
were established (cf. Green 2015; Slight 2014; Tagliacozzo 2014). Mecca’s role 
as a centre of transnational networks was strengthened in this period, while 
Ottoman control of the Hijaz and the pilgrimage routes weakened (al-Quaiti 
2007; Strattkótter 1991; Faroqhi 1990). The foundation of the Saudi kingdom 
resulted in new normative standards and organizational policies regarding the 
hajj (Chiffoleau 2013). Although pilgrimage remained the quintessential form 
of travel for most Muslims, it became linked to new lifestyles and perceptions of 
religion and society (cf. Gellens 1990; El Moudden 1990; also see Van Leeuwen's 
chapter 'Hajj narratives as a discursive tradition' in this volume). 

The aim of the historical sub-project was to sketch the contours of the mod- 
ernization process shaping present-day hajj practices as studied in the other 
two sub-projects. For one of these sub-projects, Kholoud Al-Ajarma conduc- 
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ted ethnographic research to study the socio-cultural embeddedness of the 
hajj in contemporary Moroccan society. She explored how the status of pil- 
grims and the meanings that people attribute to pilgrimage are negotiated 
in micro-practices. To this end, she conducted 18 months of multi-sited par- 
ticipant observation in Morocco to investigate in what ways Mecca and the 
hajj feature in the daily routines and social interactions of her interlocutors. In 
addition, she documented how the hajj operates in Morocco’s national politics 
and how Saudi hajj management affects Moroccan pilgrims’ experiences (cf. 
Al-Ajarma 2020). 

For the third sub-project, Khadija Kadrouch-Outmany and the author of this 
chapter studied how the pilgrimage experiences of Dutch Muslims with Moroc- 
can and Turkish backgrounds relate to their everyday life in the Netherlands. 
The focal points of analysis in this study concerned the significance of Mecca in 
pilgrims’ translocal senses of belonging, and continuity and change in the prac- 
tices and accounts of pilgrims of different generations. Especially for younger 
Dutch Muslims with migration backgrounds, feelings of belonging to the vari- 
ous communities with which they identify tend to be complex and ambivalent. 
Visiting the country of origin to stay in touch with one’s ‘roots’ and relatives can 
be satisfying and frustrating at the same time, when experiences of exclusion as 
‘the Muslim other’ in the Netherlands are replaced by feeling excluded as ‘the 
rich European’ in Morocco (cf. Stock 2017). In this context, envisaging Mecca as 
an imaginary spiritual homeland where being Muslim is the only identity that 
counts can have a strong appeal and an empowering effect on the descendants 
of Muslim migrants (cf. Buitelaar 2018; Toguslu 2017, 23; Werbner 2004, 455). To 
study how an imagined Mecca relates to one’s experience of actually visiting 
the sacred city, Kadrouch-Outmany joined a group of pilgrims from the Neth- 
erlands for the hajj of 2016. Comparing their in situ ‘embodied talk’ (Bamberg 
201, 18) with the stories of pilgrims in retrospective interviews with Buitelaar 
allowed the researchers to study how personal narratives about the pilgrimage 
to Mecca ‘mature’ over time. 

Until recently, little attention was paid to pilgrimage to Mecca in both 
Islamic studies and in the anthropology of pilgrimage. In the past few years, 
however, several interesting volumes have been published.!® The present vol- 


16 For an overview of historical publications, see Van Leeuwen's chapter ‘Hajj narratives 
as a discursive tradition' in this volume. For an overview of anthropological publica- 
tions on the pilgrimage to Mecca, see Buitelaar 2015. Since 2015, the following collect- 
ive volumes with historical and/or anthropological contributions about Muslim pilgrim- 
age have appeared: Buitelaar, Stephan-Emmrich and Thimm (2021); Rahimi and Eshaghi 
(2019); Flaskerud and Natvig (2018); Arjana (2017); and Ryad (2017). 
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ume stands out in two respects. Firstly, it focuses exclusively on personal 
accounts of the pilgrimage. Secondly, it combines both written and oral, and 
both historical and contemporary travel accounts. Moreover, all contributions 
study the connection between pilgrims’ narratives about their experiences on 
the journey to Mecca and their everyday lives by applying the following two 
analytical lenses: narrativization of the pilgrimage and the hajj as a ‘sensational 
form’. 


3 Narrating the Pilgrimage to Mecca 


Narratives do not simply give words to experiences, but experiences themselves 
are shaped by words, more specifically by the meanings they have acquired in 
the vocabularies of the discursive traditions available to narrators when inter- 
preting their experiences (cf. Coleman and Elsner 2003, 8). With regard to hajj 
narratives, this means that such accounts are informed by the prevailing views 
on the pilgrimage to Mecca as expressed in stories about pilgrimage circulating 
within the specific Muslim community to which the narrator belongs. 

As Van Leeuwen discusses more elaborately in chapter one, many episodes 
in the pilgrimage accounts discussed in this volume resonate with storylines 
from collectively shared stories about the hajj (cf. Chenganakkattil 2017). 
Descriptions of storms during a perilous sea journey, for example, feature in the 
historical hajj accounts discussed by Piotr Bachtin, Van Leeuwen, and Miguel 
Vazquez. Variations on ‘yearning to quench the pain’ caused by a ‘burning 
desire’ to see the Prophet Muhammad's grave, quoted by Kateman, occur in 
many travelogues discussed in the volume. Without exception, the enormous 
impact of sighting the Ka'ba for the first time occurs as a peak episode in both 
historical and contemporary travel accounts. Like variations on descriptions of 
feeling it ‘pull like a magnet, which appear in the chapters by Yahya Nurgat and 
Buitelaar, the experience of being ‘beyond words’, which is mentioned in Al- 
Ajarma, and ‘overwhelmed by emotion’, as described in the chapters by Nadia 
Caidi and Van Leeuwen, are tropes that feature in numerous hajj accounts. 

The hajj accounts discussed in this volume demonstrate that the heritage of 
hajj stories of those who have preceded them feeds the expectations of pro- 
spective pilgrims. These stories direct pilgrims' attention as they perform the 
pilgrimage and provide them with a vocabulary and already existing ‘script’ 
to interpret their own pilgrimage experiences. It is probably no coincidence 
that both the British author of the opening quote and a research participant 
in Caidi's contribution to this volume included observations about birds in 
their stories about the Ka‘ba; the accounts of many of Buitelaar's interviewees 
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similarly contain anecdotes about birds flying over the courtyard of the Grand 
Mosque in Mecca. Such parallels illustrate that storytelling is not a simple mat- 
ter of creating personal meanings, but an intersubjective endeavour, involving 
a ‘politics of experience’ in which a multiplicity of private and public interests 
are at play (Jackson 2006, 11). Narrators and audiences are engaged in an ongo- 
ing negotiation of meanings. This is a first sense in which pilgrimage accounts 
are always co-authored and multi-voiced (cf. Zock 2013). 

Particularly interesting in terms of the dialogical nature of storytelling are 
the contributions in this volume that discuss the pilgrimage accounts of Dutch 
and French Muslims with migration backgrounds. As well as being informed by 
the Islamic tradition as transmitted to them by their parents, the habitus and 
self-conceptions of Muslims who have grown up in Europe are also shaped by 
a modern liberal discourse and a culture of consumerism that dominate their 
daily lifeworlds. Their horizon is considerably wider than that of their parents, 
for whomvisiting their country of origin and the pilgrimage to Mecca tend to be 
the only familiar travel options. As well as inheriting the habit of regular return 
visits to their family's country of origin, younger-generation Muslims have also 
had their personal longings shaped by growing up in a cultural context in which 
making a holiday trip to relax or explore hitherto unknown territory is almost 
considered a basic human need. As a consequence, they have expanded their 
views on desirable travel destinations. They also have high expectations regard- 
ing the efficiency and quality of transportation and accommodation. And, 
whereas their parents mostly have rural backgrounds and have enjoyed little 
or no formal education, most children of Muslim migrants have been raised in 
urban settings and educated in European educational systems. 

As aresult, like other modern-educated middle-class citizens both in Europe 
and elsewhere, they have incorporated particular norms about hygiene and 
punctuality, as well as liberal values such as individualism, gender equality, 
and self-enhancement. This comes to the fore in Buitelaar’s chapter in the ‘life 
lessons’ that Asmae distilled from her pilgrimage experience about her rights 
as an individual to make her own choices. In the chapter by Buitelaar and 
Kadrouch-Outmany, the authors show that younger generations of pilgrims 
expect a high standard of travel accommodation and tend to be more vocal 
in their complaints about poor service than older pilgrims. Furthermore, the 
chapter by Jihan Safar and Leila Seurat demonstrates that the trend among 
Muslim couples in France to go to Mecca on their honeymoon is related to con- 
ceptions about romantic love and gender equality. 

These case studies document how the descendants of migrants from North 
Africa and Turkey appropriate words, meanings, and storylines from conven- 
tional hajj accounts by intoning and placing them in relation to conceptual 
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patterns and values they have incorporated from other discursive traditions, 
thus reshaping the meanings of these words and storylines as they use them in 
their own stories (cf. Shotter and Billig 1998, 24). This, then, is a second sense 
in which pilgrimage accounts are multi-voiced. 

Based on the chapters in this volume that discuss the hajj accounts of young 
European pilgrims to Europe, I would argue that the descendants of Muslim 
migrants have become active co-authors of the prevailing 'erand narrative' of 
pilgrimage to Mecca in their Muslim community. More specifically, a com- 
parison of the historical and contemporary hajj accounts sheds light on how 
these European Muslims contribute to the narrative's further development by 
inscribing their own understandings of the meanings of the pilgrimage into 
already existing representations such as presented by Van Leeuwen in chapter 
one. Since the hajj performance of young and female Muslims is a fairly recent 
development, this is both an act of ‘emplacement, locating oneself in an exist- 
ing ‘grand narrative’ about the hajj, and an act of ‘emplotment; selecting events 
and putting them in a specific meaningful sequence (cf. Jackson 2006, 31). In 
this sense, Mecca can be seen as a 'palimpsest' in which individual pilgrims 
inscribe their own meanings on normative pilgrimage ‘scripts’. Rather than 
adding completely new layers, however, this results in entangled meanings in 
which the past impinges on present meanings (cf. Kinnard 2014, 30; $mith 2008, 
5). 

The contributions to this volume also demonstrate that the freedom of nar- 
rators to improvise upon and add new dimensions to existing meanings is 
limited. Much as we can bend conventional meanings attributed to words in 
established views, if our stories are to be understood, they must be oriented 
towards the specific conceptual horizon of their recipients. In order to be recog- 
nized, the self-presentations of narrators depend on prevailing shared concep- 
tions of, for example, a specific kind of personhood. In this sense, storytelling 
is always informed by the existential tension between 'being for oneself' and 
‘being for another’ (Jackson 2006, 30). The freedom of narrators of pilgrim- 
age accounts to shape their own stories is therefore far from absolute. It hinges 
on the specific constellation of power operations through which the articula- 
tion of certain imaginaries may be enabled or disabled (cf. Fricker 2007, 14; 
Ochs and Capps 1996, 32-35; Olson and Shopes 1991, 193). This is revealed in 
the chapter by Buitelaar and Kadrouch-Outmany in the differences between 
what could be said in public by whom during the hajj performance, and what 
topics were only shared in private conversations as pilgrims negotiated how to 
deal with setbacks. In the same chapter, the coercive impact that normative 
hajj storytelling can have on individual pilgrims is illustrated by a research par- 
ticipant's statement in a retrospective interview that she found the discourse 
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of sabr (patience, endurance) ‘suffocating’ at times. The chapter also illustrates 
that as pilgrims tell and retell their experiences upon return, they are likely to 
edit their stories. Family and friends play an active role in the act of narration; 
their responses and questions help pilgrims to put their experience into a spe- 
cific, shared context (Buitelaar 2020; also see McLouglin 2015, 54; Delaney 1990, 
520).17 

The social dimension of hajj storytelling is addressed specifically in Caidi's 
contribution, in which she documents how her interlocutors have archived 
their memories in the form of journals kept during the pilgrimage, photo- 
graphs, and videoclips stored their phones, and, in the case of one pilgrim, 
paintings made after returning home. Caidi argues that these forms of curat- 
ing memories serve three purposes. Firstly, they facilitate pilgrims' personal 
meaning-making process; as time goes by, cherishing their memories and keep- 
ing the experience alive help pilgrims to reflect on how they wish to anchor 
the transformative experience of the pilgrimage in their daily lives. In this 
sense, actively re-evoking hajj experiences by looking at mementos can be con- 
ceived of as an act of ethical self-formation (cf. Mahmood 2005). Caidi argues 
that pilgrims actively contribute to reinforcing a collective Muslim habitus by 
performing their position as Hajj or Hajja in their Muslim community. They 
do so by adopting an outwardly pious lifestyle and providing fellow Muslims 
with information about the steps and meaning of the hajj. In this sense, the 
active curating of memories is a ritual of community building as well as a 
means for pilgrims to acquire religious capital —the second and third purpose 
of curating memories that Caidi identifies. As illustrated by the anecdote that 
one of her interlocutors told her about the cousin who had reprimanded him 
for showing him a videotape he had made near the Ka'ba, pilgrims have to 
tread cautiously and reflect carefully on what to share with others; it can be 
a fine line between being appreciated for encouraging others to go on pilgrim- 
age themselves and being accused of bragging about one's own accomplish- 
ments. 

What events pilgrims select for their pilgrimage stories and how they nar- 
rativize them thus depends to a large extent on the intended audiences that 
they have in mind when putting their experiences into words. As Van Leeuwen 
argues in his contributions, it is the convention in hajj storytelling to repres- 
ent the pilgrimage as the ultimate religious experience. To this end, narrat- 
ors tend to present an idealized account of the hajj rites. To convince their 


17 See also Frey (1998, 186), who noted a parallel tendency among pilgrims in her study of 
contemporary pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela. 
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readers of the credibility and authenticity of their reports—and, I would add, 
to enhance the readers’ identification with the protagonist—in chapter eight 
Van Leeuwen provides, alongside positive descriptions of religious activities, 
detailed examples of how narrators may add positively and negatively evalu- 
ated more personal anecdotes about the logistics of the journey, such as details 
about food, transport and accommodation. 

In historical hajj accounts, sharing details about an arduous journey was 
also a way for narrators to demonstrate the extent to which they were will- 
ing to endure hardship to fulfil their religious duty to God. Today, the journey 
to Mecca is reduced to a few hours of comfortable air travel. In contempor- 
ary accounts, in addition to issues with Saudi hajj management, it is mostly 
the heat and basic facilities of the tent camp in Mina that feature as stressful 
experiences, although older generations of pilgrims tend to be more reluctant 
to share such stories than younger pilgrims.!? 

An extreme example of adapting the narration of one's hajj experiences to 
a specific audience is presented in Vázquez' chapter. The sixteenth-century 
anonymous Spanish author whose coplas or poem about the hajj Vazquez dis- 
cusses, probably had good reason to memorialize the details of the pilgrimage 
in verse, and—except for the mention of a storm at sea—to present an ideal- 
ized picture of the journey. All expressions of Islam were forbidden in Habs- 
burg Spain at the time. Memorizing a poem was therefore safer than keeping a 
manuscript. Also, Vázquez argues that making a virtual pilgrimage by reciting 
the poem in a situation where the actual performance was beyond reach for 
Spanish Muslims was an act of defiance and a form of jihad. 

In a similar vein, Neda Saghaee and Van Leeuwen argue in their chapter 
that while Sufi accounts of the pilgrimage to Mecca contain elaborate descrip- 
tions of participation in ecstatic rituals at the Sufi lodges visited on their way 
to Mecca, the audiences that the narrators addressed extend well beyond Sufi 
circles. They wrote their accounts with a didactic purpose of informing a wide 
audience of Muslims about the hajj and of feeding their readers' longing for the 
pilgrimage. The chapters about Spanish and Sufi pilgrims also illustrate how 
chronicling the pilgrimage can be a devotional act in itself. In this respect, nar- 
rating the hajj may go beyond linguistic representation and be part of the same 
religious experience it refers to.'9 


18 See Haq and Johnson (2009) and the chapter by Buitelaar and Kadrouch-Outmany in this 
volume. 

19 See Popp-Baier (2021) and Bender (2007, 207) who describe similar merging of stories 
about devotional acts becoming a religious practice itself among Christian practiction- 
ers. 
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In contrast, the female-authored hajj narratives from Qajar Iran discussed in 
Bachtin’s chapter were written for a very specific audience. The extensive criti- 
cism in these narratives of the comportment of Sunni Muslims indicates that 
these journals were clearly aimed at an audience of Shi'i Muslims. Moreover, 
the travelogues contain passages about topics that were considered intimate 
and therefore only suitable for sharing among women. Scathing passages about 
fellow Shi‘i male travellers in the caravan on the journey to Mecca point simil- 
arly to an intended exclusively female audience. 

In his contribution, Thomas Ecker discusses the impact of different inten- 
ded audiences on how hajj accounts are written by comparing two travelogues 
whose authors were both members of the household of the Qajar dynasty that 
ruled Iran in the 1860s and 1870s. One author, Ya‘qub Mirza, wrote for a circle 
of friends, sharing private jokes with them in the text and sometimes directly 
addressing them. The other, Farhad Mirza, had recently been dismissed from a 
political post when he embarked on the pilgrimage to Mecca. Trusting that he 
might secure another position upon his return, his travelogue was written with 
publication in mind and contains many political details that might be useful 
for the court. 

Political considerations also played a major role in how the Tajik journalist 
Fazliddin Muhammadiev addressed his intended audience in the novel dis- 
cussed in Vladimir Brobovnikow’s chapter. Muhammadiev based his novel on 
the diary he kept during his pilgrimage to Mecca in 1963. Rigorously adapting 
pre-Soviet conventions of hajj storytelling, the novel contains all the tropes 
that featured in Soviet travelogues at the time. Brobovnikow argues that the 
main purpose of this genre was to provide Soviet readers with a glimpse of 
the outside world and to convince them of the ussr’s heroic role in world 
affairs. 

The Internet and smartphone have had an enormous impact on the pub- 
lics to which pilgrimage accounts can be communicated (cf. Karić 2018). Else- 
where, Al-Ajarma and Buitelaar (2021) compare the hajj blogs of pilgrims from 
Morocco and the Netherlands. They demonstrate how pilgrims from Morocco 
tend to use hajj blogs as a platform to present a different picture of the manage- 
ment of hajj logistics than the rosy sketches presented by government-linked 
national media in Muslim-majority countries. In Dutch hajj blogs, however, 
pilgrims tend to sketch a more positive picture to counter the dominant negat- 
ive conceptions about Islam in Dutch society and to reach out to non-Muslim 
audiences by relating the pilgrimage to themes and values that transcend reli- 
gion. At amore general level, pilgrims’ self-representations on public platforms, 
such as the ‘hajj selfies’ on Facebook that Caidi and her colleagues studied 
(Caidi, Beazley and Marquez 2018), provide insights into how documenting 
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one’s experiences has become an integral part of the pilgrimage experience for 
pilgrims of the smartphone generation.?9 

Another implication of pilgrims’ habitual use of the smartphone for hajj 
storytelling concerns the affordance the device offers to pilgrims to stay in 
touch with their dear ones at home throughout the journey. Until recently, 
a recurring storyline in pilgrimage accounts was the anxiety and grief that 
departing pilgrims feel upon saying farewell to their loved ones, only to find that 
once in Mecca, they are so absorbed by the sacred atmosphere that they mira- 
culously forget everything and concentrate only on their acts of devotion. In 
his contribution, Nurgat presents a particularly telling example of the trope of 
forgetting everything related to home in the travelogue of the Ottoman pilgrim 
Yusuf Nabi (1642-1712). After first describing in a general sense how approach- 
ing Mecca causes pilgrims to forget their wealth and loved ones and realize the 
priority of attaining God's forgiveness, Nabi then goes on to narrate how the 
‘natural order of the mind was completely disrupted’ upon his first sight of the 
Ka'ba, and that his senses scattered in all directions. Illustrating the extent to 
which the smartphone has become part of the habitus of younger Muslims, 
Buitelaar and Al-Ajarma quote in their chapter a young Dutch pilgrim who 
flipped this storyline around by explaining that it was precisely because her 
smartphone allowed her to remain in contact with her children that she could 
fully concentrate on her acts of worship rather than worry about home. 

Both Caidi's chapter and that of Buitelaar and Al-Ajarma also touch upon 
the sensorial dimensions of pilgrims' use of modern technology. The impact of 
modern technology on the pilgrimage experience takes centre stage in Zahir 
Janmohamed's auto-ethnographic contribution. On the basis of interviews 
with Shi'i pilgrims from the US and his own personal experiences, Janmo- 
hamed discusses how modern technology has made it easier for Shi'i pilgrims 
to say or listen to specific Shi'i supplication prayers whilst in Mecca. The first 
time that Janmohamed went on 'umra, his prayer book with Shi'i invocations 
was confiscated at Jedda airport. Nowadays, however, Shi‘i Muslims can avoid 
both Saudi censorship and the frowning looks of Sunni pilgrims by listening 
to their favourite Shi'i supplication prayers on their headphones. Janmohamed 
reports that it had moved him deeply to be able to listen to the Shi‘i invoca- 
tions that he had grown up with when facing the Ka‘ba during his most recent 
pilgrimage. As a result, the hajj now felt more like his own. 

The sense of belonging evoked by listening to familiar supplication prayers 
illustrates the centrality of aesthetic forms in the making of religious subjects 


20 See also the chapter by Caidi and that by Buitelaar and Al-Ajarma in this volume. 
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and communities. The next section will focus on what the hajj accounts dis- 
cussed in this volume can tell us about how the pilgrimage to Mecca operates 
as an aesthetic form that speaks to pilgrims through their senses and moves 
them emotionally. 


4 The Hajj as a Sensational Form 


Like the British pilgrim in the opening quote, nearly all pilgrims report that 
words cannot (properly) convey the ‘wow’ that they experienced. When try- 
ing to articulate their feelings of awe, narrators of pilgrimage accounts tend to 
describe sensory experiences. In her chapter, Al-Ajarma documents the sensual 
lexicon of her interlocutors when they try to convey their ineffable experiences 
in terms of bodily responses. Ethnographic fieldwork enabled her to study the 
dialogical construction of hajj stories in a very direct way; she was witness to 
or a conversation partner in many oral exchanges between narrators of hajj 
stories and their audiences. Her observations reveal the performative quality 
of such exchanges: when narrators described how tears ran down their cheeks 
as they approached the Ka'ba, tears would flow again; when describing a para- 
lyzing tingling in her legs as she stood in front of the Ka‘ba, a female narrator 
first pinched her own leg and then that of the woman sitting next to her; when 
describing how her heart was burning with a desire to return to Mecca, another 
pilgrim beat her chest. Bodies convey feeling by immediate connection, one 
that enables what David Morgan (2010, 59) would call ‘emotional contagion’ In 
other words, re-enacting how the emotional dimensions of their journey were 
mediated through bodily sensations allowed the narrators whom Al-Ajarma 
observed to relive their feelings, as well as to draw in their audiences and par- 
ticipate in the experience. 

The preponderance of trembling bodies, palpitating hearts, and, most of 
all, tears flowing down cheeks reported in virtually all hajj accounts shows 
how the body actively shapes, colours, tunes, and performs pilgrims’ religious 
orientation. Indeed, performing pilgrimage is a sensory experience par excel- 
lence; the whole body participates in its expression and production (cf. Jansen 
2012, 6; Coleman and Eade 2004). As Vida Bajc argues, by speaking directly 
to the body, pilgrimage is ‘a medium through which narrative imaginaries 
and places visited are conjoined to generate particular emotional awareness 
and evoke intensification of experience of being in that place' (Bajc 2007, 
398). 

Tounderstand what engenders such an intense experience of the sacred, it is 
particularly helpful to adopt Meyer's approach to religion as a 'sensational form' 
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when studying the pilgrimage to Mecca. Meyer argues that the sensation of 
‘awe’ or immediacy of the sacred that religious practitioners may experience is 
nota prior quality of a sacred place or time, but a product of mediation (Meyer 
201, 23). Religious feelings are not just there, they are evoked by ‘sensational 
forms’: 


relatively fixed modes for invoking and organising access to the tran- 
scendental, offering structures of repetition to create and sustain links 
between believers in the context of particular religious regimes. These 
forms are transmitted and shared; they involve religious practitioners in 
particular practices of worship, and play a central role in modulating 
them as religious moral subjects and communities 


MEYER 2011, 30 


Conceiving of the relationship between sensing subjects and their experiences 
of transcendency as mediated through sensational forms requires a focus on 
the material and sensory dimensions of religious mediation—that is, a focus 
on the aesthetics through which our sensory experience of the world and our 
knowledge of it is organized and 'tuned' in a way that yields a specific habitus 
(Meyer 2012, 165-167). 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is a particularly powerful sensational form with a 
strong presence in the daily lifeworld of Muslims, regardless of whether they 
have performed the pilgrimage themselves. First of all, Mecca is an important 
point of bodily orientation in Muslims’ lives; they are buried facing Mecca, and 
the salat, the five daily prayers, are likewise conducted facing Mecca. In soci- 
eties with a Muslim-majority population, even those who do not practise the 
salat develop an awareness of their position in relation to Mecca as they go 
through their daily routines as a result of seeing Muslims pray, or being asked 
by someone who wishes to pray whether they happen to know the direction of 
Mecca.?! In Moroccan-Arabic, Mecca as a point of orientation has even become 


21 There are numerous aids to determine the direction of Mecca. In mosques, this is indic- 
ated by the qibla, the prayer-niche (see the photograph on page 117). In many hotel rooms 
in Muslim-majority countries, arrows on the ceiling or floor point to Mecca. In addition 
to information about the plane's height and speed, regardless of their destination, airlines 
like Royal Air Maroc include information about relative position to Mecca on the screens 
above passengers' seats. Travellers can also have recourse to a travel kit consisting of a 
compass and a table showing the number of degrees east or west of north that Mecca is 
situated from a particular region. Nowadays, these are mostly replaced by ‘qibla finder’ 
apps that can be downloaded on a smartphone. For an account of the Ka‘ba as the point 
of orientation in Islam's history, see O'Meara (2020). 
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proverbial; a person who gets confused or disoriented might express this by 
stating: ‘tlift al-qibla’, literally: I got the direction of Mecca wrong.?? 

Mecca is also present in everyday life in material form, for example in the 
shape of souvenirs that pilgrims take home (cf. Flaskerud 2018, 47-50). Objects 
that are used in everyday devotional acts, like the prayer mats and prayer beads 
mentioned by the Turkish-Dutch pilgrim Enes in Buitelaar's chapter, are favour- 
ite souvenirs that connect their users to Mecca, while dates and sacred water 
from the Zamzam Well literally allow a taste of the sacred and the incorpora- 
tion of its baraka or blessings. Perfume oil, jewellery, headscarves and dresses 
are other popular souvenirs that mediate Mecca through close bodily contact. 
For aspiring pilgrims, these tangible objects provide an imagined link with the 
sacred destination and evoke a longing for it. For those who have been on pil- 
grimage, they serve as 'touchstones of memory' (Morgan and Pritchard 2005, 
41), which contain traces of the power of the original experience, thus helping 
to re-evoke the sacred journey in the imagination (cf. Mesaritou 2012, 107).?3 

As well as being mediated through souvenirs, Mecca is also conspicuously 
present in Muslim daily life in the form of images of the Ka'ba on wall 
tapestries, paintings, and photographs that many Muslims use to decorate their 
houses, shops and offices (cf. page 284 in this volume).?^ Representations of the 
Ka'ba are often paired with those of the Grand Mosque in Medina, where the 


22 Im grateful to Salma Bouchiba of the NIMAR (Dutch Institute in Morocco), who used this 
expression when we got lost in a lecture building at the University of Leiden at the time 
of writing this introductory chapter. 

23 See also Coleman and Elsner (1995, 100), who describe the souvenirs that pilgrims take 
home as ‘containers of the sacred’, which serve to connect them to the site in the every- 
day context to which they have returned and to mark their identity as someone who has 
performed the pilgrimage. The authors argue that 'pilgrimage is as concerned with tak- 
ing back some part of the charisma of a holy place as it is about actually going to the 
place’ While this probably holds true for most forms of voluntary pilgrimage, for hajj pil- 
grims taking part in a mandatory ritual, being able to fulfil their religious duty carries more 
weight. However, as the stories of the younger pilgrims interviewed by Buitelaar and Safar 
and Seurat illustrate, being able to tap into the power of the pilgrimage experience upon 
return to their daily lives is an important motivation for not postponing the hajj until they 
have reached old age, as previous generations tended to do. 

24 See also McGregor (2010), who discusses material representations of the Ka‘ba in nine- 
teenth-century Egypt. Critiquing studies that approach the relationship between sacred 
sites and pilgrims' everyday lifeworlds in terms of a simple binary between centre and peri- 
phery, McGregor argues that the location of the Ka‘ba and Mecca became ‘scattered’ by 
the distribution of pieces of kiswa cloth, the black, richly embroidered cover of the Ka‘ba 
that is replaced annually, and of the mahmal, the ceremonial palanquin that headed the 
pilgrim caravan from Egypt until the early twentieth century (McGregor 2010, 252). 
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Prophet Muhammad is buried.?5 Together, these images remind Muslims of the 
highlights of the much-coveted journey to Mecca.” Mecca also features widely 
in folktales and popular songs;?" as well as entering people's homes in televised 
form, for example in an episode of the popular MBC animated children's series 
Taysh ‘Ayal, where an entire family goes on ‘umra.2® More importantly, a popu- 
lar channel for ambient watching is Makkah Live, which broadcasts 24/7 from 
the Grand Mosques in Mecca and Medina.?? 

As Seán McLoughlin (2009b, 288) has argued, Mecca's ubiquitous visual 
presence in people's daily lifeworlds at once demythologizes and re-mytholo- 
gizes the hajj. Based on the findings of the hajj research project that this book 
builds on, I would argue that this is particularly the case for its representations 
on social media and in television broadcasts. Such ‘live’ images demythologize 
the pilgrimage to Mecca in the sense of leaving little to the imagination as to 
what the place actually looks like. At the same time, they re-mythologize the 
sacred city by making an enormous appeal to those who are routinely con- 
fronted with these images; its visual omnipresence in everyday life reinforces 
the idea that visiting Mecca is what Muslims should most desire, thus contrib- 
uting to normative conceptions of Muslim subjectivity.?? The reconfirmation 
by returning pilgrims that the experience is 'beyond words' further enhances 
Mecca's magical qualities in the imagination. 

The fascination with the image of the Ka‘ba obviously relates to the build- 
ing's central role in Islam's sacred history. Firstly, it represents God's house on 


25 See Witkam 2007, who discusses the tradition of illustrating copies of Dala'il al-khayrat, a 
famous book with prayers and invocations to honour the Prophet Muhammad written by 
the fifteenth-century Moroccan Sufi and scholar al-Jazüli, with painted images of Mecca 
and Medina. 

26 Strictly speaking, visiting the Prophet's grave is not part of the pilgrimage, but virtually 
all tour operators include a stop in Medina in their package tours. Besides images of the 
most sacred sites of the Haramayn, representations of the Dome of the Rockin Jerusalem, 
Islam’s third most sacred city, also abound in Muslims’ homes. 

27 For songs and folktales in Morocco, see Al-Ajarma (2020). For the hajj in the Swedish- 
Muslim hip-hop scene, see Ackfeldt (2012). Rashid (2017) discusses the devotional songs 
of the US hip-hop group Native Deen, who sing about the desire to go on hajj in the song 
‘Labbayk’. Cf: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=hnQZZFQ7ldk, accessed 9 July 2021. 

28 See https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=EYVqgKsWE-c, accessed 6 August 2021. 

29 See https://makkahlive.net/, accessed 6 August 2021. 

30 Compare my conversation with an elderly Moroccan-Dutch woman who was prepar- 
ing for her seventh visit to Mecca. Sitting in her living room and watching the channel 
‘Makkah Live’ with her, I asked her why she wished to go to Mecca again. Communicating 
the incomprehensibility, or at least the inappropriateness in her view, of suggesting that a 
Muslim might not desire to go there whenever the opportunity arose, she responded with 
the rhetorical counter question: ‘Why ever not?!’ (Buitelaar 2020, 4). 
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earth. Secondly, shortly before he died, the Prophet Muhammad returned to 
Mecca in 632CE, ten years after having left for Medina to escape persecution by 
its non-Muslim rulers, in order to perform his ‘Farewell Pilgrimage’ and restore 
the ritual to what Muslims consider its original Abrahamic form (cf. McMillan 
2011, 19-20). The Prophet's triumphant return to Mecca marked the first step in 
Islam’s worldwide expansion. Over time, the flow of pilgrims circumambulat- 
ing the Ka‘ba has come to symbolize the umma, the global Muslim community. 

While the symbolic power of the Ka‘ba in Muslim imagery largely explains 
why pilgrims are so often greatly moved when seeing the structure, I would 
argue that the enormous emotional impact that most pilgrims report when first 
seeing the Ka‘ba is amplified by finally setting their eyes on a hitherto unattain- 
able object whose image they have been familiar with from early childhood. 
The real-life encounter establishes what Britta Knudsen and Anne Marit Waade 
call ‘performative authenticity’: the thrill that travellers may experience as they 
authenticate the existence of a well-known place on the basis of a pre-existing 
sensuous and emotional relatedness to it (Knudsen and Waade 2010, 12-13). 
In this respect, the awe that seeing the Ka‘ba evokes in pilgrims does not dif- 
fer from the effect that particularly famous tourist destinations are known to 
have on visitors.?! Indeed, travellers to such sites describe similar intense exper- 
iences of a ‘loss of self’, ‘exhilaration’, and ‘transcendence’ (cf. Whittaker 2012, 
74-15). 

Where seeing the Ka'ba with one's own eyes differs from, say, taking in the 
landscape at the Victoria Falls, is that these sites owe their authentication 
effects to different aesthetic forms (cf. Van den Port and Meyer 2018, 20). Pil- 
grims to Mecca are predisposed to interpreting the awe they experience when 
sighting the Ka‘ba as a religious feeling. The ubiquitous visual presence of the 
Ka'ba in their everyday lives as a marker of a global Muslim identity, the stor- 
ies about the significance of the various sites that make up the hajj in Islam's 
history, and the testimonies of pilgrims who preceded them, are all part of 
an Islamic aesthetics which maps the ‘emotional itinerary’ of the pilgrimage 
(Gade 2007, 38). In other words, pilgrims anticipate being moved to tears when 
they see the Ka'ba with their own eyes. 

Indeed, pilgrims who do not live up to the expected emotions, for instance by 
not producing tears when seeing the Ka‘ba, like Salma and Enes in the chapters 
by Al-Ajarma and Buitelaar respectively, tend to be surprised or disappointed, 
and some even worry that it might signal a lack of ikAlas, or sincere devotion. 


31 See Urry (2005, 78), who quotes Osborne (2000, 79) reporting hearing a visitor to the Vic- 
toria Falls state: ‘Wow, that's so postcard’. 
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This points to the moral weight that is attached to being moved to tears. More 
generally, stories about being moved to tears or about disappointment when 
tears do not materialize illustrate that the experience and display of emotions 
are culturally mediated; in different cultural contexts, some emotions are act- 
ively cultivated, while others are neglected or suppressed (cf. Abu-Lughod and 
Lutz 1990, 11). 

InIslam's emotional discourse, weeping is a praiseworthy emotion. It is men- 
tioned in the Quran in verse 5: 83, for example, as the appropriate response to 
listening to God's word: ‘when they listen to what has been sent down to the 
Messenger, you will see their eyes overflowing with tears because they recog- 
nize the Truth [in it]' (Abdel Haleem 2004).?? Also, the Prophet Muhammad is 
documented as having regularly wept, a practice that was emulated by a group 
of early Sufis who went by the name of 'the Weepers' (Gade 2007, 40). In this 
emotional discourse, weeping is not an expression of pain or personal suffer- 
ing, but a sign of awareness of God and being overwhelmed by his greatness 
and one's love for him (Mahmood 2005, 130-131).3? As Anna Gade warns us, 
we should be cautious about tracing the emotions of 'ordinary' Muslims back 
to emotion theory in authoritative textual sources (Gade 2007, 42). The recur- 
rent references to weeping in the pilgrimage accounts discussed in this volume 
demonstrate, however, that the conception of weeping as a highly valued eth- 
ical disposition has a long tradition in hajj storytelling. 

Particularly interesting in terms of how narrators of hajj accounts narrate 
the emotional itinerary of the hajj is the chapter by Kateman, who maps how 
travelogues written in the early decades of the twentieth century reflect the 
great changes occurring at the time. Kateman found that the narrators of these 
accounts used the same conventional descriptions of sensory experiences as 
their predecessors, such as the heart skipping a beat and shedding copious 
tears, to describe how the rites and sacred sites affect them. She observed much 
more variation in their descriptions of emotional responses to new phenom- 
ena such as trains and steamships, quarantine measures imposed by European 
colonial powers and new rules of conduct introduced by the Saudi regime 
to impose its strict Wahhabi interpretation of Islam. Kateman's analysis thus 


32 Note how in this Quranic verse, weeping is also connected to recognizing authenticity. 

33 Pain and sorrow are not absent, however, from pious weeping: the burning desire to be 
reunited with God and the pain of separation can also provoke tears. In his hajj memoir 
Hammoudi, for example, mentions an inconsolable fellow pilgrim who wept copiously 
about being parted from the Prophet as their bus was leaving Medina (Hammoudi 2006, 
124127). Also, in Shi'a Islam, weeping is related to mourning over the martyrdom of Imam 
Husayn, the grandson of the Prophet Muhammad who was murdered by the hand of the 
Umayyad caliph Yazid (cf. Richard 1995, 32). 
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demonstrates that additional emotional styles related to other cultural dis- 
courses were introduced in the hajj accounts alongside emotional styles that 
are anchored in the Islamic tradition. 

Several contributors to this volume point out that the strong religious feel- 
ings that narrators of hajj accounts report do not necessarily express their 
actual feelings, but should be understood as conventional tropes that their 
readers expect them to describe. Indeed, like any kind of self-narrative, travel 
biographies should not be read for factual information but for what the narrat- 
ors wish to convey about the experiences they describe and the meanings they 
attribute to those experiences. 

At the same time, discourses create real effects in people. Pilgrims are 
affected by the emotions that are communicated through hajj-related souven- 
irs, images, and stories. This comes to the fore particularly well, for example, in 
Hammoudi's observation that the hajj journey he was about to embark on out 
of academic interest turned into a personal quest as well: I had not foreseen the 
feelings that now I could no longer elude, for the more imminent and real my 
departure became, the more it seemed to authorize, even free up, certain words’ 
(Hammoudi 2006, 5). Discursively mediated cultural understandings of feel- 
ings become part of pilgrims’ habitus and inform their embodied experiences. 
Moreover, ritual performance can be deliberately applied as a ‘bodily tech- 
nique’ to induce certain feelings (cf. Mahmood 2005). In fact, hajj storytelling 
probably owes much of its emotional vocabulary to the kind of Sufi treatises 
and personal accounts about the pilgrimage that Saghaee and Van Leeuwen 
discuss in this volume. The authors demonstrate that for Sufis, the salience of 
the physical journey to Mecca pertains first and foremost to its capacity to cul- 
tivate inner feelings that should bring the pilgrim closer to God. Like the British 
woman in the opening quote, many hajj tour guides tend to make use of this 
technique of inducing feelings through bodily acts: to increase the emotional 
impact on their clients of sighting the Ka‘ba for the first time, they advise pil- 
grims to keep their eyes cast down until they are standing directly in front of 
it.34 

This should obviously not be taken to mean that all pilgrims necessarily go 
through the same emotions. One reason for this is that the Islamic tradition is 


34 Stimulating the emotional impact of first sightings has also been described for non- 
Muslim pilgrimage practices. Kaell (2014, 81) and Bajc (2007, 402), for example, describe 
similar instances in which tour guides direct the gaze of Christian pilgrims to Jerusalem 
for optimal effect. Also see Bender (2007, 210—212; 2003) for a discussion of the signific- 
ance of vision and seeing in everyday religious experiences of American volunteers who 
identify as spiritual. 
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rich in emotional styles. While many pilgrims to Mecca hope to obtain bless- 
ings and be touched by the sacred in a direct, sensual way, those with more 
reformist inclinations may seek to strengthen their faith through detached con- 
templation (cf. Van Leeuwen 2015).?5 Still others, such as adherents to legalistic 
understandings of Islam, may be driven by an—at times even anguished— 
concern to carry out the rites correctly lest their performance be invalidated.36 
Furthermore, as the contributions by Bachtin, Ecker and Janmohamed to this 
volume illustrate, Shi‘i Muslims may not experience the same sense of belong- 
ing as Sunni pilgrims. For them, the hajj is connected to the martyrdom of 
the Prophet Muhammad's grandson, Imam Husayn, at the hands of a Sunni 
Umayyad caliph who ruled Mecca at the time. They may therefore experience 
moments of intense grief or resentment (Fischer and Abedi 1990, 167). As Jan- 
mohamed's chapter illustrates, political tension, such as enmity between Saudi 
Arabia and the post-revolutionary Republic of Iran, may be reflected in hostile 
feelings between Sunni and Shi'i Muslims from other countries. Indeed, like 
the narrators of the historical pilgrimage accounts discussed by Bachtin and 
Ecker, contemporary Norwegian Shiʻ pilgrims also report being afraid of Sunni 
harassment (Flaskerud 2018, 46). 

The ways that pilgrims' sensibilities are shaped by class may also impact 
on their feelings. Both the historical and contemporary accounts discussed in 
this volume contain numerous examples of class-specific experiences. Nurgat, 
for example, mentions certain privileges that the pilgrims whose pilgrimage 
accounts he discusses enjoyed as members of the elite, such as entering the 
tomb of the Prophet Muhammad. The travel account of Farhad Mirza dis- 
cussed by Ecker similarly contains references to differential treatment, in his 
case being received by foreign state officials on his journey to Mecca. Other 
examples can be found in Kateman's chapter, where she describes how pil- 
grims' experiences in the quarantine camps were coloured by class, while in 
chapter eight Van Leeuwen refers to the poem of an ‘Ibadi shaykh, who fiercely 
criticized the ‘unhygienic behaviour’ of pilgrims whom he classified as ‘peas- 
ants. Variation in emotional responses relating to the different sensibilities of 


35 Compare Kaell (2014, 76-98) and Lock (2003), who describe, for different historical peri- 
ods, similar variations in Christian pilgrims of different denominations who first set eyes 
on Jerusalem, some responding with outward emotional expressions, others stressing con- 
templative ‘inner vision’. 

36 See Hammoudi (2006, 47), who notes that some of his fellow pilgrims were anxious 
that they might make mistakes due to a lack of knowledge. See also Buitelaar (2020, 6), 
where younger pilgrims state that older pilgrims are preoccupied with ‘ticking the boxes; 
whereas they themselves are more attuned to the spiritual experience. 
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pilgrims from lower-class rural backgrounds and those with middle-class life- 
styles also emerges in the chapter by Buitelaar and Kadrouch-Outmany in rela- 
tion to the sojourn of contemporary Dutch pilgrims in the Mina tent camp. The 
chapter by Buitelaar and Al-Ajarma discusses class differences in smartphone 
use between Moroccan and Dutch-Moroccan pilgrims.?" More generally, being 
able to afford a five-star hotel room in the Mecca clock tower with a view of the 
Ka'ba and within the precinct of the sacred space of the Grand Mosque itself 
(cf. the photograph on page 340), creates a very different pilgrimage experience 
than having to sleep in the streets or in the Grand Mosque and beg for food.38 

Gender similarly informs pilgrims’ experiences. Women and men may dif- 
fer, for example, in their emotional response to the genderedness of the Islamic 
role models whose stories are re-enacted in the hajj rites.?? Also, while the basic 
rules for the hajj rites are the same for all pilgrims, some details differ for male 
and female pilgrims. In all such instances, the rules for male pilgrims allow for 
more outward expression. Most noticeable is the difference in dress code for 
pilgrims once they enter éhram, the state of consecration. The éhram clothes for 
men consist of two, unstitched pieces of white cloth, while women can wear 
any clothing provided that they hide their body contours and leave the face 
and hands exposed. The expression of women’s liminal status is thus given less 
emphasis than men’s. Also, all pilgrims utter the devotional talbiya prayer once 
they have pronounced their intention to enter the ihram state, and continue to 
repeat the invocation throughout the pilgrimage. Whereas men chant the tal- 
biya out loud, women should murmur it softly to themselves. In a similar vein, 
for a specific part of the sa‘y, the rite in which pilgrims walk back and forth 
seven times between the hillocks of al-Safa and al-Marwa, men are advised to 
run, while women should continue at a walking pace. 


37 See Al-Ajarma 2020 and Buitelaar 2020 for more examples in the contemporary era. 

38 Formally, pilgrims who do not have a Saudi residence permit are only issued a hajj visa if 
they book a package tour from a recognized tour operator. Foreign Muslim migrant labour- 
ers with Saudi residence permits need to obtain an official permit to perform the hajj, but 
they can perform it individually or in self-organized groups. Some overstay their labour 
contract and residence permit in order to perform the hajj, putting them in an even more 
precarious situation. Liicking, for example, demonstrates that work and pilgrimage are 
closely intertwined in the views and practices of migrants to Mecca from the Indonesian 
island of Madura, for whom the waiting list for a hajj visa is 20 years. For some Madurese 
labourers, the ‘umra visa appears to have become a popular way of entering Saudi Arabia 
in order to work there and wait for the hajj season. Once they arrive in Saudi Arabia, they 
go into hiding and many of them work illegally while waiting (Lücking 2017, 261). 

39 See Buitelaar (2021) for a discussion of how Asra Nomani aligns the meaning of the story 
of Hajar to her own experience as an abandoned single mother. 
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So far, Asra Nomani’s hajj memoir is the only one I have come across that 
includes a critical remark on the Saudi laws prohibiting women from running 
during the sa‘y (cf. Nomani 2006, 65). Many more female pilgrims, particu- 
larly younger ones, voice their discontent about being relegated to the rear of 
the courtyard of the Grand Mosque in Mecca during prayer time, from where 
they can only catch a glimpse of the Ka'ba (cf. Kadrouch-Outmany and Buite- 
laar 2021, 48-51). The restrictive measures for women at the rawda, the loc- 
ation in the Prophet's Mosque in Medina near his tomb, provoke even more 
female indignation (cf. Al-Ajarma 2020, 133-137; Janmohamed 2016, 220). Not 
only are the opening hours for women much shorter than for men, but female 
pilgrims—unlike pilgrims in the men's section—cannot see the shrine with 
the Prophet's tomb from the women's section, let alone touch it. An increas- 
ing number of women feel that this situation seriously hampers their spiritual 
experience. 

Female pilgrims are prevented from setting their eyes on the Prophet's tomb 
for the same reason that women in most Muslim societies are prohibited from 
participating in funerals; it is feared that they might not control their feelings 
and start wailing (cf. Kadrouch-Outmany 2018). Like the rules that curb female 
pilgrims' bodily expressions whilst carrying out the hajj rites, the restrictive 
measures at the rawda lest they make a scene illustrate two things. First, feeling 
is as much a social practice as a subjective experience. Emotional discourses 
construct subjectivities and organize social relations (cf. White 2007). Second, 
emotional discourses are part and parcel of practices of inclusion and exclusion 
and other operations of power (cf. Irvine 1990). In this sense, emotions work as 
a form of capital (Ahmed 2004, 120).*° I would therefore argue that prohibiting 
women from viewing the Prophet’s tomb for fear of their emotional response 
is the result of a tradition of differently gendered valuations of pilgrims’ emo- 
tionality, a tradition that is increasingly challenged by female pilgrims who feel 
that they should have the same access to the Prophet’s tomb as male pilgrims. 

The final factor that contributes to the different emotional responses of pil- 
grims concerns a key focus in all three sub-projects in the hajj research project 
on modern articulations of the pilgrimage to Mecca: the connection between 
the pilgrimage experience and pilgrims’ everyday lives. Our findings show how 
the emotions that pilgrimage performance evokes in individual pilgrims tend 
to trigger further feelings that relate to people and issues that accompanied 


40 Rather than speaking of concepts like ‘emotional cultures’ (Picard 2016) or ‘emotive insti- 
tutions’ (White 2007), Ahmed uses the term ‘affective economies’ to emphasize that emo- 
tions have value and ‘circulate’ between people. 
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them to Mecca in their thoughts. Such personal feelings may surface unex- 
pectedly, for example, if a pilgrim is suddenly engulfed by grief when saying 
supplication prayers for a deceased parent who never had the opportunity to 
perform the pilgrimage themselves. Similarly, being surrounded exclusively by 
fellow Muslims may trigger emotions relating to ambivalent senses of belong- 
ing in European pilgrims with migrant backgrounds, as discussed in the chapter 
by Buitelaar and the one by Safar and Seurat. It may prompt them to reconfigure 
their attachments to the country of their family’s origin, their country of res- 
idence, and to Mecca as a spiritual homeland. Conversely, the encounter with 
Muslims who are very different from themselves, and performing the pilgrim- 
age in a different environment than their familiar lifeworld, may make pilgrims 
reflect on how they have been shaped by the cultural context in which they live 
their daily lives. 

Besides making sense of emotions that surface unexpectedly, pilgrims—in 
addition to wanting to fulfil their religious obligation—may be motivated to go 
on hajj with the explicit purpose of working on their emotions. They may hope 
that the experience will help them come to terms with a divorce, for example, 
or not being able to conceive, their own mortality or the death of a relative 
or friend. Alternatively, visiting Mecca may relate to a felt need to ‘fuel up a 
bit’, to quote one of Caidi’s research participants, for example after suffering 
burnout,*! or, like Enes in Buitelaar's chapter, to turn the page and start the 
next phase of life with a clean slate. 


5 Concluding Reflections on Mecca as a Storied Place of Attachment 


Without exception, the pilgrimage accounts discussed in this volume testify 
to the enormous significance of Mecca as a place of attachment for Muslims, 
which explains the tremendous increase of pilgrim numbers as the means of 
transportation have improved. At the same time, however, the much-coveted 
journey to Mecca remains beyond the reach of many. Therefore, besides its ubi- 
quitous presence in the form of images of the Ka‘ba, Mecca features, above 
all, as a ‘storied’ place in the lives of most Muslims.*? By focusing on per- 
sonal narrative accounts of the pilgrimage experience, this book enhances our 


41 Note how the desire to ‘refuel’, ‘recharge’ or 'reboost as several of the interlocutors in my 
own research have reported, resonates with the ‘energy grammar’ that Fedele (2018) dis- 
cusses for contemporary pilgrims to Chartres and Vézelay. 

42 Compare Smith (2008), who discusses several case studies of powerful places ‘built’ with 
words. 
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understanding of how emotional attachment to Mecca is both represented and 
(re)generated in storytelling. Combining chapters that discuss written histor- 
ical travelogues with contributions that analyse oral contemporary accounts, 
the book sheds light on commonalities and specificities, and on continuity 
and change in the rich and multi-voiced tradition of hajj storytelling that Van 
Leeuwen discusses more extensively in chapter one. 

The approach of this book to investigate the pilgrimage to Mecca as a living 
tradition by adopting the perspective of narrativization entails an inquiry into 
two paradoxical issues. The first pertains to the endeavour to study both con- 
tinuity and change in the tradition of hajj storytelling. The pilgrimage derives 
much of its power from the fact that it is located in the place where Islam 
originated. Therefore, pilgrims tend to seek and cherish experiences of continu- 
ity and authenticity first and foremost. This makes researching how narrators 
have accommodated the enormous changes that have occurred since the mid- 
nineteenth century in their pilgrimage accounts all the more interesting. For 
this reason, from the outset, the aim of the historical sub-project of the research 
project on modern articulations of the pilgrimage to Mecca was to investigate, 
among other things, representations of the advent of modern technology in 
travelogues from the latter half of the nineteenth century and early decades 
of the twentieth century. The chapters addressing pilgrimage accounts from 
this period provide ample examples of pilgrims’ variegated responses. Looking 
back, it is difficult to understand why the original research plan had a blind spot 
regarding the impact of a more recent technological innovation on pilgrimage 
practices: the introduction of social media. The desirability of including social 
media as a topic of investigation became evident as soon as the empirical phase 
of the project started. As the chapters in this book that address the use of social 
media demonstrate, its affordance to create co-presence between pilgrims and 
those they left behind has deeply influenced the mediation of the pilgrimage 
experience. Indeed, one could safely argue that the smartphone has become 
part of the repertoire through which Mecca's sacredness is experienced. 

A second paradoxical element in the project's focus on the narrative medi- 
ation of the pilgrimage concerns the recurring statement in nearly all travel 
accounts that words cannot convey the powerful impact of performing the pil- 
grimage. The claim that the pilgrimage experience is beyond representation 
expresses the view that sensing Mecca's sacred power is ideally an unmediated 
experience that requires physical presence. The purpose of the book's focus on 
narrativization is not to invalidate such views, but to understand how narrators 
and their audiences come to interpret the pilgrimage experience in terms of an 
unmediated encounter with the sacred.*? 


43 Compare Meyer (2016, 8), who argues that the current trend in anthropology to retreat 
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The suggested lack of mediation is also reflected in the emphasis in pilgrim- 
age accounts on the embodied emotions prompted by the physical encounter 
with the sacred place. Approaching the pilgrimage to Mecca from the per- 
spective of narrativization elucidates how such ‘emotions of encounter’ are 
articulated at the interface between collectively shared storylines relating to 
an Islamic moral register and those connected to other grand schemes that 
inform pilgrims’ everyday lives. Laila El-Sayed (2016, 3) speaks of ‘emotions of 
encounter to refer to the feelings triggered in travellers when meeting hitherto 
unknown people in unfamiliar lands. In my own use of the term here, it also 
encompasses feelings prompted by the experience of an encounter with the 
sacred. More specifically, I conceive of ‘emotions of encounter’ in terms of 
the feelings that result from the various ways in which different cultural dis- 
courses and moral registers conjoin in pilgrims’ making sense of their encoun- 
ters in Mecca. Such emotions of encounter encourage pilgrims to reflect on the 
connection between the meanings of the pilgrimage for them and significant 
events in their life. Various chapters in the book demonstrate how the narrators 
of pilgrimage accounts add their own voices to existing storylines and, con- 
versely, re-align their life stories to these storylines.^* 

The analysis of pilgrims’ narratives about the emotions of encounter in this 
book thus points to the salience of looking beyond the sacred sites themselves 
in order to trace the ways in which pilgrimage mediates between various realms 
of pilgrims’ experiences.* Indeed, the book’s focus on narrative mediation of 
the pilgrimage as a sensational form sheds light on how pilgrims make sense 
of their experiences by navigating storylines from a multiplicity of emotional 
discourses and grand schemes that inform their lives. Both the contributions 
that analyse historical pilgrimage travelogues and those that discuss contem- 
porary accounts document how vocabularies belonging to different cultural 
discourses acquire novel meanings as pilgrims translate and reiterate them in 
new settings.*6 Moreover, the resulting picture indicates that moral registers 


into a deep ontology-driven study of the specific ways of people's engagement with spir- 
its, gods, and supernatural entities is ultimately unproductive. Instead, she proposes an 
approach to religion that not only explores a religious tradition or mode of being from 
within, but also offers a standpoint from which to say something about it. 

44 See Picard (2016, 12) and Kaell (2014), who observed similar patterns in the storytelling of 
tourists and Christian pilgrims to Jerusalem respectively. 

45 X See Coleman (2021), who discusses numerous examples from other forms of pilgrimage 
to make a powerful argument about the need to reflect on how pilgrimage sites, journeys, 
rituals, stories, and metaphors are entangled with each other and with wider aspects of 
people's lives. 

46 See also Bender (2003, 109), who makes a similar argument about the everyday religious 
experiences of American volunteers who identify as spiritual. 
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pertaining to different ideals in pilgrim stories do not necessarily operate separ- 
ately or cause fragmentation. Ideals about Muslim personhood, social mobility, 
and romantic love, for example, may be mixed and merged in the specific moral 
lessons that pilgrims draw from their pilgrimage experiences.^ 

The contributions to the volume thus demonstrate that the narrators of pil- 
grimage accounts are active agents who appropriate the cultural discourses 
available to them in order to interpret and represent the pilgrimage in their 
accounts in ways that help them to make sense of their place in the world and to 
shape their relationships with others. In this sense, the meaning-making in pil- 
grimage accounts resonates with Thomas Tweed's understanding of religions 
as 'confluences of organic-cultural flows' (Tweed 2006, 54). As Tweed argues, 
by designating where we are from, identifying whom we are with, and pre- 
scribing how we move across space and time, religion is about 'crossing and 
dwelling, about making homes and crossing boundaries (Tweed 2006, 74—79). 
The meaning of Mecca as a strong point of orientation and place of attach- 
ment that comes to the fore in nearly all chapters in this book demonstrate 
that pilgrimage—and its narrativization—can be a very apt vehicle for such 
crossings and dwellings. 
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PART 1 


Historical Accounts 


CHAPTER 1 
Hajj Narratives as a Discursive Tradition 


Richard van Leeuwen 


The presupposition connecting the chapters in this volume is that both modern 
and pre-modern accounts of the hajj, transmitted in both written and oral form, 
should be seen as narratives that are governed by similar conventions.! Hajj 
accounts are—at least to a certain extent— structured and formally coherent; 
they are constructed in a situation of dialogue, with a presupposed audience, 
either readers or listeners; and, they are partly governed by social and discursive 
contexts, which influence the subjects highlighted by the narrator, including 
references to real circumstances and events, the framing of experiences, and 
the interpretation of the hajj as a meaningful, even symbolic, undertaking. The 
notion of narratives implies that experiences are by definition mediated by 
social conventions and by discursive traditions, which endows them with a 
coherent set of meanings. Of course, there are significant differences between 
written and orally transmitted narratives, for instance with regard to the avail- 
ability of the account over time and the setting of the dialogic process involving 
diverse audiences. However, it can be argued that these differences are mainly 
related to the process of transmission and the media involved in them. Pre- 
sumably, the conventions governing the process of narration and the discurs- 
ive fields in which hajj accounts are embedded ensure a substantial overlap 
between early and modern accounts and between written and oral accounts.? 

The suggestion that hajj accounts are part of a discursive field that is gov- 
erned by conventions that partly define their form, content, and interpretation 
presupposes that both pre-modern and modern accounts are part of an identi- 
fiable and more or less coherent tradition. It also implies that this tradition of 
hajj accounts is not stagnant or based on imitation only. Instead, this volume 
suggests that the tradition is dynamic, able to adapt to new circumstances and 
outlooks, and able to incorporate influences that redefine its boundaries and 


1 This chapter is based on an analysis of a large corpus of hajj travelogues from between the 
twelfth century and 1950, which is part of the project ‘Modern articulations of the pilgrimage 
to Mecca’ funded by Nwo. A monograph about the same subject is in the course of prepara- 
tion. 

2 Foradiscussion of the cultural and narratological aspects of travelogues, see: Nünning, Nün- 
ning and Neumann 2010; and Gymnich, Nünning and Nünning 2008. 
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conventions, including introducing new formats and mechanisms of transmis- 
sion. With regard to hajj accounts, this dynamic element is secured by the 
component of the journey, which obliges the author to integrate references to 
a real environment and to a presumably authentic personal experience. Even 
if conventions are strong, the element of travel imposes a form of contingency 
upon the text, necessarily adding a referential strategy to the poetics of the tra- 
dition. This experiential component represents one of the key conventions of 
the tradition and is often the main incentive to talk or write about the hajj. 

In this chapter, I briefly outline the main characteristics of the hajj account 
tradition as it developed over the course of several centuries. The chapter 
begins with the first examples from the twelfth to fourteenth centuries via the 
period of ‘consolidation’ in the seventeenth century and ends with the mod- 
ern trends between 1850 and 1950. As the observations above indicate, it will 
be argued that both pre-modern and modern accounts can be seen as belong- 
ing to a single, dynamic, and coherent tradition, and that, as far as conveying 
the personal experience of the hajj is concerned, there is no essential rupture 
separating a ‘traditional’ category from a ‘modern’ category, nor written from 
oral accounts. All these forms are governed by a shared set of discursive and 
narrative conventions. These conventions can be analytically divided into two 
frameworks that help determine how the accounts are anchored and stabilized 
in a clearly distinguishable discursive tradition along with specific elements 
that allow for their flexibility and their links to a contingent and changing real- 
ity. In this chapter, I identify these two frameworks as references to religious 
discourse on the one hand, and the notion of the ‘journey’ as a mediated exper- 
ience on the other hand. 


1 The Religious Framework 


One of the core obligations of Islam, the ibadat, the practice and perception 
of the hajj, is rooted in the corpus of religious texts. These evidently include 
the Quran, in which several verses can be found defining the hajj as a religious 
obligation, and a number of hadiths, which illustrate its practice by transmit- 
ting the acts and sayings of the Prophet with regard to the hajj and establishing 
these as binding examples. The references to the hajj in these authoritative 
sources situate the doctrine at the heart of the Islamic faith. The hajj is usually 
thought to be moulded after the example of the Prophet's ‘farewell hajj’, one 
year before his death, but a careful analysis of the relevant sources shows that 
it took some time before a consensus was reached about the proper procedures 
and the various rituals. It was only under the Umayyad Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 
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646—705) that the form of the hajj as it is known today was established. From 
then on, the procedures remained remarkably stable, as it became connected 
to both the notion of orthodoxy and to the era of the Prophet as a source of 
piety and paradigms (Munt 2013). 

The references to the Prophet and the early history of Islam inculcate the hajj 
with strong historical connotations. For pilgrims, a journey to the Holy Places of 
Mecca and Medina is first of all a visit to the places where the Prophet received 
his revelations, where his life unfolded, where his presence can still be felt, and 
where the great events of the early Muslim community occurred. This historical 
sensation is projected onto the Holy Places as a sacrosanct domain (Haram), 
the buildings which embody Islamic history, and, of course, the Ka‘ba, the sym- 
bolic centre of the Islamic universe, where God’s proximity can be experienced. 
There is hardly any hajj account, pre-modern or modern that does not refer to 
this historical dimension emanating from the spatial setting of the pilgrimage. 
It is conceptualized in the notion of 'shawq' or ‘longing’, that is, the desire to 
visit the ‘House of God’ and the grave of the Prophet. This desire is cultivated 
in a specific genre of texts (tashwiq) aiming to incite the believers to go on hajj, 
mainly consisting of compilations of Quranic verses, hadiths, and religious- 
historical sources proving the merits ( fada'il) of the Holy Places (Munt 2014; 
Peters 1994a; 1994b; Casewit 1991). 

A second field in which the religious significance of the hajj was anchored 
was the tradition of legal scholarship and the practice of juridical argument- 
ation (figh) to uncover the requirements of the sharia, the God-given legal 
precepts. From an early age, all handbooks of legal rules contained a separate 
chapter on the hajj and many separate compendia were compiled summariz- 
ing the rituals and regulations (manasik) of the pilgrimage. These compendia 
served as guides for (aspiring) pilgrims and were often kept at hand to be con- 
sulted during the rites, so as not to deviate from the proper procedures and 
render the pilgrimage invalid as a fulfilment of the religious obligation. The 
manasik include the rules for both the obligatory hajj, which every Muslim 
should perform once in his life, if he is capable of doing so, and which takes 
place during fixed days on the Islamic calendar, and also for the 'umra, the 
shortened pilgrimage, which is not obligatory and which can be performed 
throughout the year. 

The main components of the pilgrimage treated in the manasik manuals 
are, first, the conditions for embarking upon the journey, such as the ability of 
the pilgrim to travel without endangering his life and goods and without leav- 
ing his family in destitute circumstances; second, the types of hajj that can be 
performed: the umra and hajj combined without interruption (giran); the hajj 
without the umra (but including the tawaf of arrival and the say, see below) 
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or preceding it (/frad); the 'umra and hajj with an interruption (tamattu‘); third, 
the regulations concerning the actual rites of the hajj, including the taking 
on of the state of consecration (éhram) by declaring the intention (niyya) just 
before entering the haram area, donning two unstitched garments (for men; 
for women the only rule is that their face may not be covered), and accepting 
the restrictions of the state of consecration; the circumambulation of the Ka‘ba 
seven times (tawaf ); running between al-Safa and al-Marwa seven times (say); 
the congregation, or ‘standing’, on the plain of ‘Arafa on the ninth day of the 
month dhu al-hijja, which is the main collective ceremony of the hajj (wuquf 
or waqfa); the stoning of three pillars representing the devil (ramy); the shaving 
of the head and ending the state of ihram. Other recommended rites include 
the tawaf al-ifada after the wuqüf, the sacrifice of animals (‘Id al-adha), and the 
farewell tawaf after which many pilgrims continue their journey to Medina to 
visit the tomb of Muhammad, which is called the ziyara and is not officially 
part of the hajj.? 

The doctrine and regulations of the hajj were developed by legal scholars 

over time within the four legal schools (madhhabs). A consensus formed about 
the main components, or ‘pillars’ (arkan), of the hajj, but differences remained 
regarding the assessment of other components, which are categorized by some 
scholars as ‘mandatory’ (wajib) and by others only ‘custom’ (sunna, in its gen- 
eral sense), while others state they are simply ‘recommended’ (mandub). As can 
be expected, the manasik are an integral part of the majority of hajj accounts. 
Sometimes complete compendia of the mandasik are inserted; sometimes the 
proper procedures are illustrated by the account of the narrator following the 
procedures; and, sometimes the regulations are discussed by the author with 
references to legal authorities. Sometimes authors refer to legal opinions, or 
fatwa, but in general, perhaps remarkably, fatwa collections contain very few 
issues relating to the hajj. Shi‘is have their own manasik, which differ in the 
time-schedule and some devotional acts (Arjana 2017, 65ff.). Of course, the 
excursions into law inserted in hajj accounts are meant, first, to ascertain that 
the author's hajj is legally valid and accepted by God (mabrür); second, as a 
guidance for future pilgrims; and, third, to represent, or construct, the religios- 
ity and erudition of the author, reinforcing his credentials and reputation as a 
scholar and a pious believer. In modern hajj accounts, the legal component is 
often less prominent than before, but the framework of legal prescriptions is 
always referred to. 


3 For recent general descriptions of the ceremonies, rules, and cultural aspects of the hajj, see: 
Buitelaar, Stephan-Emmrich and Thimm 2021; Arjana 2017; Tagliacozzo and Toorawa 2016; 
Mols and Buitelaar 2015; Porter and Saif 2013; Porter 2012; Peters 1994a; 1994b. 
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The rites of the hajj are not only discussed in the legal tradition, as a set 
of obligations, prescriptions, and conditions founded on the traditional meth- 
odologies and practices of Islamic jurisprudence. They are also considered as 
symbolic acts in the sense that they are based on specific ‘wisdom’ (hikma). 
This field of hajj discourse is connected with the domain of spirituality, and 
is explored most elaborately, but not exclusively, within Sufi thought. The hajj 
as an undertaking is generally symbolically imagined as a re-enactment of the 
believers death and journey to the hereafter. The pilgrims prepare themselves 
as if they are departing for their last journey; the iram outfit of male pilgrims 
is usually compared to a shroud; and, the collective ceremony at ‘Arafa is top- 
ically associated with the Last Judgement, when all believers together stand 
before God, but are individually responsible for their sins. After the comple- 
tion of the obligatory rites, the pilgrims are cleansed of their sins 'as when their 
mother bore them; according to a hadith (al-Ghazali 2001, 16). Some of the 
rites have a plainer meaning, such as the say, exhibiting the physical fitness of 
the Muslim community, while others have a mere allegorical meaning, such as 
the stoning of the pillars representing the devil, which, indirectly, symbolizes 
the purification of sins and the intention to denounce evil.* 

Some ritual acts contain references to Mecca’s legendary history. The sa‘y 
and the drinking of water from the Zamzam well in the Grand Mosque, for 
instance, are associated with Hajar, who was banished to the desert by Ibrahim 
and feverously ran to and fro to find water for her son Isma‘ll. The water is still 
associated with various magical attributes. Other acts contain mainly symbolic 
and spiritual connotations, such as the tawaf around the Ka‘ba, which is ima- 
gined as the respectful approach to a royal palace, or the kissing of the Black 
Stone, which is not only a stone that descended from paradise, but also, sym- 
bolically represents the right hand of God—kissing it symbolizes the renewal 
of the covenant with God. In the Sufi tradition, these symbolic interpretations 
are developed as ishara (allusive meaning; symbol), or majaz (metaphor), and 
are set in the general framework of a mystical cosmography or of trajectories 
on the Sufi path. In general, the significance of performing the rites is primarily 
to show total obedience to God (Peters 1994a; 1994b). 

Both the pilgrimage's legal obligation and the long-felt desire for the Holy 
Places in the form of shawq are often mentioned in hajj travelogues as incent- 
ives to embark on the journey to the Hijaz. The notion of shawq introduces the 
emotional and experiential element into the very core of the hajj as a religious 


4 Foran overview of the ‘meanings’ of the hajj, see: al-Ghazali 1983, 83-120; in the bibliography 
the Arabic texts and French and English translations are mentioned. 
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undertaking. It is a source of spirituality and the component that connects 
experience with the discursive referentiality of the accounts. It explains why, 
for instance, the Prophet’s tomb in Medina is such a significant destination for 
pilgrims, although it is not officially part of the hajj obligations. It explains emo- 
tional responses at the first sight of the Ka‘ba or the green dome of the Prophet’s 
Mosque. It explains why travelogues often emphasize the physical hardships of 
the arduous journey to the Hijaz, or of the exhausting rituals in the blazing Ara- 
bian sun, or the illnesses and dangers to which the pilgrims are exposed during 
their journey. In this sense, it is associated with other tropes that indicate emo- 
tional and mental states during the hajj and that recur in hajj accounts, such 
as khudü (humility), khushu‘ (humility), rahba (awe), and sabr (patience). In 
combination with legal precepts and awareness of the hikma of the rituals, this 
emotional spirituality connected the pilgrimage with everyday religiosity and 
determined its significance for the conduct and piety of the believers. 

The spiritual connotations of the Holy Places and of specific sites fostered 
the incorporation of the hajj into wider patterns of pilgrimage and ritual prac- 
tices. Pilgrimage to regional and local shrines of pious saints were part of every- 
day religiosity throughout the Muslim world. These visits (ziyàra) were a source 
of baraka (blessing) and an opportunity to ask the deceased saints for 'inter- 
cession' (tawassul) before God to obtain prosperity on earth and bliss in the 
hereafter (Arjana 2017, 5-16). These practices became widespread at the holy 
sites in the Hijaz as well, mainly because of the historical symbolism of the 
places and the belief that the Prophet was still alive in his grave. During the 
journey, pilgrims visited shrines and graves of pious saints, and in some places, 
such as the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem and many saints’ tombs in Africa and 
Asia, the hajj rites were enacted during the days of the hajj as a kind of pseudo- 
hajj to profit from its merits. These ideas and practices were condemned by 
some orthodox scholars, such as the reformer Ibn Taymiyya (1263), who restric- 
ted pilgrimage rites to the time and place of the hajj and rejected the notion of 
tawassul (Memon 1976). 

The rich textual tradition which underlies the concept, doctrine, and prac- 
tice of the hajj serves as a solid referential framework for hajj narratives. In vir- 
tually all travelogues, this religious framework is carefully and conscientiously 
constructed, in order to link them to the large and hierarchically organized tra- 
dition of religious discourse. The intention to go on hajj, including the various 
events and the spiritual experiences that are connected with specific Quranic 
verses and hadiths, thereby defines the religious dimension of the text and the 
journey. During the journey, references to religious discourse may resurface 
from time to time in the form of quotations from the holy texts or from theolo- 
gical or historical sources, discussions of legal issues, the purchase of religious 
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books, encounters with holy figures or scholars, visits to shrines and sacred 
places, summaries of the manasik, etc. Often prayers or meditations are inser- 
ted, sometimes referring to the famous devotional work Dala'il al-khayrat, by 
the Moroccan Sufi al-Jazuli (1404-1465), which pilgrims were recommended to 
read during the pilgrimage. Evidently, the religious dimension of the narrative 
culminates in the actual hajj, both as a discursive element and as an experience. 
It is the hajj as a religious concept and an experience that structures the nar- 
rative as a ‘signifier’ and imbues all components with a religious value within 
specific cluster of meanings and symbols. It represents a stabilizing framework 
that determines the way in which the text should be interpreted and, to a cer- 
tain extent, the main criterion to situate the hajj travelogue as a genre within 
the religious discursive tradition. 

Still, the ways in which the religious framework is integrated in hajj narrat- 
ives are diverse. Some authors emphasize specific aspects that are neglected by 
others. This diversity is strengthened by the secular components of the narrat- 
ives, which are connected to the experiential impact of the journey through the 
perspective of individual authors. As we will see, the boundaries and coherence 
defined by the ‘objective’ framework of religious discourse are often subverted 
by the contingent influences of the actual journey. 


2 Framing the Hajj as a Journey 


Apart from any religious intentions, the hajj is a physical journey, with all the 
vicissitudes this implies. Within the Islamic textual tradition, the travelogue is 
categorized by the concept of rihla, which is not precisely defined as a liter- 
ary form, nor well-researched as a genre.5 Here I will not attempt to present 
a generic definition of rihla, but rather concentrate on the specific category of 
hajj accounts. This is partly justified by the consideration that most travelogues 
written by Muslims across time either were hajj accounts or at least contained 
a hajj episode. After all, the hajj was one of the few reasons the Prophet gave 
for travelling, next to education and the necessity to gain a livelihood. With its 
tendency to give extensive instructions with regard to the moral aspects of life, 
the Muslim tradition also produced an elaborate code of conduct for travel, 
covering the permitted reasons for travelling, auspicious days for departure, 
pious formulas, verses and prayers, luggage, and other practical matters, both 
for pilgrims and secular travellers. These instructions are often included in hajj 


5 Astudy of the formal aspects of the hajj travelogue is al-Samaany 2000. 
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travelogues, not only to strengthen the religious layer in the text, but also as a 
way to contain the unpredictability of the journey by providing a detailed set 
of practical and moral instructions. Some of these are specifically related to the 
hajj and integrate the religious framework into the practical layer of the jour- 
ney. After all, a journey, and especially a pilgrimage journey, is not a morally 
neutral, physical undertaking; it is also a journey through a ‘sacred’ landscape 
that contains and reveals the wonders of God's creation, and in which all kinds 
of religious references are hidden or exposed. It is the interaction between the 
vicissitudes of physical travel and the religious purport of the journey through 
which the experiential component of the narrative is negotiated, as an account 
of a personal experience embedded in a religious discourse of signification. The 
ultimate aim of the journey through space was to come closer to God in the 
spiritual sense (Eickelman and Piscatori 1990). 

The tradition of travel literature in Islam is often traced back to the fam- 
ous works of Ibn Jubayr (1145-1217) and Ibn Battuta (1304-1369). However, as 
has been remarked by others, these texts are perhaps too diverse to serve as 
the starting point for a definition of a coherent generic type. Whereas Ibn 
Jubayr’s book is a straightforward hajj account, complemented with a brief 
journey to Syria and Iraq (Ibn Jubayr 2001; 1400/1980), Ibn Battüta's travelogue 
is best understood as a partial autobiography, which contains an important 
hajj episode, but which is concerned much more with the author's peregrina- 
tions through Asia (Ibn Battüta 1958-2000). Furthermore, whereas Ibn Jubayr's 
text is a well-balanced, well-structured, compact, and stylized narrative, Ibn 
Battüta's Rihla is much more varied and filled with digressions, anecdotes, quo- 
tations, historical excursions, etc. (Netton 1996; 1993). From about the same 
period, we also have the less famous texts of al-‘Abdari (1289) and Ibn al- 
Sabah (late fourteenth century). The former is a hajj travelogue from Morocco, 
which is less literary and more fragmentary than Ibn Jubayr's (al-‘Abdari 1968), 
while the latter, from Andalusia, is a more coherent account of an Ibn Battüta- 
like peregrination, although it is primarily a pilgrimage account (Ibn al-Sabah 
2008). Although these four texts certainly have many features in common, it 
is not evident that these are sufficient to categorize them as belonging to the 
same generic corpus, unless it is conceded that a certain measure of diversity 
is part of the definition. And to what extent can the hajj be seen as the element 
bringing coherence in the corpus? 

If we look at the corpus of hajj travelogues in the pre-modern and early 
modern periods, roughly between the twelfth century and 1800, we find that 
diversity is an important and persistent quality of the texts, and further that it 
took some time before the corpus crystallized into a more or less coherent gen- 
eric type. The diversity is, first of all, brought about by the intentions of each 
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author. Ibn Battüta and Ibn al-Sabah were primarily 'elobetrotters, who were 
not irreligious, quite on the contrary, but whose intentions were first and fore- 
most to explore the world and perhaps find a living elsewhere. Ibn Jubayr and 
al-Abdari in contrast, were deliberately pursuing a religious aim—the pilgrim- 
age. Apart from these two categories, there is another type of travelogue, also 
from the Maghrib, which can be characterized as ‘literary’ journeys, because, 
although their ultimate destination was Mecca, they were primarily focused 
on encounters with literati and scholars during the journey. An example is 
the travelogue by the Andalusian scholar al-Tujaybi, which dates back to the 
end of the thirteenth century (al-Tujaybi 1395/1975). These very diverse texts 
were connected by the 'event' and 'trope' of the hajj, but their intentions and 
formal structures as narratives are quite different. Still, together they exemplify 
the diverse elements that came to belong to the generic conventions of hajj 
travelogues, in all its diversity. 

Apart from the intentions of the authors, most texts are also diverse with 
regard to their narrative strategies, structure, and form. The basic format of the 
travelogue is the journal, which is either divided temporally, from day to day, 
or spatially, from one town to the next. Al-Abdari for instance, who travelled 
by caravan through North Africa, carefully registers the stages of his itinerary, 
the places where water can be found, the quality of the water, the kinds of 
landscapes, places to buy food, weather conditions, etc., as a guide for future 
pilgrims. In this way, several routes through the desert were documented, so 
pilgrims could prepare themselves for the difficult journey. The Syrian scholar, 
Sufi, and poet ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi's travelogue (1693) is systematically 
constructed as a day-to-day diary with a fixed formula opening the entry for 
each day. This structural layer of the text is a strong mechanism of referential- 
ity, as a spatio-temporal framework that is directly related to the experience 
of the travellers and their interaction with their environment. This spatio- 
temporal structure is even more important because it is connected with the 
spatio-temporal schema of the hajj, which, of course, is situated in a very spe- 
cific time and place (al-Nabulusi 1410/1989; Sirriyeh 1985). 

The referential framework of the journey functions as a container for vari- 
ous kinds of inserted references to a vast reservoir of textual sources. I have 
already mentioned intertextual references to religious texts, legal handbooks, 
and theological and spiritual speculations, which link the narrative to the dis- 
cursive environment of the religious tradition. As we have seen, sometimes 
complete compendia of manasik were incorporated at a certain point into 
the spatio-temporal framework. Other inserted digressions, usually indicated 
as fa'ida (interesting note), masala (issue), ghariba (strange anecdote), latifa 
(nice anecdote), fas (chapter), etc., are concerned with all kinds of literary 
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or scholarly curiosa, and are either comments or advice by the authors them- 
selves or quotations or fragments taken from other works, such as histories, geo- 
graphical handbooks, literature, biographical handbooks, other travelogues, 
etc. These intermezzos may be related to specific places where the author 
passes by, or to persons or events encountered on the way. Some authors make 
more use of this narrative strategy than others, but in general we can say that 
travelogues are, as a rule, constructed as collages of text fragments within the 
framework of the journal. 

This strategy not only secures the narrative's integration into other discurs- 
ive traditions, such as religion, history, and geography, but also characterizes 
it as ‘literature’, or adab, a term used to define literary refinement and erudi- 
tion, which covers a wide range of texts and allows for a great internal diversity. 
By associating himself with this tradition, the author displays his piety, eru- 
dition, good taste, and literary versatility. Therefore, it is no coincidence that 
poetry is an important component in the corpus of hajj travelogues. There 
are many examples of hajj accounts in verse, particularly within the Persian 
and Turkish traditions, and, often, travelogues contain poetry either written by 
the author himself or quoted by him from other sources. The poems may not 
only prove the author's proficiency, but also illustrate his personal sentiments 
and meditations, as an aesthetic response to his environment. An interest- 
ing example of poetic interaction in a hajj travelogue is by al-Nabulusi, who 
often composed poems impromptu when he visited the graves of pious saints 
and recorded his emotional and intuitive epiphanic experiences (al-Nabulusi 
1410/1989). 

Whereas the inserted digressions usually refer to contingent discourses, the 
spatio-temporal framework firmly connects the narrative with the personal 
experiences of the author, which, after all, occur in a physical and material 
setting. This setting consists of physical and geographical conditions, but also 
of political circumstances, such as territorial boundaries, taxes, travel restric- 
tions, oppression, warfare, rebellions, administrative measures, and general 
(in)security. Although references to political issues are often not systematic 
or elaborate, they are part of the referential framework of the journey, as a 
highly influential category of forces. Pilgrims needed permission to embark 
upon their journey or to pass through certain areas; they were often taxed and 
had to submit to specific administrative regulations; and, they were forced to 
make detours to avoid warfare, seditious regions, or aggressive nomad tribes. 
More generally, these circumstances represent an element of contingency and 
change in the corpus as a whole, since historical transformations leave their 
traces in the texts. Similarly, the encounter with different societies and peoples 
may evoke an anthropological interest resulting in observations of the customs 
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of ‘exotic’ peoples, villages, and towns, which are often assessed based on reli- 
gious knowledge and compliance. 

Most of the references to history, geography, anthropology, or politics can 
be related to texts in some way or another and thereby contribute to the inter- 
textual entanglement of the narrative. Other forms of referentiality are more 
exclusively related to the physical conditions of the journey, such as exhaus- 
tion, thirst, hunger, illness, accidents, heat, cold, rain, storm, fear, pain, anger, 
etc., and mishaps, such as being attacked and robbed by nomad tribes, brig- 
ands, and thieves. One pilgrim reports that even his clothes and the cooking 
pots on the fire were stolen by Bedouins on the way, while another complains 
about an ulcer in his foot. Travellers in a caravan through the desert are most 
always afraid of being attacked or of missing a water well, while travellers by sea 
are harassed by storms. These inconveniences are not restricted to the journey 
itself, but include the rites and experiences in Mecca. Many pilgrims become 
ill in the Holy Places and sometimes cholera causes the roads to be lined with 
corpses; pilgrims complain about crowdedness, particularly during both the 
say, because the street is filled with sellers of vegetables, general goods, camels, 
and donkeys, and during the return from ‘Arafa, when the pilgrims have to 
squeeze through a narrow passage where many fall from their camels and get 
killed; hygienic circumstances are insufficient and pilgrims complain about 
other pilgrims urinating at holy sites, cooking inside mosques, or using the 
graveyard as a place to graze their animals; the fighting around the Ka'ba to 
reach the Black Stone, resulting in casualties and endangering women, is gen- 
erally condemned; and, theft and Bedouin attacks are rampant and cause casu- 
alties and property loss. In general, in most hajj narratives the experience of the 
rituals is euphoric, but the description is often combined with an unrestrained 
picture of their inconveniences, already in the earliest accounts. 

Among the recurring structural components of the hajj travelogue, from 
an early stage onwards, is the practice of visiting scholars and literati on the 
way. This includes passing by specific religious sites, such as tombs of pious 
saints and scholars, prominent mosques, and religious institutions. We can 
already recognize this component in the account of al-‘Abdari (thirteenth 
century), who visits many scholars along the way to discuss religious issues, 
exchange texts, and report on colleagues. In general, these encounters resulted 
in íjazas, or certificates attesting to the proficiency of a scholar in reciting and 
interpreting specific texts, thereby transmitting authority from one scholar to 
another. Some later travelogues by Maghribi authors, from the thirteenth cen- 
tury onwards, consist mainly of short biographies of scholars and literati with 
whom the authors communicated in various places during the journey, includ- 
ing examples of their poetry, prosopographic information, and references to 
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their texts. It is not difficult to see that this practice, and the records which 
resulted from it, were conducive to the formation and preservation of schol- 
arly and intellectual networks, in which texts circulated, forms of authority 
were constructed, and personal relationships were established. In al-‘Abdani’s 
text we can see that these visits could result in personal friendships. In later 
travelogues, the encounters along the way and in the Hijaz remained a signi- 
ficant element, sometimes in the form of appendixes and lists along with the 
insertion of ijaza texts and their chains of transmission. 

Among the inconveniences of the hajj was the inevitable intercourse with 
people of dubious religious credentials. Travelers through North Africa often 
complained about the lack of knowledge about the Qur'an or legal rules in 
certain villages, the impudent behaviour of women, or laxity in religious mor- 
ality. Heterodoxy was even more abhorred, for instance when a caravan passed 
through 'Ibadi territory in Algeria and sometimes the hated and feared ‘Ibadis, 
an isolated heterodox sect, joined the travellers. In the Hijaz itself, it was the 
confrontation with Shi‘is that annoyed the Sunni majority of pilgrims. For 
Shi'is, the pilgrimage to Najaf and Karbala, the holy sites in Iraq, were just as 
important as the hajj, and the two pilgrimages were usually combined (Arjana 
2017, XXV). In Mecca, the Shi'is, mostly Persians, were obliged to pay extraordin- 
ary taxes and were often harassed by Bedouins. They were despised because of 
their particular rituals and litanies, which were often more fraught with emo- 
tion than the Sunnis were accustomed to. Conversely, the Persians, who often 
spoke only rudimentary (or ‘Qur’anic’) Arabic, and who belonged to a priv- 
ileged elite, looked down on the uncouth Bedouins and the unsophisticated 
conditions of the hajj. In this way, the hajj functioned as a touchstone of reli- 
gious orthodoxy and normative behaviour and an occasion where differences 
in religious practice came to the surface. As a result of these encounters, in the 
early modern period Mecca and Medina became centres of religious debates 
and education, including the exchange of hadith scholarship and theological 
opinions, which subsequently influenced debates in the various parts of the 
Muslim world and strengthened a sense of orthodoxy and orthopraxis. 

This brief outline suggests that it is possible to define a fairly consistent 
framework for identifying a coherent corpus that is governed by shared generic 
conventions. Hajj travelogues are internally fragmented texts with strong inter- 
textual ramifications and organized primarily by spatio-temporal and religious 
frameworks; they are characterized by encounters, personal experiences, refer- 
ences to a combined physical and 'sacred' geography, and structured by the hajj 
as the main ‘signifier’. It should be stressed that although this format is to a large 
extent shaped by narrative conventions and referentiality, hajj travelogues gen- 
erally contain distinctly personal elements, both as experiences and as medit- 
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ations. They can therefore be perceived as narratives in which personal forms 
of religiosity are constructed and conveyed by the author by combining the 
subjective, contingent experience of the journey with references to a solid, 
‘objective’ framework of religious discourse, in order to negotiate a place in the 
broad spectrum of Muslim religiosity. Although tendencies to idealize the hajj 
experience can be perceived, the overall impression is that the corpus presents 
a genuine experience of the hajj, including its inconveniences and adversities. 
Significantly, over the course of time pilgrims began referring to their prede- 
cessors and incorporated often long excerpts from their accounts in their own 
travelogues, suggesting that the authors were conscious of being part of an 
ongoing tradition. 


3 Periodization, Cultural Background, and Modernity 


The overview presented above is mainly based on a textual approach to the 
hajj travelogue as a narrative form. However, as I have argued, the element of 
travel as a ‘real’, contingent experience implies that the texts are necessarily 
co-constructed by influences from outside the text and the historical setting in 
which they were conceived. We have seen that the paradigms I underscored 
were mainly derived from the Maghribi tradition (Andalusia and Morocco), 
which produced the earliest examples of hajj travelogues and which stead- 
ily developed into a coherent corpus over time (Magaman 2014). This corpus 
came to maturation in the monumental work of Abdallah al-‘Ayyashi (1627- 
1679), which became a paradigm of hajj travel narratives and which contains 
all the elements that became part of the corpus during the previous centuries 
(al-‘Ayyashi 2011). The question arises: To what extent do other traditions of hajj 
travelogues, from other parts of the Muslim world, fit in this paradigm, taking 
into their different cultural backgrounds and periodization into account? 

In general, we can say that the hajj travelogues which emerged in Otto- 
man Syria, Persia, Central Asia, and the Indian subcontinent followed their 
own trajectories, which were influenced by the particular literary conven- 
tions and historical temporalities of those regions. Whereas the first Maghribi 
travelogues appeared from the twelfth century onwards, the Persian tradition, 
which included texts from Central Asia and the Indian subcontinent, dates 
back to the eleventh century with the hajj travelogue of Naser-e Khosrow 
(10041088), a rather frugal but still personal diary, which was, however, not 
succeeded by other travel accounts until the mid-sixteenth century (Nasir-i 
Khusraw 2001). An important text within the Persian tradition was the Futuh 
al-Haramayn by Muhy al-Din al-Lani (d. 1526), which is not a proper travelogue, 
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but a description of the pilgrimage and the Holy Places, accompanied by draw- 
ings (Burak 2017; Milstein 2006). In the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries some 
interesting travel accounts were written in Persian, but the great upsurge came 
during Qajar rule in the nineteenth century (Kiyanrad 2020; al-Afsgar 2002; 
Daniel 2002; Hanaway 2002). The first travelogue in Urdu, from the Indian 
subcontinent, was written in the mid-nineteenth century, while the Ottoman- 
Turkish tradition evolved as an offshoot from the Persian tradition and was 
initially marked by rather factual itineraries and guidebooks. The poet Yusuf 
Nabi (1642-1712) was among the first to write a personal hajj account in Otto- 
man Turkish in the early modern period (Çoşkun 2000; 1985). In Syria, travel 
literature as a literary genre began to flourish from the seventeenth century 
onwards and developed its own poetics. Its highlight was the aforementioned 
hajj travelogue written by al-Nabulusi, which gained a paradigmatic status sim- 
ilar to al-Ayyashr's text (Elger 2003). Travelogues of pilgrims from West Africa, 
Malaysia, and the Indonesian archipelago were first written during the nine- 
teenth century (al-Naqar 1972). The different temporalities of these traditions 
can be explained by historical circumstances, such as the combination of a 
sophisticated literary and scholarly culture in the pre-modern Maghrib com- 
bined with its distance from the Islamic core lands and the increased integ- 
ration of the Muslim world after the emergence of the great early modern 
empires in the sixteenth century under the Ottoman, Safawid, and Mughal sul- 
tans. 

It is beyond the scope of this chapter to discuss the peculiarities of the 
travelogues that were conceived within these diverse cultural and political 
environments. May it suffice to say that all these strands within the corpus of 
hajj travelogues show some remarkable similarities, such as the basic frame- 
works of religion and the journey along with an often-fragmented structure, 
enabling the author to include references and texts of various kinds. Some 
accounts are focused mainly on the practical component of the journey and 
the itinerary, as a guide for future pilgrims, while others reduce this part to a 
minimum, concentrating on the religious and spiritual aspects of the undertak- 
ing. The fascinating text written by the Mughal scholar and Sufi Shah Waliallah 
(17031762), for instance, uses the spiritual and historical symbolism of the 
Holy Places to report on his epiphanies and conversations with the Prophet. 
The aim is not only to use the connotations of the hajj to explain his spiritual 
philosophy, but also to present himself as an authority endorsed by the Prophet 
himself (Shah Waliallah 2007). However, this was not specific for Indian texts; 
another account from the Indian subcontinent, by Rafi‘ al-Din al-Muradabadi 
(1721-1788), who travelled to Mecca in 1786, shows a much more balanced com- 
position of spiritual and practical components (al-Muradabadi 2004). 
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The different traditions seem to converge into a more or less coherent genre 
during the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, not only 
because of their shared referential frameworks, but also as a result of the 
increased interactions between the different cultural domains of the Muslim 
world during the advancing process of globalization. As a phenomenon tran- 
scending territorial boundaries, the hajj was particularly affected by the pro- 
cesses of globalization, which not only intensified encounters between Europe 
and the Muslim world, but also the communication and exchange between 
the various Muslim lands and empires. The hajj and the networks it main- 
tained became a significant mechanism in the intricate political configurations 
that developed from the end of the fifteenth century onwards, and it can be 
argued that the hajj travelogue, as a genre practiced all over the Muslim world, 
was co-produced by processes of globalization, which provided the continuity 
between its early models and newly emerging trends. 

It is my presupposition that no sharp rupture can be perceived in the devel- 
opment of the corpus of hajj between a ‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ period. 
Instead, I suggest that we should consider the changes that occurred as a 
development within a continuous and dynamic discursive field. The basic pat- 
terns of the hajj account, which I sketched above, remained in use during the 
nineteenth century and well into the twentieth century, even in its most con- 
ventional forms. Still, the circumstances in which these accounts were writ- 
ten underwent significant changes from the onset of the nineteenth century 
onwards, which also affected the form and content of hajj narratives. The inva- 
sion of Egypt by Napoleon, the rise of the alliance between the Sa‘tid family 
and the Wahhabi reformers in the Arabian Peninsula, which resulted in their 
occupation of the Holy Places between 1805 and 1810, and the occupation of 
Algeria by the French in 1830, heralded a new era. European nations rapidly 
established their world-hegemony in the fields of politics, economy, and cul- 
ture, and came to dominate most parts of the Muslim world in Africa and Asia 
through colonial rule. New routes for trade and travel were opened up, partic- 
ularly after the introduction of steamships and railways, which made the need 
for caravans obsolete. The hajj, too, became increasingly supervised and organ- 
ized by colonial governments, who attempted to control the rapidly increasing 
number of Muslim pilgrims from their domains (Green 2015; Gelvin and Green 
2014). 

The rise of European coloniality in Africa and Asia heralded the decline and 
eventual collapse of the Ottoman Empire during World War 1, which brought 
the Middle East under European control and wiped away age-old administrat- 
ive structures. Apart from the almost total control of travel routes by European 
maritime companies, the consequences for the hajj were twofold: first, due 
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to the improved facilities for travel, the number of pilgrims rapidly increased 
during the nineteenth century; second, pilgrims became dependent on newly 
founded mechanisms of control, such as permissions for travelling, visas, trans- 
port tickets, passports, bank deposits, etc. An additional change during this 
time came about due to cholera epidemies in Mecca, which stemmed from 
the large growth of pilgrims. International conventions controlled by European 
powers imposed various sanitary regulations on the hajj, such as quarantines 
for pilgrims travelling to and from Mecca. The main facilities for quarantine 
were on the island Karaman near the Arabian coast, al-Tür in Sinai, and Beirut, 
while temporary facilities were built in Yanbu‘, on the Arabian coast, and Bom- 
bay. Obviously, these measures greatly affected the experience of pilgrims, who 
on the one hand profited from faster and cheaper modes of travel, but on the 
other hand had to suffer the restrictions imposed upon them by non-Muslims 
(Mishra 2011; Pearson 1996).® 

The transformations during the nineteenth century were not confined to the 
practicalities of the hajj, but also involved the imposition of values, institu- 
tions, and administrative forms under European tutelage and the imposition 
of the European form of modernity in all fields of society. European domina- 
tion was experienced as intruding and oppressive, and over the course of the 
nineteenth century throughout the Muslim world strategies were conceived to 
achieve a form of political and cultural emancipation, which aimed not only to 
restore the Muslims’ past glory and sense of dignity, but also to cultivate new, 
modern vision of Muslim societies. A modern outlook on religion was thought 
to revitalize society and afford the Muslims their rightful place in the modern 
world. These strategies were directed at a re-orientation towards Muslim cul- 
tural heritage, the adoption of useful examples from European societies and 
culture, and the mobilization of modern ideologies of political emancipation, 
which could support the struggle against European colonial hegemony. These 
trends became particularly visible towards the end of the nineteenth and in 
the first half of the twentieth century, when colonial domination was experi- 
enced as a threat to cultural authenticity and the very survival of Islam more 
generally. 

The nineteenth century programs of reform in the Muslim world, which 
were partly initiated before European colonial domination and partly by the 
subsequent colonial governments, had far-reaching consequences for Muslim 
social and cultural life. The traditional system of education was replaced by 


6 For general historical studies of the colonial impact on the hajj, see: Chantre 2018; Chiffoleau 
2015; Slight 2015; Tagliacozzo 2013; Papas et al. 2012. 
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new, secular curricula and institutions from which a new intellectual elite 
graduated well equipped to fill the new administrative positions. Printing 
presses were introduced all over the Muslim world, which produced new forms 
of communication through printed books and a wide array of periodicals, such 
as newspapers, popular-scientific journals, cultural and literary journals, trans- 
lations, etc. These publications fostered intellectual exchanges between Europe 
and the Muslim world, but also between Muslim societies and contributed to 
the formation of what may be called a global public sphere in which social, 
cultural, and political matters were discussed (Jung 2011). Towards the end of 
the nineteenth century, these debates were dominated by a new class of intel- 
lectuals, who worked in the fields of culture and media or as officials and who 
developed a self-confident, modern outlook on life. They were nationalists and 
opposed European domination; they were deeply religious, but also modern 
and embraced a scientifically based, rational worldview (Ryzova 2014). 

All these trends evidently affected the practice of the hajj, which, as an 
inherently transnational phenomenon in which religious, political, and cul- 
tural domains converged, was at the heart of the processes of globalization. 
Traces of these processes can be found in the corpus of hajj travelogues, not 
only in the practicalities of travel and the encounter with modern bureaucra- 
cies, but also in the perception of the hajj and the hajj narrative as amedium for 
expressing ideas, constructing identities, and stimulating debates. Moreover, 
whereas early modern accounts were usually compiled by religious scholars, 
the new facilities gave new social groups the opportunity to go on hajj and pub- 
lish their experiences in books and journals. As a result, the impact of modern- 
ity is not only visible on the level of the journey, where mechanized transport 
replaced the camel caravans, but also in the style and structure of texts and 
authorial concerns. The formal aspects of the narrative were influenced by the 
rise of journalism, which required a simple style, a direct involvement of the 
reader in the events conveyed by the author, and a less fragmented structure. 
This new style preserved the conventional components by integrating them in 
a more coherent narrative, divided into thematic chapters. 

As far as the perception of the hajj is concerned, the religious framework 
of the hajj, consisting of basic references to religious texts, the manasik, and 
experiences of the physical and spiritual aspects of the rituals, remained mostly 
intact. Significantly, it became more common to philosophize about the hajj 
as compared to practices and rituals in other religions and to reflect upon 
the rituals from a modern, rational perspective. Sometimes, this resulted in 
thoughts about the cultural and political function of the hajj, as a symbol 
of Muslim unity, based on a shared past that was symbolized by the Holy 
Places, and asa potential framework for political debates and political activism. 
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Many pilgrim accounts complain about the oppressive and humiliating nature 
of European domination, which they directly experienced during their jour- 
ney, and they present the hajj as an occasion to reconfirm their Muslim iden- 
tity and dignity and to discuss resistance strategies. The travelogues increas- 
ingly reveal a confident self-image and cultural militancy that are constructed 
around shared connotations of the hajj. In this sense, the hajj travelogue was 
fully integrated in the debates about reform, modernity, and emancipation that 
took place throughout the Muslim world from the second half of the nine- 
teenth century onwards, documenting the emergence of a modern Muslim 
worldview. 

Perhaps the most paradigmatic hajj account of the nineteenth century is 
the monumental al-Rihla al-Hjaziyya by the Tunisian writer, journalist, and 
politician Muhammad al-Sanüsi (1851-1900). The text was written between 
1883 and 1886 in three volumes, which contain his exile and journeys to Europe 
and Istanbul, his hajj in 1882, and his religious reflections, mainly focused on 
his adherence to various Sufi orders. A list of important contemporaries, with 
brief biographies, is added, most of whom al-Sanüsi met during his peregrina- 
tions. The account is structured according to the well-established conventions, 
combining a diary—covering the hajj and other journeys—, with all kinds of 
religious digressions and with poetry, indicating a clearly 'traditional' literary 
interest and taste. However, the text is permeated with reflections on mod- 
ernity, politics, and transnational encounters, which are characteristic of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. The account shows the process of nego- 
tiation between conventional and modern elements and narrative strategies, 
which shows on the one hand the resilience of conventional forms, and on 
the other hand the capability of incorporating modern influences, in order to 
achieve the age-old aim of constructing an individual form of religiosity within 
a changing environment (al-Sanüsi 1396/1976). 

The combination of religion and political activism cannot be separated from 
the growing influence of Wahhabism on reformist thought. In the first decades 
of the twentieth century, the coalition between the Sa'üd family and the Wah- 
habi scholars, dating back to the eighteenth century but defeated in the 1820s, 
was restored. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Sa'üd embarked upon a renewed struggle against 
the Ottoman administrative structure of the Hijaz, represented by the age-old 
dynasty of Meccan Sharifs and the Ottoman governors. During the First World 
War, when the Ottoman Empire collapsed, Sharif Husayn declared his inde- 
pendence, initially with British support, but he was defeated and expelled by 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who founded a new political entity that eventually became the 
kingdom of Saudi Arabia. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz claimed to have founded an independ- 
ent kingdom based on the sharia and Islamic values, and presented himself 
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FIGURE 1.1 Picture of the Mausoleum of Amir Hamza (c. 1907) 
PHOTOGRAPHER: H.A. MIRZA & SONS [10R] (1/1), BRITISH LIB- 
RARY: VISUAL ARTS, PHOTO 174/10, IN QATAR DIGITAL LIBRARY 
(DATE C. 1907) HTTPS://WWW.QDL.QA/ARCHIVE/81055/VDC 
_100023483748.0X00001F [ACCESSED 18 APRIL 2022]. 


as the guardian of the Holy Places in service of the Muslim community as a 
whole. This alleged universalism was contradicted both by the rather author- 
itarian regime that he installed and which consolidated his position as a local 
potentate (rather than an Islamic leader) and by the strict regulations intro- 
duced by the Wahhabi scholars who provided the regime with its ideological 
legitimacy (Mouline 201; al-Rasheed 2002; Ochsenwald 1984). 

The victory of Wahhabi reformism in the Hijaz had important consequences 
for the proceedings and the experience of the hajj. The strict regime suc- 
ceeded in establishing more security for the pilgrims, who also profited from 
the abolition of certain taxes, the importation of automobiles, and the gradual 
improvement of health care and sanitary facilities. However, the Wahhabis also 
demanded the destruction of several important historical sites in Mecca and 
Medina, such as the birth-house of the Prophet, the house of his wife Khadija, 
several monumental graves of the Prophet's family and companions in the 
cemeteries of Mecca and Medina, and the mausoleum of Hamza, the hero 
of the battle of Uhud in early Islamic history. According to the Wahhabi doc- 
trines, referring to Ibn Taymiyya, the monuments were potential sites where 
humans were worshipped instead of God, and therefore were a source of shirk 
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(polytheism). Moreover, the graves were places where the intercession of the 
deceased were sought and where prayers and ritual acts were common prac- 
tice, which, according to the sharia, were prohibited as unlawful innovations 
(bid‘a). Guards were positioned at the sites to prevent pilgrims from entering 
or performing any kind of ritual act or displaying other kinds of devotion or 
veneration (Willis 2017). 

In most hajj accounts after 1924, when the Saudi conquest of the Hijaz was 
completed, the victory of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz is hailed as a felicitous event. The new 
state was the only significant independent Muslim polity, which combined reli- 
gious conservatism and fundamentalism with a modern and optimistic view 
of the future, providing Muslims all over the world with a model of political 
emancipation. Still, the rigorous religious policy was criticized by most, not 
only because it clearly contradicted the beliefs and practices of mainstream 
Muslims, but also because it caused the destruction of an important part of 
the Muslims’ historical legacy. In modern cultural and intellectual debates, his- 
torical awareness was one of the pillars of a modern self-image and cultural 
identity, which restored the place of Islam on the global scene. The monuments 
were seen as symbols commemorating the past glory of Islam and the unity of 
Muslims under the banner of the faith. The extremism of the Wahhabis was 
mostly appreciated for its morality, gender segregation, prayer obligations, and 
use of corporeal punishment, but rejected as obscurantist in its intolerance 
towards divergent practices and opinions. 

The modern corpus of hajj travelogues retains the basic structure of the con- 
ventional accounts, which were shaped by the interaction between a religious 
framework, referring to the discursive tradition of the hajj, and the framework 
of the journey as a physical undertaking. Still, the modern corpus emanates 
an increased globalized awareness, which links it to the historical transform- 
ations that occurred at the time and shows how authors were able to absorb 
new trends and influences. In the field of religion, the most important adapta- 
tions were the increasing influence of reformist thought, which, from the 1920s 
onwards, was dominated by the Wahhabi perspective, which, supported by the 
Saudis, succeeded in imposing a normative framework on the practice and 
concept of the hajj, and eventually, partly through the hajj, on Muslim thought 
and practice as a whole. A further change was the connection made between 
religion and politics as a counter-strategy against European dominance, which 
resulted in an emphasis on the secular function of the hajj and the Holy Places 
as a meeting place for Muslims and a potential occasion for mobilization. The 
function of the hajj as a mechanism for exchange and the preservation of net- 
works changed as well: the new intellectuals were less interested in scholarship 
in the traditional sense, and instead preferred to visit fellow journalists and 
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writers and the editorial offices of journals wherever they could. Political activ- 
ists utilized the hajj to recruit members for their organizations and distribute 
pamphlets, exemplified by the Indian Salafist scholar al-Nadwi, who was a fol- 
lower of al-Mawdudi (al-Nadwi 1419/1999). 

On the level of the journey, the basic form of the diary referring to a spatio- 
temporal setting remained, although obviously the temporal schemas changed 
as a result of new transport facilities, quarantine, political restrictions, etc. 
The practicalities of the journey were also adapted to the new circumstances: 
encounters with fellow pilgrims from other societies occurred on ships, in 
trains, and in the colonial, westernized capitals. Many pilgrims spent some 
time in European port towns, either voluntarily or as an inevitable stop over 
on their way to Mecca, and integrated their experiences into their account. 
Some expressed their disgust at the encroachments of non-believers into the 
religious prerogatives of Muslims, such as the hajj, but there were also pil- 
grims who praised the innovations introduced by modern technology. All these 
elements do not essentially differ from the conventions of the early modern 
hajj account, although references to history, geography, and politics become 
more prominent and acquired a new significance. They are not included to add 
information, but to incorporate a political vision into the construction of the 
author's self-image. 

The possibilities offered by modern printing techniques strengthened spe- 
cific aspects hajj account conventions. First, although providing instructions 
to future pilgrims had always been part of the conventions, the rise of print- 
ing technology enabled authors to develop new forms of guidebooks for pil- 
grims, in cheap, compact formats. During his hajj in 1916, the Egyptian reformist 
thinker and journalist Rashid Rida distributed his brochure Manasik al-hajj to 
fellow pilgrims on the boat to Jedda, while in the 1920s the Egyptian and Saudi 
governments together began publishing 'hajj guides’, which contained not only 
instructions for the various rites, but also practical information about travel 
facilities, valuta, lodging, codes of conduct, formalities, etc. The booklets, which 
had the format of a tourist guide, also contained advertisements and photo- 
graphs (Muzhir 1348/1929). 

A second development was the systematic insertion of photographs in hajj 
accounts, showing holy sites and the author in various outfits, before and after 
ihram. As we have seen, the tradition of adding illustrations to pilgrimage books 
goes back at least to the Persian example of al-Lari in the first half of the six- 
teenth century. Another early example is a series of colour drawings dating 
from 1559 (Milstein 2001). It was particularly in the Persian tradition that illus- 
trations of this kind, ranging from primitive images and plans of the holy sites 
to elaborate miniatures, were developed, mainly as a form of tashwiq (Mar- 
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zolph 2014). In the Arabic tradition, the devotional work Dala'il al-khayrat 
is famous for its images of the Holy Places, while sometimes rather primit- 
ive drawings and plans are found in nineteenth century travelogues, at times 
including images of steamships and trains. In the beginning of the twentieth 
century, it became common to add photographs to the text, which contributed 
to the construction of an author’s modern self-image. It also became fashion- 
able to send photographs as postcards during the hajj, which were for sale in 
Mecca (Murat Kargili 2014). Also during this time, an album with photographs 
of the Holy Places was printed in India as a modern form of tashwiq, that is, 
stimulating desire (Asani and Gavin 1998). 

Aremarkable development from the beginning of the twentieth century was 
the rapid emergence of an Egyptian corpus of travelogues, which had previ- 
ously been conspicuously absent within the tradition. The sudden upsurge can 
be explained by noting that Egypt was, at that time, the core of political and 
cultural debates and that a group of intellectuals emerged who were inclined 
to adopt a modern lifestyle where religion played a prominent role. Moreover, 
after a period of conflicts, the Egyptian and Saudi governments took measures 
to stimulate the pilgrimage to Mecca by offering facilities, reducing prices, and 
issuing advertising campaigns. In the 1920s and 1930s, the Saudi king ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz invited Egyptian journalists and writers to come to the Hijaz and write 
about their experiences. This resulted in a diverse series of hajj accounts, ran- 
ging from ironic literary impressions and journalistic diaries to ideologically 
committed confessional texts. The apogee of this group of texts is Ft manzil al- 
wahy (‘In the house of revelation’, 1939) by the writer, journalist, and politician 
Muhammad Husayn Haykal (1888-1956), who had some years before written 
an innovative biography of the Prophet. His text isa monumental achievement, 
which incorporates the tradition of the hajj account and moulds it into a mod- 
ern narrative form (Gershoni 1994; Haykal 1952). 

Another development which occurred in the first half of the 20th century, 
was the increase of hajj travelogues written by Muslims from Europe, both 
migrants who had settled in the European capitals and port towns, and con- 
verts for whom the pilgrimage was an essential stage in their trajectory of 
conversion. In the 19th century several European travellers visited Mecca and 
Medina during the hajj season, either disguised as a Muslim, or as converts to 
Islam. The most prominent example is John Lewis Burckhardt (1784-1817), the 
Swiss-British traveller, who participated in the hajj of 1814-1815, presumably 
as a converted Muslim, and who wrote a monumental anthropological work 
about his experiences (Burckhardt 1829/ 1993). Another interesting example is 
the account by the Hungarian orientalist and convert Gyula Germanus (1884- 
1979), who stayed in India and Egypt for some time to improve his knowledge 
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of Islam, before proceeding to the Hijaz in 1935 to perform the hajj. His detailed 
travelogue is one of the landmarks of the tradition of hajj literature (Germanus 
s.d. [1938]). In some cases, the European pilgrims were converted in the colon- 
ies, for instance the artist Etienne Dinet (1861-1929), who lived in Algeria and 
travelled to Mecca in 1929, or Lady Evelyn Cobbold (1867-1963), who grew up in 
Muslim countries and performed the hajj in 1933 as a guest of the king, and as 
the first European woman (Dinet1930; Cobbold 2009). The appearance of these 
travelogues marked the growing influence of globalization on the hajj, and rep- 
resented a new strand in the tradition of hajj accounts, which, together with 
the accounts of modern European Muslims writing in European languages, 
straddled the traditions of European and Muslim travel literature. In the case 
of converts, the hajj accounts are often part of a biographical account in which 
the hajj was the component completing a trajectory of transition.” 

One remark remains to be made before I proceed to the conclusion: The 
contribution of women to the tradition of hajj accounts is embarrassingly 
slight. Although we have evidence that women took part in the hajj from an 
early stage, accounts by women are hard to find (Fewkes 2021). In the corpus 
until 1950, it is only in the Persian tradition that we find travelogues written 
by women from the ruling elite, which provide interesting insights into the 
conditions of the hajj based on their personal experiences. The first of these 
accounts dates back to the late seventeenth century; other examples are from 
the late nineteenth century (Mahallati 2011; Alam and Subrahmanyam 2009, 
24-44). Two well-known accounts were written by two Nawab Begums of Bho- 
pal, in 1870 and 1913 (Jahan 2013; Sikandar 2007). In Arabic, no substantial hajj 
accounts by women seem to have survived in spite of the increased access 
for women to education and printed media from the mid-nineteenth century 
onwards. 


4 Conclusion 


This chapter is not intended as a kind of pre-history of the modern hajj, nor 
as a historical framework for contemporary practices and perceptions of the 
hajj. My argument is, rather, that contemporary narratives of the hajj, both oral 
and written, are part of a dynamic tradition whose conventions date back to 
its emergence and which retain its basic patterns while at the same time incor- 
porate new trends, both in form and in content. These patterns are embedded 
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in a long and consistent discursive tradition. Evidently, contexts have changed 
and have affected hajj accounts in many ways, but since the genre was flexible 
and varied from the beginning, these influences could be absorbed without dis- 
rupting the basic patterns. 

The references and concepts used by historical authors to construct their 
texts and convey their experiences, both as a form of self-representation and 
as a means to construct and display their religiosity, are to a large extent 
the same as those found in contemporary accounts by pilgrims, both written 
and oral. These narrators refer to basic conceptualizations and symbols of the 
hajj, shaped by the sharia, by longing (shawq), and by interpretations (hikma); 
they relate physical experiences (illness, crowds, etc.) and emotional responses 
(euphoria, annoyance, etc.); they see the hajj as a mechanism of encounter in 
various ways, reaffirming social and cultural connections; they allow social and 
political circumstances to co-create their experiences and their narratives; and, 
they have to deal with bureaucracies, authorities, organizers, and instructors 
who contribute to the hajj experience, either in a positive or in a negative man- 
ner. Conventional concepts, doctrines, and historical sensations provided by 
the hajj are used to renegotiate religious attitudes and accommodate them to 
new social contexts and sensitivities. The ultimate aim of these hajj narratives 
is to communicate a form of religiosity that is structured by the discursive con- 
notations of the hajj through the authors personal experience of an extraordin- 
ary journey. 
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CHAPTER 2 


‘Coplas del peregrino de Puey Moncón": 
A Sixteenth-Century Spanish Poem about the Hajj 


Miguel Ángel Vázquez 


1 Introduction 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century, a Spanish Mudejar! known as the 
‘Pilgrim of Puey Moncon, undertook the difficult journey from Spain to Mecca 
to perform the hajj. Upon his return to Spain, the details of his journey were 
memorialized in a poem, which narrates in 79 coplas? the author's travels: the 
journey by ship on the Mediterranean (including a storm that threatened the 
lives of the passengers); the stays in Tunisia and Egypt; the arduous trek over 
the desert from Egypt to Mecca; the holy places in and around Mecca; and 
the beginning of the return journey. The only version available to us of this 
poem is written in Aljamiado, a Hispano-Romance language of the sixteenth 
century rendered with the Arabic alphabet, instead of the Latin alphabet. In 
other words, the poem is written in a typically Spanish poetic form, but the 
text is written with the Arabic alphabet. It is also worth adding that this poem, 
even though it was written in Spanish, fits within the classical genre of rihla: 
travelogues whose initial objective is to describe the journey to Mecca, but 
which often go beyond that to include descriptions of the places the pilgrims 
visited or the people they met as well as detailed accounts of the vicissitudes 
they experienced in their journey. 


2 Aljamiado Literature 


After the fall of the Muslim kingdom of Granada in 1492 and throughout the 
sixteenth century, Spain went through the process of constituting itself as a 
nation. The official discourse was one of homogeneity where purportedly all 


1 Muslims who continued living in Christian-dominated territories after the Reconquista. Also, 
see page 76 in this chapter. 

2 The traditional Spanish copla consists of a stanza of four verses, in this poem, however, the 
stanzas contain eight verses. 
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Spaniards spoke one language (Spanish), professed one religion (Catholicism), 
and were part of one culture. This entailed, under the threat of expulsion, the 
forced conversion of all Muslims into Catholic Christianity, and the oblitera- 
tion of any expression of Muslim identity by means of royal edicts prohibiting 
an entire catalogue of habits and symbols considered Muslim. Those Muslims 
who decided to stay and convert came to be known as ‘Moriscos’. The conver- 
sions, however, were, for the most part, not sincere but simply a way to remain 
on Spanish soil as the newly converted minority continued to practice Islam in 
secrecy. Aware of this, the Christian authorities intensified the persecution and 
inquisitorial trials of many Moriscos. Furthermore, Catholic Spaniards feared 
that Spanish Muslims might become a ‘fifth column’ and aid a Turkish invasion 
of Spain. This atmosphere consisting of constant tension and hostility toward 
the Moriscos culminated in 1609, with their expulsion from Spain. As exiles, 
the majority of Moriscos settled in North African countries (Morocco, Algiers, 
Tunisia), but not without leaving behind a silent testimony of their presence in 
Spain. The Moriscos participated in clandestine activities to preserve their cul- 
ture. Throughout the sixteenth century, they produced a corpus of manuscripts 
written in Spanish that is written with the Arabic alphabet instead of the Latin 
alphabet. This is known as ‘Aljamiado literature’. It contains everything a per- 
son would need to know about Islam based in the Morisco situation. Since 
the possession of such manuscripts was grounds for an inquisitorial accusa- 
tion, the Moriscos hid them in false floors, walls or columns. This is why the 
manuscripts were able to survive until their discovery in the late nineteenth 
century. The mere presence of the Moriscos in the Iberian Peninsula during 
the Renaissance challenged the actuality of the aforementioned discourse of 
homogeneity. The canonical writers of the Golden Age never imagined that 
Spanish subjects would utter praise for Islam or fiery condemnations of Cath- 
olicism. 

From the point of view of a Spanish reader, the first impression these manu- 
scripts produce is that of something foreign: they are written, after all, with the 
letters of the Arabic alphabet. Nothing could be more alien to the canonical lit- 
erature of Spain than this alphabet. Yet the reader is surprised by the fact that 
they are written in Castilian language dusted with Aragonese dialectal features, 
and some Arabic words. Not only does the alphabet force one to write—and to 
read—in the opposite direction than texts written with the Latin alphabet but, 
as Luce López-Baralt (one of the leading experts in the field) suggests, through 
these texts, Spain itself emerges as its own mirror image (López-Baralt 1995). 
One of the most striking examples of this mirror image is the appropriation 
of quintessentially Spanish poetic forms for Islamic poetic purposes. There are 
many examples of Aljamiado poetry from the Mudejar and Morisco periods 
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written in traditional Spanish forms, such as the Cuaderna Via, the Romance, 
the Silva, or the Octava Real, among others, that praise Allah, Muhammad, 
and Islam, as well as anti-Christian polemic poetry, and Islamic didactic poetry 
(Vazquez 2007). In the words of Gerard Wiegers: 


One might argue that from a formal point of view these Romance strophes 
and Islamic Spanish literature are different stages of the process in which 
Spanish became a literary language of Islam. 

WIEGERS 1994, 38 


3 Background of the Poem 


The poem ‘Coplas del peregrino de Puey Moncón' can be found in a miscel- 
laneous Aljamiado manuscript, which was edited in its entirety by Tarek Khedr 
in 2004, even though it had already been edited by Pano y Ruata in an unschol- 
arly edition published in 1897.3 It should be noted that the manuscript is some- 
what deteriorated, and therefore, we are missing the title the author gave his 
poem. Also missing are verses from the first, third, fifth, and sixth stanzas, and it 
is possible that the last stanzas detailing the return to Spain were lost. The spe- 
cific date or year when the pilgrimage was performed—or when the poem was 
written since we must not assume that both dates are the same— has been dif- 
ficultto establish because there is very little internal evidence pointing towards 
a date. Attempting to ascertain to the best of our abilities the period in which 
the pilgrimage was undertaken is of key importance, since we would be deal- 
ing with very different situations depending on whether a Mudejar or a Morisco 
performed this hajj. 

"Mudejar and ‘Morisco’ both refer to Muslims living in Spain, but under dif- 
ferent legal circumstances. ‘Mudejar’ (from Arabic: mudajjan, meaning ‘tamed’, 
‘domesticated, ‘permitted to stay’) was a term used to refer to Muslims who con- 
tinued living in Christian-dominated territories after the Reconquista. Mude- 
jars were free to practise Islam, and had to pay the crown a special tribute. In 
1502, in the kingdom of Castille, and in 1526, in the kingdom of Aragon, Islam 
was outlawed, and Mudejars were forced to convert to Catholicism or face exile. 
Muslims who converted to Catholicism would be known thereafter as 'Mor- 
iscos. Thus, during the Mudejar period it was not impossible for a Muslim to 


3 The manuscript itself is a collection of shorter booklets of varying lengths and topics that 
were sewn together. The poem discussed here is section 61 of 89. 
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go on hajj; however, it was illegal for Muslims to go on pilgrimage to Mecca dur- 
ing the Morisco period (1502/1526-1609).* This means that performing the hajj 
as a Morisco would have implied a greater risk, and therefore a greater act of 
defiance to the Spanish authorities. 

The first scholar to propose a date for the pilgrimage depicted in this poem 
was Pano y Ruata, who dated the actual pilgrimage to 1603 (Pano y Ruata 1897, 
286—291), but his logic is not reliable, since he assumed several variables—such 
as, assuming the pilgrim spent about a month in Alexandria, even though the 
poem does not state so.5 Following Pano y Ruata, Francisco Javier Sánchez Can- 
tón (1956, 30), also used 1603 as the date the pilgrim went to Mecca. Epalza 
Ferrer on the other hand, based on a linguistic approach, suggested a much 
earlier date of 1505-1517 (Epalza Ferrer 1990, 56), placing the actual pilgrimage 
within the Mudejar period in Aragon. 

When Khedr (2004, 14) published his edition of the manuscript where the 
poem is found, he did not propose an actual date for the poem, but simply 
quoted Montaner Frutos (1988) who, using codicological criteria such as water- 
marks, type of paper, and marginal notes, had suggested that the manuscript 
containing the poem was put together between 1579 and 1588 (Khedr 2010, 138). 
Even though he was not attempting to date the coplas in particular, his dating 
of the entire manuscript showed that the pilgrim could not have been on hajj 
in 1603. Later, both Khedr and Montaner Frutos (2010) appear to have echoed 
Epalza Ferrer's dating but without explaining why.$ 

It was not until 2018 that the dating issue was methodically taken up by 
Xavier Casassas Canals, who in his ‘Tres rias mudéjares narrowed down the 
period of this hajj to between 1505 and 1509 (Casassas Canals 2018, 121-125). 
Casassas Canals based his dating mainly on two clues provided by the poem. 
First, the pilgrim writes that he visited the al-Ghüri mosque in Egypt which 
was built between 1503 and 1505, so the pilgrimage could not have taken place 
before that date. Second, the pilgrim states that he paid a tax to the baile of 
Valencia that would permit him to leave Spain for Mecca. This baile was the title 
given to an official tasked with dealing with issues pertaining to the Muslims. 
Once Islam was outlawed in Spain after 1525, the office of the baile was no 


4 Thisperiod willbe discussed in more detailin section 'Other hajj accounts from Spain: During 
the Morisco period' in this chapter. 

5 Panoy Ruata (1897) also proposes 1571 as another possible date (291). 

6 Montaner Frutos (2010) described the 'Coplas' as likely from the beginning of [the sixteenth, 
MV] century’ (54); and Khedr (2010) states that the coplas ‘include data that suggests it was 
composed in the Mudejar period, not the Morisco period' (222). 

7 A year before he had anticipated this date in passing in his De Ávila a la Meca, but without 
any evidence. 
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longer needed (ibid., 121). Casassas Canals further narrowed the time window 
for this pilgrimage by taking into account detailed lists of Italian ships that set 
sail from Valencia to Tunis or Algiers (ibid., 123-124), and cross referenced these 
with those months that corresponded to the most likely dates in which any pil- 
grim would have left Spain to arrive in Mecca for the Muslim month of dhü 
al-hijja (ibid., 122-123). 

Roza Candás, on his part, called attention to an article by Emilia Salvador, 
who cites a document from 1517 that registered two Mudejars from Puimonzón 
leaving for North Africa from the harbour of Valencia (Roza Candás 2018, 65). 
This detail is of note because it specifically names Puey Moncón as the pilgrims’ 
place of origin, and also because in the poem the pilgrim talks about a travel- 
ling companion. Therefore, whether the date of the pilgrimage was between 
1505-1509, or took place in 1517, there is strong evidence that the pilgrim was 
an Aragonese Mudejar—and not a Morisco—, since, as stated above, Islam was 
not outlawed in the kingdom of Aragon until 1526. 

As for the identity of the poem's author, since this kind of literature is usu- 
ally anonymous given the need of secrecy for any kind of Muslim endeavour in 
this period in Spain, we know nothing of him. The issue is complicated by the 
fact that we must not assume that the actual pilgrim was also the author of the 
poem. The pilgrim could have returned to Spain, told the story of his pilgrim- 
age, and then someone else could have written the poem. In this sense, Roza 
Candás suggests that it was possible the poem was based on another written 
version of this pilgrimage originally written in prose (ibid., 66). In an attempt 
to ascribe authorship to the poem, both Ángel González Palencia (1928) and 
Juan Vernet (1972), perhaps influenced by Pano y Ruata's unlikely dating of 
the poem, gave authorship of this poem to Muhammad Rabadán, one of the 
best Morisco poets of the late sixteenth century and early seventeenth cen- 
tury. However, neither González Palencia nor Vernet elaborate on the reasons 
why they reached that conclusion. In sum, the only thing that we can prob- 
ably establish with some certainty about the poet is that he was a Mudejar who 
lived during the Aragonese Mudejar period in Pueyo Moncón— today known 
as Pueyo de Santa Cruz (Zúñiga López 1988-1989, 460)—, a small town north 
east of Zaragoza. 

Before looking at the poem more closely, at the outset, it is important to 
remember that even though it depicts the journey of a Mudejar, it appears in a 
Morisco manuscript written in Aljamiado. Therefore, a question we must keep 
in mind as we follow the journey is: What made this and other hajj accounts— 
like that of ‘Omar Paton$— worthwhile for the Moriscos to preserve in their 


8 Ifollow here Roza Candás's rendering of the name (Roza Candás 2018). 
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Aljamiado manuscripts? In the context of Morisco Spain, the copying, writing, 
and owning of these manuscripts was dangerous since, if caught, the perpet- 
rator faced an inquisitorial process. I hypothesize that, since the laws in Spain 
during this period made it so difficult for Moriscos to travel outside the Iberian 
Peninsula, these written logs of pilgrimages to Mecca might have allowed the 
Moriscos to travel to Mecca virtually, as it were. 


4 Content of the Poem 


Let me now turn to the content of this poetic rihla and summarize the itin- 
erary that the anonymous Mudejar followed. From his town of Puey Mongón 
he went to the port of Valencia where, after paying the baile the necessary fee 
to exit Spain, he paid for passage with a Venetian ship captain (copla 4). From 
there, he went to Tunis, where the ship, probably a merchant vessel, made sev- 
eral stops along different ports. The cities are not named in order in this part of 
the poem, but if we follow a West-East direction, we can easily reconstruct the 
order: Hammamet, Hergla, Sousse, Monastir, Mahdia, Sfax, Mahres, and Djerba 
(cc. 5-14). In Tunis, he is amazed by the size of the city and its riches; in Djerba, 
he admired the many fruit trees and ‘delightful’ sights: 


Isla es muy deleytosa It is a very delightful island 

de muchos árboles fruytales abundant in fruit trees 
mancanos, priscos i peros apple, peach, and pear 

muchas vinas i figarales, many vineyards and fig orchards 
ay de muchas datileras there are many date trees 

qu-es una fruyta sabros|a], which is a delicious fruit 

isla es muy deleytosa, a very delightful island 

maguera toda arenales. in spite of its sandy areas. (c. 14)? 


But apparently not everything goes smoothly for the pilgrim, since he reports 
having spent three days without food before arriving in Sfax. Not receiving 
anything to eat out of charity, he and his companion were able to buy a 
lamb at a low price, which they cooked without water, sauce, or any spices 
(c. 11). 

Continuing the voyage, on their way to Alexandria from Tunisia, close to the 
gulf of Sirte, a terrible storm threatened the ship. It must have been quite a 


9 Allquotes of the poem come from Khedr's 2004 edition. 
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frightening experience, since the poet dedicated nine coplas to describing the 
incident (cc. 15—21): 


Partimos con alegría We happily set sail 

de Jerba los alhigantes from Djerba 

con muchos de mercadantes with many merchants 

para ir en-Alisandria; to go to Alexandria; 
navegando nuesa vía sailing on our way 

por l-alta mar tenpestosa, through the tempestuous sea 
tomonos mala marina a bad sea storm engulfed us 
una muy terrible cosa. it was a terrible affair. (c. 15) 


As part of the efforts to save the ship, the captain ordered to ‘empty the galleon’ 
(c. 16), an order which the sailors frantically executed without regard for the 
contents of any of the boxes or packages they were throwing. As a result, the 
ship was saved, but most of the food provisions ended up at the bottom of 
the sea. They were able to make do with some cakes that the crew of the ship 
rationed until they arrived at an unnamed port in Monte Barca. Eighteen days 
later they finally arrived in Alexandria, where they continued on foot towards 
the city of Cairo. This city (cc. 25-33) amazed the pilgrim with its many inhabit- 
ants that ‘cannot be counted’ and its public lighting, which made the city look 
‘as clear when it is night, as when it is day’ (c. 25). There, he visited the most 
important mosques: The mosque of Ibn Tülün, al-Azhar, and the mosque of 
Sultan al-Ghuni. He also had the opportunity to visit the ruins of the ancient 
Heliopolis where he gazed with wonder at the obelisk: 


todo de letras formado, itis covered in letters 

parece que oy enparten mano far from human knowledge!? 

no las sabe leir moro Muslims do not know how to read 
them 

nin judío, ni cristiano. neither Jews, nor Christians. (c. 33) 


At Birka al-Hajj, a pond or water reservoir a few kilometers from Cairo that 
became a meeting spot for caravans embarking on the hajj (Zúñiga López 1988- 
1989, 462), the amir al-hajj set up his tent for three days. The amir al-hajj, or 
'commander of the pilgrimage, was an office held by an individual appointed 


10 The sense of this verse is not altogether clear, as Khedr points out. I follow his explanation 
in my translation. 
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by different Muslim empires from the seventh to the twentieth century. His 
duties included guiding the annual pilgrims’ caravan from Egypt to Mecca, and 
protecting them against raids with soldiers and weapons. Travelling through 
the Sinai Peninsula, and into the Arabian Peninsula on his way to Mecca, the 
traveller reported seeing the tombs of ancient prophets”! emanating light: 


Deziros-é lo que ví, I shall tell you what I saw, 

por las tierras i collados, along the lands and hills, 

de las tierras que pasé, about the territories I went through, 
de los montes despoblados: about the desolate hills: 

ví annabies enterrados I saw buried prophets 

llenos de gran resplandor, full of great light, 

que alabaron su Señor who praised their Lord 

fueron bienaventurados. they were blessed. (c. 39) 


Once in Mecca, the poem describes the ceremony where the Sharif of Mecca, 
of the Sharifian family ruling Mecca from the tenth to the twentieth century, 
receives the amir al-hajj with great honours. In this ceremony amir al-hajj gifts 
the Sharif of Mecca a silk veil that adorns the Ka‘ba, which was woven in Egypt 
(cc. 41-46). After this, there are other descriptions: the Grand Mosque and its 
impressive architecture, the Ka‘ba with its Black Stone, the interior of the Ka‘ba, 
and the Zamzam well as well as some of the rituals performed there, such as 
the prayers and walking seven times around the Ka'ba (cc. 47-59). The pilgrim 
also visited the tomb of Khadija, the first wife of the Prophet Muhammad, as 
well as the houses of the Prophet's companions Abt Bakr and ‘Ali. Outside the 
city, he visited Muzdalifa, ‘Arafa, Mina and the caves of al-Thawr, where the 
Prophet and Abū Bakr hid from the Quraysh on their way to Medina (cc. 60- 
66). Then, he travelled to Medina where he visited the tombs of the Prophet 
Muhammad, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and Fatima (cc. 68-70). There, he claimed to 
have seen the ‘light of the Prophet/ that went as high as the heavens’ (c. 73). 
On his way back through Tabuk and ‘Aqaba, he lamented not having been able 
to visit Jerusalem, especially the Valley of Josaphat (where eschatological tra- 
ditions say that Judgment Day will take place), and not having climbed Mount 
Sinai (cc. 75-78). Here, the poem abruptly ends, which leads scholars to believe 
that there were more stanzas that described his return from Egypt to Spain, and 
perhaps the reception he received from his community in Puey Moncón. 


11 The pilgrim does not specify which prophets. 
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5 Other Hajj Accounts from Spain: Before the Morisco Period 


This poem is a humble example of the rih/a genre, of which we have much finer 
and more ambitious specimens, such as Ibn Battuta's voyage and that of Ibn 
Jubayr. In the context of Spain in particular, this poem is not the only account 
of a hajj that started in Spain—the first accounts of which date back to the 
eighth century.! It is important to realize that Spain was at the periphery of 
the Islamic world at the time, which added extra considerations when it came 
to deciding whether or not to embark on the hajj. As an alternative to taking 
such a long and, by default, costly journey, many Muslims from Spain went on 
pilgrimages to local holy places within the peninsula as well as North Africa 
(Roza Candas 2018, 32-33). As far as those Mudejars who, in spite of all the dif- 
ficulties, did go on pilgrimage to Mecca, I will highlight a few examples. 

In a manuscript of possible Morisco origin copied at the end of the six- 
teenth century and edited by Epalza Ferrer in 1982-1983, there is an account 
of a Mudejar from Tortosa, in Catalonia, Ahmad Ibn Fath Ibn Abi al-Rabr, who 
went on a pilgrimage in 1396. The route he followed is similar to that depic- 
ted in the sixteenth-century poem discussed above: he started in Tortosa, and 
sailed to Bijaya in Algiers and from there to Tunis, where he met with Muslim 
literati. In Tunis, he embarked on board a ‘Christian ship’ that took him to 
Alexandria. After that, he visited Cairo, and then, just like the Mudejar pil- 
grim, he joined other pilgrims who were going to Mecca at the aforementioned 
Birka al-Hajj (Epalza Ferrer 1982-1983, 26—27). Just like in the poem, this writer 
also described the ceremony where the Ka'ba's covering cloths are handed 
over. 

We should also mention ‘Omar Paton’s rihla from Avila to Mecca between 
1491 and 1495, whose pilgrimage account might have been important to Mor- 
iscos, since it appears in two Aljamiado manuscripts: one that was found in 
Teruel in 1988 and another that is part of the collection of the Escuelas Pias de 
Zaragoza.!3 From Avila, Paton and his travelling companion, Muhammad Cor- 
ral, travelled to a city in Catalonia (Zaragoza?), and from there, by river, they 
reached Tortosa, from where they sailed to Tunis. They spent a year there for 
reasons he does not explain; when they finally obtained access to a ship that 
was travelling to Beirut, but the ship was affected by an outbreak of a plague 
after a stop in Methoni (Greece). When the authorities at an unnamed port in 


12 Fora detailed account of pilgrimages performed from Spain before the Morisco period 
see Roza Candas (2018, 22-33). See also Epalza (1982-1983), and Sánchez Cantón (1956). 

13 See the editions of Casassas Canals (2015), who edited only the manuscript found in Ter- 
uel; and Roza Candás (2018) who edited both. 
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the Aegean Sea prohibited the ship from docking, it was forced into the small 
port of Cesme (Turkey). Once he and his travelling companion were strong 
enough to continue, they travelled on camel back to Istanbul, then on horse- 
back to Aleppo where they joined a caravan of pilgrims going to Mecca via 
Damascus. A year later they travelled to Jerusalem and Cairo. Then, fearful of 
the dangerous journey through the desert, they decided to go by boat on the 
Red Sea from the port of Sinai to the port of Jedda, and from there to Mecca. 
His return home starts again by boat through the Red Sea from Jedda to the port 
of Sinai. From there to Cairo, then Alexandria, and finally Malta. Of his return 
to his hometown we know nothing since the pages of the manuscript detailing 
this part of his trip are lost. 


6 Other Hajj Accounts from Spain: During the Morisco Period 


The above accounts of pilgrims from Spain performing the hajj come from a 
period when it was still legal, although not easy, for a Spanish Muslim to travel 
to Mecca and back. There is, for example, a document dated to November 12, 
1491 that gives permission (licencia) to a fagth from Ávila to travel outside Spain 
to perform the hajj (Casassas Canals 2015, 234). However, relatively soon after 
the fall of Granada, especially in 1502 after the Christian authorities quelled a 
two-year Mudejar revolt, the promises that Ferdinand and Isabella had made to 
preserve Muslim institutions in Spain were declared null and void. This begins 
of a policy of repression that a century later would culminate with the massive 
expulsion of the crypto-Muslims. 

Thus, in 151, the newly converted minority was forbidden from carrying 
weapons, owning books in Arabic, and even killing animals to produce halal 
meat. Also, in 1526, in Granada, an edict prohibits an entire list of activities con- 
sidered Muslim, such as speaking or writing in Arabic, wearing Muslim garb, 
jewelry, or any kind of symbol that may identify the wearer as Muslim as well 
as circumcision, among other things (Vincent 1987, 83-99). As for the hajj, as 
Leonard Harvey states, 'during most of [the sixteenth century, MV] the legisla- 
tion of the Spanish authorities did not leave Muslims free to travel to Muslim 
countries' (Harvey 1987, 14). Given that the Spanish Christian authorities made 
it so difficult for the Muslim minority to go on hajj, adding to other known dif- 
ficulties such as high financial costs and the dangers of the long journey, the 
Moriscos would have been justified in not performing the pilgrimage. In spite 
of this, we must wonder: were the Moriscos so concerned about this pillar of 
Islam that they attempted it, in spite of the odds? Was our poem, and other 
written hajj accounts in Aljamiado, an inspiration for Moriscos to attempt the 
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perilous journey to Mecca and back? Fortunately, we do have some documenta- 
tion from the Moriscos themselves that allows us to attempt an answer to these 
questions. 

One of the most important and interesting Morisco writers called himself 
the Mancebo de Arévalo (the Young Man of Arévalo). He is the author—or co- 
author—of at least three manuscripts, one of which is titled Tafsira. This is an 
extensive manuscript of over 450 folios written in Aljamiado, the text of which 
was edited in its entirety by María Teresa Narváez. It is of great importance to 
us, because throughout the text the Mancebo includes vignettes of the day-to- 
day lives of the Moriscos. The people he describes and to whom he talks were 
not famous characters and would have been forgotten to history had it not been 
for his Tafsira. Through this text we bear witness to a clandestine network of 
crypto-Muslim operations; it is precisely in what we may call the ‘minutes’ of a 
secret meeting of Moriscos in Zaragoza that the Mancebo de Arévalo discusses 
his hajj preparations, or ‘Tomeagge’ as he calls it, and how he received monetary 
help from his community: 


As my pilgrimage was already at hand, and all that was wanting was the 
arrival of the company from Ávila la Real, and since Don Manrique knew 
about the difficulties of my journey, he made up part of my need, and gave 
me ten Morisco doblas. The other scholars present all contributed in my 
favour. May Allah grant such merit as I may earn if Allah grant me grace 
to reach Mecca, exalted may it be. 


HARVEY 1987, 21 


The Mancebo de Arévalo promised to write an account of his pilgrimage, and 
the nineteenth-century Arabist Pascual de Gayangos claimed to have seen a 
manuscript titled Peregrinación del Mancebo de Arévalo. However, it is not clear 
if this manuscript really existed or was lost (Harvey 1987, 20).!* There is another 
manuscript by the Mancebo de Arévalo, his Breve compendio de la santa ley 
ysunna, that contains a brief indication of another Morisco's pilgrimage: the 
wise Morisca Nuzayta Calderán 'said (...) that the text at Mecca was inscribed 
on leaves whiter than silver inside a dome of marble with an iron grille to pro- 
tect it’ (ibid., 18-19). 


14 Harvey, in fact, expresses doubts as to whether the Mancebo was ever able to go on hajj: 
‘Did he ever escape from Spain and make his kajj? I fear that the odds were against him, 
and the Inquisition may have picked him up before he ever put to sea. I would like to be 
proved wrong by finding one day that manuscript of his pilgrimage which Gayangos spoke 
of' (Harvey 1987, 21). 
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Two anonymous Morisco manuscripts provide further evidence of the Mor- 
iscos’ concern about travelling to Muslim lands. Both manuscripts contain 
guides on how to leave and how to return to Spain safely and in secrecy (López- 
Baralt and Irizarry 1987). Manuscript 774 of the Bibliothéque nationale de 
France details an itinerary to be followed: starting from the northeast of Spain, 
the traveller would go on foot through the south of France to Italy, being careful 
not to set foot on the ‘lands of the Emperor'!5 Once in Italy, the traveller would 
go to Venice, where they could take a ship to the north of Africa or Turkey. This 
travel guide also gives the clandestine Moriscos ‘warnings for the road’, which 
constitute a fascinating view of practical considerations for Muslim travellers 
concerned with concealing their identity and goal, such as how much to pay for 
lodging or food or, when asked by the authorities why they are leaving Spain, 
that they should claim they are fleeing debts, and are going to hide in France. 
They are also advised as to whom it is safe to approach, although always keep- 
ing secret the final objective: 


[In Venice, those, Mv] you will see wearing white head covers are Turkish, 
those you will see wearing yellow ones, are Jewish merchants of the Great 
Turk. To those you will ask everything you want, since they will guide you. 


LÓPEZ-BARALT AND IRIZARRY 1987, 561, translation by me, Mv 


The other clandestine text is found in manuscript T16 of the Biblioteca de la 
Real Academia de la Historia. It offers a very detailed itinerary (ninety towns 
or cities are mentioned) of a return to Spain from Venice via the north of 
Italy, traversing France and arriving in Spain through Catalonia (ibid., 580- 
582). 

Aside from the Morisco sources themselves mentioned above, there is fur- 
ther evidence from non-Morisco sources pointing at Moriscos travelling to 
Muslim lands throughout the sixteenth century: 


(...) in 1561, the Spanish Ambassador in Venice insisted in his reports that 
many moors from Valencia and Aragon were travelling to the Levant, 
and this in spite of several edicts, like those published by the Zaragoza 
Tribunal, which prohibited Moriscos from leaving Aragon, and prohibited 
Christian from guiding them through the Pyrenees. 


ROZA CANDÁS 2018, 34—35, translation by me, Mv 


15 Likely a reference to Carlos V. 
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The fact that edicts prohibiting Morisco travel outside Spain had to be 
repeated suggests they were not being followed. Based on the above, it is safe 
to say that the need of the Moriscos to connect with their Muslim counterparts 
and to travel to Mecca was ever present and that some indeed attempted the 
dangerous journey to Mecca. 


7 Back to the 'Coplas del peregrino Puey Moncón' 


From the above, it is clear that in spite of the Spanish Christian inquisition and 
coercive conversion laws, the Muslim minority remained steadfast in their reli- 
gious obligations, including the importance of performing the hajj. Aided by 
hundreds of texts of their own production written in Aljamiado, they devised 
ways to continue practicing Islam in secrecy. Furthermore, these texts aided 
in guiding their spiritual lives in a period in Spain's history when being caught 
with anything written with the Arabic alphabet was grounds for an inquisit- 
orial trial. In this context, performing the hajj, with all the dangers the journey 
entailed, was a heroic act and, I would argue, a form of jihad. Kathryn Miller 
explores the concept of 'scholar's jihad' within the context of Aragonese Mude- 
jar leadership. These Mudejars felt a sense of duty ‘in remaining in Aragon, 
doing what it took to keep Islam alive among their unlearned brethren' (Miller 
2008, 128—129) even against the insistent advice of North African and Granadan 
jurists who felt it was the duty of all Muslims living in Christian-dominated 
lands to emigrate to Islamdom. This sense of duty and disposition to fight 
the Christian authorities on a cultural and religious front continued well into 
the Morisco period at the hands of those literate crypto-Muslims, like the 
Mohammed Escribano family (López-Morillas 1984; 1983), who produced and 
distributed many Aljamiado manuscripts. As the story of the pilgrim of Puey 
Moncon shows, the next best thing for someone who cannot go on pilgrimage 
is to support someone elses' hajj. For example, in his Tafsira, as quoted above, 
the Mancebo de Arévalo related how his co-religionists came to his aid, gath- 
ering money to enable his pilgrimage to Mecca. 

I wonder, in the case of the Mudejar author of the poem I have been fol- 
lowing and contextualizing, whether the members of the small community 
of Muslims in Puey Moncón also pooled their resources together to enable 
his journey. We know that he made it safely back to Spain, because upon his 
return he either wrote an account of his trek himself or related it for someone 
to write. If we accept Roza Candás's theory of how the poem came into being, 
theunknown Mudejar's account of his pilgrimage was rendered into verses that 
made the narration easier to remember. The poem was then copied in Aljami- 
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ado, having in mind one audience: the Moriscos, who longed to practice their 
religion freely and without fear of persecution. 

The fact that this poem was intended for an audience of persecuted Muslims, 
whose sense of identity hinged on proving that Islam was the one true religion, 
may explain some interesting omissions on the part of the poet with regards 
his pilgrimage. Aside from the storm at sea that threatens the ship in which he 
is travelling, the Morisco author of this poem makes no mention of the many 
dangers that pilgrims faced along their long trip to Mecca. There is document- 
ation that thousands of pilgrims who started in Egypt died on their journey 
towards or returning from Mecca due to lack of water, drinking contaminated 
water from many of the wells found in the desert, or due to different illnesses 
that many of the pilgrims brought with them from their homelands (Casassas 
Canals 2015, 240; Züfiiga López 1988-1989, 468; Epalza Ferrer 1982-1983, 73). Let 
us also not forget the threat of Bedouin attacks, which explains one the amir al- 
hajj’s duties: to provide protection to the pilgrims with armed soldiers. For the 
particular case of a Morisco attempting the hajj—if we can assume they went 
on pilgrimage—, there was also the language barrier issue once they found 
themselves in Arabic speaking countries (Casassas Canals 2015, 242), since, we 
must remember, the Moriscos had generally lost their knowledge of Arabic, 
which was limited to prayers and Muslim rituals. Once in Mecca, the travel- 
ler had to deal with the masses of pilgrims all of whom were trying to perform 
all the required rituals, which, inevitably, meant some mishaps as well as the 
inconvenience of losing one's travelling partner(s) in the middle of the tumul- 
tuous process (ibid., 247). 

The anonymous author of this poem mentions nothing of the above, and the 
omissions may very well have been on purpose. I would suggest that the author 
explicitly left out these details to offer his audience an idealized hajj where 
light shone from the graves of prophets, where the light of the Prophet was 
so bright that it reached the sky, and where the city of Mecca itself bestowed 
its blessings upon him. However, if the author was idealizing the hajj for 
the sake of his readership, how are we to interpret the long passage describ- 
ing the storm at sea mentioned above? The author dedicated nine coplas 
to this event, so it must have been somehow important. On the one hand, 
it is possible to accept the storm as a true account of what befell the pil- 
grim in his voyage to Mecca. But on the other hand, it is also possible that 
this episode responds to more generic conventions of hajj narrations that 
depict part of the journey by sea. In this regard, the poem could be part of a 
long tradition of literary hajj accounts that almost always include a section of 
the journey taken by sea that invariably described a perilous storm—‘Omar 
Paton's ship, for instance, was ravaged by the plague. This use of the storm 
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might possibly be a metaphoric test of the pilgrim’s faith and unyielding desire 
to reach Mecca. 

The tenth-century author Ibn Abi al-Dunya, from Baghdad, in his Kitab al- 
mawt relates a story where, after death, the pious deeds of the believer, such as 
his prayers, his fasting, and his walking to the mosque on Fridays, surround 
his body to protect it from the torture of the grave (Ibn Abi al-Dunya 1983, 
46). This story suggests that in Islam the body of the believer itself, not just 
one’s faith and morals, is key in the service of the religion. But in the con- 
text of the Mudejars, and especially in the case of the Moriscos, going on hajj 
was a particularly daunting task, not just because of the great distance the trip 
entailed, but also because the Spanish authorities made it so difficult for the 
Mudejars, and close to impossible for the Moriscos, to go on pilgrimage. In this 
context, reading narrations of the hajj afforded those Spanish Muslims who 
could not go to Mecca the possibility of being there vicariously. This poem is 
found in an Aljamiado manuscript most likely put together towards the end of 
the sixteenth century. The process of copying and producing these manuscripts 
implies the material selection to be included in any given volume. This was 
informed by what the copyist felt would be of interest and, especially, spiritu- 
ally relevant to their readership. So, the fact that we find this poem in an Aljami- 
ado manuscript (along with the other manuscripts containing the Aljamiado 
version of ‘Omar Paton's hajj and the manuscripts containing secret itineraries 
to leave and return stealthily to Spain) is evidence that the hajj was a central 
concern for the Moriscos. The poem itself, an emblem of their hybrid Spanish- 
Muslim identity, is an act of resistance against the Christian authorities, thus 
turning pen and paper into the weapons of their jihad. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Sufism and the Hajj: Symbolic Meanings and 
Transregional Networks; Two Examples from 
the 16th and 18th Centuries 


Neda Saghaee and Richard van Leeuwen 


Sufi literature on the hajj usually seeks to convey a symbolical interpretation of 
the pilgrimage to the Holy Land.! Sufi-minded authors, who are inspired by the 
spirituality of the hajj and the secrets of its rituals, tend to consider the hajj as 
a metaphorical journey from diversity (kathra) toward unity (wahda), reflect- 
ing the trajectory of the Sufi disciple towards inner purification. Still, for Sufis 
as for regular pilgrims, the hajj contains an ‘external’, physical component, too, 
directed at the strengthening and preservation of spiritual bonds and networks 
along the way. 

In this chapter explores the understandings of the external and corporal 
dimensions of the hajj among Sufi ‘wayfarers’ in the early modern period and 
discuss their interaction with Sufi networks before and after completing the 
pilgrimage as part of their spiritual trajectory. Adopting a social perspective 
we analyse the interrelationships between Sufi and non-Sufi pilgrims during 
their journey toward the Holy Land and during their residence in the two Holy 
Cities of Mecca and Medina. We examine the assumption that the pilgrimage 
expands the pilgrim’s network and acts as a means to disseminate a Sufi world- 
view. The chapter is divided into three sections. The first section gives a brief 
overview of the early Sufis’ thoughts concerning the issue of pilgrimage in Islam 
based on a select number of primary sources; the second section deals with 
the pilgrimage and its social aspects. Since Sufi written heritage contains rich 
primary accounts and mystic authors’ opinions about socio-political circum- 
stances, these can be used to ascertain what Sufi pilgrims faced during the hajj 
and how they responded. The third and final section narrows down the scope 
and offers a case study of two travel accounts. The first is a Persian travelogue 
entitled Jadat al-'ashiqin (‘The road of the passionate lovers’), a sample piece of 
Sufi literature that narrates the pilgrimage in 1549 of Kamal al-Din Husayn, who 


1 The main part of this chapter was written by Neda Saghaee; the sections on al-Zabadi were 
added by Richard van Leeuwen. 
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was the founder of the Husayni tariqa from a Hamadani branch of the Kub- 
rawiyya order in the sixteenth century (Khwarazmi 2011); the second is Bulugh 
al-maram bi-al-rihla ila Bayt Allah al-haram (‘Fulfilment of the desire for God's 
sacred House’), an account in Arabic by ‘Abd al-Majid al-Zabadi al-Muradi, a 
Moroccan Sufi, of his hajj in 1745 (al-Muradi n.d.). 


1 The Hajj in Sufi Literature 


Although Sufis recognize the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina as the historical 
and spiritual centers of Islam, mystical approaches to pilgrimage reflect the 
dichotomy of spiritual understandings and religious/theological understand- 
ings of pilgrimage. From a mystical point of view, the observance of superficial 
aspects of the sharia only is rejected. In her work Mystical dimensions of Islam, 
Annemarie Schimmel (1975, 106) explains how in Sufi thought mystical training 
is the only way to obtain the hidden secret of the hajj and other rituals, such as 
prayer and fasting. The mystic’s duty is to perceive the inner dimension of the 
pilgrimage as a means to gain nearness to God or the divine Beloved. Thus, the 
main issue is the relationship between humanity and divinity. 

This dichotomy between the spiritual and material aspects of the hajj can 
be found in scattered narrations and anecdotes in hagiographies such as Farid 
al-Din ‘Attar’s (d. 1220) Tadhkira al-awliy@ and ‘Abd al-Rahman Jamr' (d. 1492) 
Nafahat al-uns. Other Sufi literature about prominent leading figures and Sufi 
masters are replete with attempts to demonstrate the personal influential and 
inner aspect of the hajj such as al-Hujwiri's (d. 1077) Kashf al-mahjub, the works 
of Ruzbihan Baqli (d. 1209), Jalal al-Din Rümr's (d. 1273) Mathnawi, Ibn al- 
‘Arabis (d. 1240) al-Futühat al-Makkiyya, and Shah Waliullah’s (d. 1763) Fuyud 
al-Haramayn.? 

In Kashf al-mahjub, considered the earliest Sufi treatise in Islamic tradition, 
‘superficial’, physical, aspects of the pilgrimage are perceived as a means to 
understand its deeper and inner meanings. Its author, al-Hujwiri, expresses 
eleven veils between man and God in each chapter of his work and he deals 
with solutions to remove the obstacles he discusses. In his chapter on the hajj, 
he explains that whoever seeks the truth will find its signs in each step towards 
Mecca, since the pilgrim's aim is to obtain contemplation of God (mushahada). 
The pilgrimage is: 


2 Other titles include: al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d. c. 905-910), al-Hajj wa asraruhu; Abū Nasr al- 
Sarraj (d. 988), al-Luma' fi al-tasawwuf; Abu Talib al-Makki (d. 996), Qut al-qulüb. 
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an act of mortification (mujahada) for the sake of obtaining contempla- 
tion (mushahada), and mortification does not become the direct cause of 
contemplation, but is only a means to it. Therefore, inasmuch as a means 
has no further effect on the reality of things, the true object of pilgrimage 
is not to visit the Kabah, but to obtain contemplation of God. 


AL-HUJWIRI 2001, 429 


With this in mind, the hajj is divided into the hajj al-ghayba (the ‘absent’ or 
‘hidden’ pilgrimage) and the hajj al-hudür (the ‘present’ or ‘visible’ pilgrimage). 
Regarding the first one, al-Hujwiri states that whoever passes the stages of pil- 
grimage and is physically in Mecca but does not see God, is the similar to a 
person who stays confined to his home without any spiritual improvement. It 
must be mentioned that this distinction between the visible and inner aspects 
of the hajj has been expressed in different ways in Sufi literature. In comparison 
with al-Hujwir''s words, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (d. 1166) categorized two types 
of pilgrimage which are 'the pilgrimage of the sharia and the pilgrimage of the 
tariqa' (al-Jilani 1971, 45-46), showing that many Sufis considered the hajj first 
of all a religious duty, which could be seamlessly combined with its spiritual 
dimension. 

According to al-Hujwiri, to know the true value of the hajj we can refer to 
an anecdote by Bayazid Bistami (d. 874), known as sultan al-'arífin (‘king of the 
mystics’). Bistami says: ‘On my first pilgrimage I saw only the house, the second 
time, I saw the house and its owner, and the third time I only saw its owner’ 
(al-Hujwiri 2001, 427). This passage is the best example of a critical Sufi point 
of view regarding superficial pilgrimage. Indeed, it turns attention toward the 
‘true’ faith instead of visiting the stone building of the Ka‘ba since the essence 
of the hajj performance is the remembrance of God in the heart. A purified 
heart, which belongs to the true mystic, is described as the true Ka‘ba. Ibn al- 
‘Arabi considers, ‘If the people go around the Ka‘ba (tawaf), divine incoming 
thoughts (khawatir ilahiyya) go around the mystic's heart’ (Ibn al-Arabi n.d., 
52). This idea is rooted in a hadith in which he Prophet says, ‘The believer's heart 
is the throne of the Compassionate’ (qalb al-mu'min 'arsh al-Rahman) (Majlisi 
n.d.).? Jalal al-Din Rümi expresses the idea most clearly in the following verse: 


O people who have gone on Hajj where are you, where are you? 
The Beloved is right here, come forth, come forth* 


3 SeeSeyyed Hossein Nasr's translation in Nasr 2019. 
4 Rümi2009, vol. 1235. This verse is Seyyed Hossein Nasr's translation in Nasr 2019. 
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Thus, religious pretense as a worldly trend is rejected in the concept of 
the hajj because Sufi thought rejects worldly concerns and is more rooted in 
the ascetic tendency of early Sufis. The hajj is conceived as an allegory for 
an ascending esoteric journey (safar) toward the divine beloved that allows 
for the development of the soul in order to obtain submission to God and 
‘annihilation’ of the self. The pilgrimage becomes a key metaphor for a move- 
ment from diversity (kathra) toward unity (wahda), as pilgrims on the hajj 
must pass through different stages. Furthermore, the hajj is a metaphor for 
the return journey of man to God after death according to Dht al-Nun al-Misri 
(d. 861): 


For [Dhü al-Nün, Ns], pilgrimage to Mecca is associated with the Muslim's 
journey to heaven after his death. To mention hajj as a divine call, Dhü 
al-Nun put the performance of hajj to a complex undertaking along the 
course of a human soul to return to Divine origin. In short, Dhü al-Nün 
formulated the mystical significances of hajj as sorts of vision of the spir- 
itual states in the world to come (mushahadat ahwal al-akhira). He put 
further the shared benefits of hajj, i.e. to increase certainty about the wit- 
ness of Hereafter, about the existence of spirit, leisure (raha), yearning to 
God, the need for intimacy within heart, tranquility to God, taking a les- 
son from the rituals, and to halt (wuquf) on the mystical state of gnosis. 


SYARIFUDDIN 2017, 785 


While conducting the hajj, a visit to the Prophet's shrine is also valued, along 
with the Islamic concept of jihad. The Persian Sufi Abü Najib Suhrawardi 
(d. 168) narrated a hadith in which three groups are considered travellers of 
God: hajjis (those who have completed the pilgrimage to Mecca), ghazis (war- 
riors) and 'umra kunandihs (those who undertake ‘umra) (Suhrawardi 1984, 28). 
In this way, introducing Sufi figures who fulfil all of the above-mentioned roles 
is very interesting particularly in Sufi biographies (tadhkira). For instance, Farid 
al-Din ‘Attar (d. 1220) in Tadhkirat al-awliya@ introduced ‘Abd Allah Mubarak 
as a great shaykh who performed the hajj in one year, participated in a jihad in 
another year and did business in the next year, and all Muslims benefited from 
his trade (Attar 2007, 184). This story shows how Sufis were engaged in both 
worldly and otherworldly matters. 

A further point to be considered is how the difference between outward 
and inward aspects of the hajj indicates a distinction between two groups of 


5 See the discussion in Sulami 2001. 
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pilgrims: the elite (khawdss) and the common people (‘awamm) (Abrahamov 
2018, 16). In many Sufi texts a distinction is made between the common believ- 
ers, who have just to follow their obligations, and the privileged few who are 
able to develop mystical insights and reach inner purification. ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
Hamadani (d. 1131), for instance, believes that most pilgrims perform the ‘vis- 
ible’ pilgrimage (hajj-e surat) while a minority performs the ‘true’ pilgrimage 
(hajj-e haqiqat) (Hamadani 1991, 57). Thus, only the minority perceives the pro- 
found meaning of the ritual. For the common believers, the ritual must be 
performed according to the rules to develop the soul and obtain nearness to 
God. 

Because the long journey to Mecca was out of reach for most Sufis and filled 
with hardships and obstacles, Sufi poets liked to compare the journey to the 
path of lovers to obtain their beloved (Masud 2002, 13). Hence, Sufi literature 
benefited from the concept of divine love and described each stage of the hajj 
in subtle and poetic terms. From this perspective, 


the ihram is the expression of a clear contract with God through an obvi- 
ous intention. Changing one's ordinary clothes before the ihram repres- 
ents exorcizing bad traits and transgressions, and the ihram embodies a 
sign of the values of forbearance (sabr) and neediness ( faqr). Running 
between al-Safa and al-Marwa is a symbolic race with mysteries between 
the pure revelation of God’s Majesty and His subtle Beauty. 


ABRAHAMOV 2018, 22 


2 The Pilgrimage and Its Social Aspects 


The social dimension of the hajj in terms of establishing and reconfirming Sufi 
networks and the social practices that pilgrims engage in, have been the topic 
of both general and more specific studies. There are many associated ques- 
tions such as: how can a Sufi pilgrimage be understood as a social activity? 
How can the hajj be perceived as a communal ritual in Sufism and not only 


6 Many scholars try to disclose different aspects of the hajj. For instance, Coleman and Eade 
focused on the cultural, social and economic sides of pilgrimages in their work. See Cole- 
man and Eade 2004, 6. They believe that ‘pilgrims’ own models of pilgrimage’ are under 
the influence of common religious and cultural atmosphere in the society (ibid., 17). Pil- 
grimage can be seen as involving ‘(...) the institutionalization (or even domestication) of 
mobility in physical, metaphorical and/or ideological terms’ (ibid.), cited in Valdinoci (2008, 
207). 
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as a personal spiritual issue for individual salvation? To answer such questions, 
we have to look at the social practices in Sufi discourse which can be related to 
the hajj, such as the rituals in preparation to the journey toward the Holy Land; 
the rituals during the journey toward Mecca; and the sojourn in places where 
Sufis may meet leading figures, visit the tombs of great masters, and meeting 
masters in order to ask them to write amulets in order to pass through stages 
successfully. 

The first point with regard to the social dimension of the hajj is the combin- 
ing of the hajj with the concept of secular travel (safar) in many Sufi texts.” The 
relation between the hajj and the concept of travelling has been observed on 
two levels. From the outset, four allegorical and internal journeys (al-asfar al- 
arba'a)? which are analogous to the ‘subjective’ or ‘inner’ voyage (seyr-e anfusi), 
and the ‘external’ aspect of the hajj as an ‘objective’ voyage (seyr-e afaqi) must 
be highlighted. For Sufis, the hajj has two sides to which ‘Abd al-Karim al- 
Qushayri (d. 1074) refers in his al-Risala al-Qushayriyya: 


Know that travelling is in two divisions. The first way of travelling is by the 
body which transfers from one place to another place. The second way of 
travelling is by the heart, which turns from one attribute [of God, Ns] to 
another. Thousands travel but few travel by the heart. 


AL-QUSHAYRI 2009, 488 


Secondly, considering the concept of travel and the hajj together explains the 
undeniable physical interaction with non-Sufi pilgrims. Many masters collec- 
ted the Sufi wayfarers and organized and managed caravans which can be seen 
as a significant social activity. Al-Hallaj's (d. 922) caravan can be referred to as 
an example, since he was accompanied by four hundred disciples during his 


7 For the pre-modern context, travel accounts (Arabic: rihla; Persian: safarnama) routinely 
include the hajj, 'umra, and ziyara (the visitation of holy places) as part of the itinerary. Travel 
or journeying in the pursuit of knowledge (rihla fi talab al-'ilm) is a central commandment in 
Islam, as in the hadith attributed to the Prophet Muhammad: ‘Seek knowledge even in China’ 
Travel took on different forms, from travel in the pursuit of knowledge to performing the pil- 
grimage to Mecca and visiting holy sites. See Meri 2017. One of the pre-modern literatures 
is Hajj Sayyah’s travel account that is a mirror of religious and political circumstances of the 
time. See Lubis 2019, 63-87. 

8 Four internal journeys (al-asfar al-arba'a) are: ‘from creation to the Truth’ (min al-khalq ila 
al-Haqq); ‘in Truth with the Truth’ (ft al-Haqq bi al-Haqq); ‘from the Truth to creation with 
the Truth’ (min al-Haqq ila al-khalg bi al-Haqq); ‘with the Truth in creation’ ( fi al-khalq bi al- 
Haqq). The discussion among mystics about these journeys can be traced in Ibn al-'Arabi's 
Risála al-asfar ‘an natij al-asfar as well as ‘Afif al-Din Tilmisani's (d. 1291) commentary on 
the Manazil al-sa'irin of Khwajah ‘Abd Allah Ansari (d. 1088). 
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second pilgrimage (Attar 2007, 512).? Being a member of a Sufi master's caravan 
demonstrates strong affinities with the master’s way of thinking and it gave fel- 
low travelers a chance to observe rituals according to the leader's interpretation 
of Islam. In addition, travelling in a master’s caravan protected fellow travelers 
from brigands and marauders and strengthened the sense of unity among the 
disciples. 

Thirdly, debates on etiquette while on the journey and residence at home 
(adab-e safar va hazar), and on companionship and fellowship (adab-e ham- 
neshini va sohbat), expose the social dimension of Sufi hajj rites. Many authors 
shared their thoughts on communication and interactions with others after a 
discussion about the hajj because the hajj developed strong bonds of friendship 
and companionship (Arabic: suhba, Persian: sohbat) with masters and other 
people. For instance, in his al-Luma‘ fi al-tasawwuf, Abu Nasr al-Sarraj writes 
a chapter immediately following one concerning the hajj, discussing ‘etiquette 
of the paupers behavior with each other and the laws for the journey and res- 
idence at home’ (adab-e raftar-e foghara ba ham va ahkam-e safar va hazar) 
then he talks about hamneshini and sohbat.!° These topics are about the rules 
of ascetic practices, rules for sitting, sleeping, mystical dancing (sama^), as well 
as the disciple-master relationship." 

The fourth issue to understand Sufi concerns regarding social relationships 
in the broader cultural context is the etiquette that Sufi pilgrims must observe 
in the Holy Land. Residence in Mecca was very important for all *wayfarers' 
and prominent masters because it extended their network widely and suppor- 
ted the spread of their mystical teachings. Being in the center of the Islamic 
world paved the way to not only interact with Sufi pilgrims but also with 
the rulers, leading scholars, religious leaders, well-known masters of the time, 
disciples, and common people. At this point, the narrated meetings in Sufi 
hagiographies (tadhkiras) can be mentioned. For instance, al-Fudayl ibn 'Tyad 
(d. 803) met Abu Hanifa (d. 767) in Mecca and they discussed various theolo- 


9 See Attàr 2017, 513 in which it is narrated four thousand people accompany him in his 
pilgrimage. 

10 Seeal-Sarràj 1914. It was believed that prophetic spirituality can only be conveyed chest to 
chest. See Renard 2009, s.v. ‘companionship’. 

11 Regarding adab-e safar and stories of mystical travel see Najm al-Din Kubra's (d. 1220) 
Adab al-siifiyya and Sayf al-Din Bakharzi’s (d. 1269) al-Tasfiyya fi ahwal al-mutasawwifa 
which are about the appropriate manner of personal conduct along the journey. In addi- 
tion, fellow travelers, who are companions of a master in the hajj, could attain spiritual 
achievement through the mediatory role of their shaykh. They could obtain ‘annihilation 
in the master’ ( fana" fi al-shaykh) who himself had become annihilated in God ( fana fi 
Allah). Regarding the term fana' see Renard 2009, s.v. ‘annihilation’. 
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gical topics. Also, he was surrounded by many pupils who asked for his advice 
on the path (Attar 2007, 78) One of the famous mystics who benefited from 
al-Fudayl b. ‘Iyad’s companionship was Ibrahim Adham (d. c. 782) who met 
many other masters in Mecca such as Safyan al-Thawn (d. 778), and Abu Yusuf 
Ghasuli (Jami 1996, 41). Moreover, travelling toward the Holy Land and staying 
in Mecca? for a long time were seen as attempts to revisit the Prophet's religi- 
osity and imitate his morality. The aim was to increase one's faith and receive 
divine inspiration, seeking to obtain a clear vision at the most sacred site of 
Islam (Abrahamov 2018, 18). What is important in the present chapter is the 
social effect of the spiritual achievements that a stay in Mecca or a departure 
from the city offered. For instance, Shah Wah Allah, as he narrates in Fuyud al- 
Haramayn, a book about his spiritual experiences in the Holy Places in 1731, had 
a vision whilst in Mecca in which he could connect with the Prophet's spiritual- 
ity and was appointed by him as the ‘preserver of time’ (qa'im al-zaman). What 
gave credibility and legitimacy to his authority were his physical presence in 
Mecca, his visiting the Ka‘ba and establishing a spiritual relationship with the 
Prophet there. Consequently, he became an important and influential figure 
who led the Muslim community toward a revival of Islam in the eighteenth 
century (Rizvi 1983, vol. 2:253). 

Fifthly, one of the mystical rituals is visiting the tombs of great masters 
(ziyara) which is an inevitable duty to be performed before the hajj has even 
started. In thus paying reverence to deceased masters, who are called awliya? 
(friends of God, singular wali), the pilgrimage was blessed because wayfarers 
benefited from proximity to the holiness of the place in order to connect them- 
selves to the religious authority of that wali, swearing allegiance to him and 
revisiting his teachings. It was an opportunity to perform collective rituals like 
majles-e dhekr (Arabic: majlis al-dhikr: a session for the recollection of God) 


12 Although some Sufi pilgrims performed the hajj only once in their lifetime, many Sufis 
made pilgrimage to Mecca several times in order to be blessed by the effect of the hajj. 
Jàmi's work, Nafahat al-uns, introduces many masters based on their performed pilgrim- 
age. This sort of identification analyses the significance of pilgrimage for getting a repu- 
tation and gives criteria to assess their influential piety in ascetic Islamic lives. To illus- 
trate Jami’s method, some cases can be referred to: ‘Ali b. Muwaffaq al-Baghdadi who 
performed the hajj seventy-seven times (see Jami 1996, 83), Shaykh Ahmad Nasr went 
twenty times (ibid., 195), ‘Ali b. Shu‘ayb al-Saqqa fifty-five times (ibid., 83) and Abū Shu‘ayb 
Mughanna‘ Misri, a disciple of Abū Sa 'id Kharraz, seventy times (ibid., 64). The stay in 
Mecca was called mujawara (literary means nearness) and some key figures who chose 
to be a mujawir in Mecca can be referred here: Mansur al-Hallaj (d. 922), who stayed in 
Mecca for one year after his first pilgrimage (see Schimmel 1975, 66), al-Ghazali (d. 1111), 
who chose a very ascetic life in Mecca, Abū Sa ‘id Kharraz (Jami 1996, 61), Abū *Uthman 
al-Maghribi (ibid., 70), and Abū ‘Amr al-Zujaji (ibid., 114). 
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and entrancing dances (sama*). What must be considered is that visiting the 
shrines was different from the pilgrimage to Mecca and its social consequence 
was also different since it was within reach for common people who lacked the 
financial means to travel to the Holy Land. Without the obligation to observe 
certain rituals and temporal limitations, ziyara was more informal and was 
performed at several holy shrines in a broad geographic area which covered 
various local cultures. In comparison with the hajj, the etiquettes of ziyara 
were not standardized. They were in compliance with local culture and varied 
from one fariqa to another. It can be argued that the etiquettes of ziyara were 
more flexible towards the culture and the different ways of thinking of visit- 
ors (Valdinoci 2008, 213)? In this way, ziyara became an alternative for those 
who could not travel to the Holy Land,” not in the least since they would also 
encounter caravans of pilgrims at the shrines and at lodges. Pilgrims were con- 
sidered to be intermediaries between God and the believers, and meeting them 
was a way to find spiritual release from concerns of everyday life and solutions 
for personal problems. 

Shrines functioned as communication centres between pilgrims and other 
travelers from different Muslim regions, bridges between far-flung religious 
places, which through the hajj were connected to the centre of Islam in Mecca. 
The result of such interaction must be considered as a means to unite dis- 
parate understandings of Islam which had educational and proselytizing con- 
sequences. However, ziyãra and the veneration of graves also caused clashes 
among Muslims, since it was labeled as an inadmissible innovation by strict 
adherents to the sharia because the practices of Sufis at shrines were marked 
by music, singing and dancing that evoked ecstasy. Therefore, the strict adher- 
ents of the sharia viewed the increasing popularity of ziyara, that became more 
common than traveling to Mecca, as a danger for orthodox religiosity (Werbner 
2013, 63). 

The sixth point is also related to Sufi social institutions. Along with shrines, 
madrasas (religious schools) and Sufi hospices (khanqahs) should be recog- 


13 Regarding Sufi shrine pilgrimage, see Ernst 1994, 43-68. 

14 The alternative pilgrimage has been named little hajj or the second hajj. For instance, 
performing pilgrimage three times to the shrine of Ahmet Yasawi, which was called ‘the 
second Mecca' among the Kazakhs, was equal to a pilgrimage to Mecca (Ebadi 2016, 71). 

15 Forinstance, shrines are very popular in India for a large number of people who call them 
dargah and believe that these places are an ‘interface between the human world and 
God’? See Bashir 2000, 302. Furthermore, Sufi orders value the practice of ziyara since, for 
instance, Naqshbandis in India believe that this practice grants spirituality to wayfarers. 
See Schimmel 1975, 175. 
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nized as active cultural and social centres.!® They were places in which pil- 
grims stayed and rested. They provided the opportunity for travelers to become 
acquainted with local Sufi traditions since Sufi khanqahs were full of dis- 
ciples from different classes, ranging from common people to traders, notables, 
and soldiers. Sufi travelers and masters participated in rituals of the khan- 
qahs such as dhikrs, or they were asked to hold majlis gatherings based on 
their own methods. For example, Jami reports that Muhammad b. al-Fazl al- 
Balkhi (d. 931) held a majlis in a khanqah in Nishapur on the way to Mecca 
(Jami 1996, 89). The opportunity to meet the masters gave travelling Sufis the 
chance to converse with them and to receive blessings and to be strengthened 
on the path of God. Therefore, the value of these places for the exchange 
of mystical experiences and knowledge is significant. The result of meeting 
other active Sufi orders significantly shaped the social performance of mystical 
worldviews since they shared their missions and ways of thought with each 
other. These meetings with the shaykhs and their vicegerents extended the 
circles of followers because they encouraged many disciples to join a specific 
tariqa (Stauth and Schielke 2008).!” For instance, after staying in Shihab al-Din 
Suhrawardr's (d. c. 1234) khanqah in Baghdad, Shaykh Bah? al-Din Zakariya 
Mulatani (d. 1262) was initiated in his tariqa and became his disciple (Jam11996, 
319). 

Finally, arguably the most important practice in Sufi tradition offering the 
means to gain spiritual benefits from social interactions was the practice of 
‘service’ (Arabic: khidma, Persian: khedmat). It was believed that service to 
people (khidma bi khalq) is a devotional service to God (khidma bi Allah). A 
Sufi pilgrim who travels as a member of a caravan performs the ziyara and 
stayed in a madrasa or a khanqah, has the opportunity to perform khidma 
by providing a place of rest for others, offering sustenance, cleaning their 
shoes and clothes, and feeding their horses. In fact, repentance (tawba), puri- 
fication from sins, and forbearance (sabr), are all inner changes, which lead 
the one serving to remove discriminations and help him to understand the 
notion of equality. Like an ethical act, the pilgrim performs khidma and has 
contact with others regardless of whether he is a master, disciple, rich, poor, 
male or female. Although this practice was not related only to the hajj pil- 
grimage, there are many anecdotes in Sufi literature about how great masters 
rendered khidma while traveling to Mecca. Jami demonstrates the signific- 
ance of khidma by quoting a sentence from Abu al-Husayn b. Jahzam who 


16 Khanqahs were located near tombs of prominent spiritual figures and mosques. 
17 Trimingham observes that in Indonesia, too, the pilgrimage was a means through which 
Sufism was spread (Trimingham 1971, 130). 
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believed visiting Sufi masters and serving them was an important duty on the 
path (Jami 1996, 185), with the ultimate aim to spread peace and harmony 
among Sufis and all members of the umma (Muslim community) who come 
together to complete their pilgrimage. This is illustrated by some verses by 
Rumi: 


Hajj commands us to circumambulate the apparent Ka‘ba 

—in order to soothe someone through it— 

[If] you do circumambulate barefoot the Ka‘ba one thousand times, 
Hajj will not accept it if you hurt the feelings of someone. 


RUMI 2009, vol. 2:1044 


As is noted in Rümr's poem, khidma is respect for others’ rights because it sup- 
presses pride and selfishness, fosters communication, and increases intimacy 
between wayfarers on the path of the hajj. 

After focusing on different elements in the social lives of pilgrims, the 
remainder of the chapter scrutinizes two selected pieces of Sufi literature in 
order to provide a comparative understanding of similarities and differences 
between two groups of Sufis with various cultural backgrounds from two parts 
of the Islamic world. 


3 Social Features of Kamal al-Din Husayn's Pilgrimage 


Among several written Persian texts Jadat al-'ashiqin (‘The road of passion- 
ate lovers’) can be mentioned in particular as illustrating the social aspects of 
the hajj (Khwarazmi 2011). Jadat al-'ashiqin contains an account of the jour- 
ney to Mecca in 1549 of Shaykh Kamal al-Din Husayn Khwarazmi (d. 1551), 
the founder of the Husayniyya tariqa, a branch of Kubrawiyya.!? The work was 
composed between 1561-1565 by Shanf al-Din Husayn Khwarazmi, who was 
Kamal al-Din Husayn's son and disciple. Along with Miftah al-talibin written 
by Mahmud Ghajduwani, it is the main source informing us about Kamal al- 


18 X Mutribi al-Samarqandi mentions that he was a disciple of Shaykh Hajji Ahmad Khabish- 
ani who was a pupil of Shaykh Shah who was a disciple of Shaykh Rashid who was a 
disciple of Amir ‘Abdullah Yazdash Abadi who was a disciple of Amir ‘Ali Hamadani. Thus, 
his tariqa traces back to ‘Ala al-Dawla Simnani (d. 1336), a well-known Kubrawi master, and 
from Najm al-Din Kubra to Najib Suhrawardi, Ahmad Ghazali. See Mutribi al-Samarqandi, 
Tadhkirat al-Shu'arà (1382 Sh./2003), 650—652, cited in Ja‘fariyan’s Introduction of “Jadat 
al-ashiqin" (Khwarazmi 2011, 13). 
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Din Husayn’s teachings as a great master in Khwarazm, Bukhara and Damascus 
(Khwarazmi 2011, 12). The social and geographical area of Jadat al-'ashiqun's 
influence could be assessed since its audience were Kamal al-Din Husayn’s dis- 
ciples from Transoxiana, specifically Samarqand, Tashkent, Hisar, Khatlan and 
Badakhshan (Khwarazmi 201, 14).!9 The work is organized in fifteen chapters, 
among which the ninth through the twelfth chapters are about the hajj and 
include a travelogue. 

Analysing the text from the perspective of social practices shows that the 
author, Sharif al-Din Husayn, was personally engaged in the social affairs of Sufi 
pilgrims since he was appointed as a caravan leader by Kamal al-Din Husayn 
(Khwarazmi 201, 18).2° The members of the caravan were from different social 
classes and what united them was their being Kamal al-Din Husayn's follow- 
ers. Moreover, the caravan had a multicultural composition since Kamal al- 
Din Husayn’s disciples joined him from different areas, and many well-known 
Sufi and non-Sufi figures joined the caravan as the journey proceeded. Indeed, 
diverse levels of religiosity among fellow travelers is another social aspect of 
this caravan that provided Kamal al-Din Husayn with a chance to collect and 
guide a large number of wayfarers and initiate them to his tariga (Khwarazmi 
2011, 50). Their journey toward the Holy Land started with the traditional visits 
to tombs in Samarqand and Bukhara such as the grave of Sayf al-Din Bakharzi 
(d. 1261), and two well-known Sufis of the Yasawiyya tariqa, Hakim Ata (d. 1186) 
and Sayyid Ata (lived in thirteenth and fourteenth centuries)?! There were also 
gatherings in khanqah-e Fath-abadi, which created a connection between their 
living master's teachings and his deceased mystic elders (Khwarazmi 201, 28). 
Moreover, these meetings confirmed social relationships and the exchange of 
Khurasani, Turkistani and particularly Kubrawi ways of thinking. At the same 
time, they prepared pilgrims spiritually for the journey to Mecca and Medina 
(ibid., 19).?2 

The information contained in Jadat al-'ashiqin about the Sunni predom- 
inance of Kamal al-Din Husayn's caravan allows us to analyse the religious 
tenor of their activities with regard to political conflicts between Shi'i Safaw- 
ids and Sunni Ottomans. It should be pointed out that the Safawids sup- 
pressed Sunnis and imposed their adherence to Shri practices in Iran, encour- 


19 Rashnu-zada, s.v. ‘Kamal al-Din Khwarazmi, cited in Khwarazmi 201, 14. 

20 See also Khwarazmri's narration 34. 

21 Ahmad Yasawi (d. 1166), founder of Yasawiyya. See Khwarazmi 2011, 36. Sayyid Ata was the 
founder of At@iyya branch of Yasawiyya. See DeWeese 2011. 

22 The members of the caravan were invited to join the caravan by their master's letters 
(Khwarazmi 201, 33). 
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aging, for instance, an alternative pilgrimage to Karbala and the shrines of Shi'i 
Imams instead of Mecca (Bhardwaj 1998, 80). The caravan route went exclus- 
ively through Sunni territory and that demonstrates how interactions between 
Sunni Sufis legitimized Sunni rulers’ power in the conflict between two com- 
munities of Islam. Among those rulers who visited Kamal al-Din Husayn, the 
name of the Shaybanid leader ‘Ubaydullah Khan Ghazi, the ruler of Samarqand 
and Khwarazm, must be mentioned. He played a key role in the struggles with 
the Safawids (Khwarazmi 201, 18). ‘Ubaydullah Khan Ghazi, along with all his 
court and aristocrats, welcomed the shaykh and his caravan and solicited their 
spiritual blessing, so as to obtain the influence of a reputable leading master’s 
support in their political operations. 

The meeting, in 1549, between Kamal al-Din Husayn and the Ottoman Sul- 
tan Sulayman (d. 1566), the most important political figure whom he met, 
can be understood in a similar way. When Kamal al-Din Husayn arrived in 
Istanbul with three hundred companions, he was welcomed by many notables 
(sadat) and religious scholars (Khwarazmi 20n, 46). Kamal al-Din Husayn usu- 
ally avoided visiting royal families and kings, and it was a tradition in the Otto- 
man Empire that the emperor did not visit persons outside his court, but after 
Sultan Sulayman (r. 1520-1566) had sent his representatives to express his apo- 
logies and invite him to the court. He convinced Kamal al-Din Husayn and his 
disciples to accept his invitation for a meeting at the court by referring to a 
hadith of the Prophet expressing that he did not refuse any invitations (ibid., 
48). The event coincided with the traditional public audience of the emperor 
wherein he saluted all people, from elites to paupers, but on that day the people 
were more excited by the presence of Kamal al-Din Husayn. In addition, a 
private meeting with the Ottoman emperor was arranged, who was impressed 
by Kamal al-Din Husayn and said: ‘I had heard about many good men and I had 
met many [of them, Ns]; But I have not seen and I have not heard [of someone, 
NS] like you’ (ibid., 46-49). 

The strong bond between the Husayniyya tariqa and the Ottomans was fur- 
ther developed after Bayazid, the son of Sultan Sulayman, joined Kamal al-Din 
Husayn's order. According to traditions in the Ottoman Empire, the prince had 
a private conversation with the shaykh, but after a while it was declared that 
all were invited to join the meeting because the prince had been initiated into 
the Husayniyya (ibid., 53). 

The next point regarding Kamal al-Din Husayn's pilgrimage is that it 
provided the opportunity to meet leading spiritual figures on the way to the 
Holy Land, for instance, Mir Lajawardi, a master in the Khwajagan order (ibid., 
59). These meetings with religious scholars and Sufis are important to com- 
prehend his social activities. Among the pious men he met, the name should 
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be mentioned of Dervish Bahram, who devoted himself to the Husayniyya 
tariqa.?? Kamal al-Din Husayn benefited from the interaction with masters and 
Sufis in khanqáhs as a way to expand networks in addition to exchanging spir- 
itual practices. For instance, after visiting Rümi's tomb in Konya, he and his 
disciples participated in a majlis according to the Mawlawiyya rules, namely, 
a mixture of reading the Quran, remembrance of God (dhikr), prayer, com- 
memorating earlier Sufis, reading passages from the Mathnawi, and music and 
dancing. The majlis was held for three days and Kamal al-Din Husayn and his 
companions experienced wajd or a state of ecstasy from sama’ (ibid., 55). Addi- 
tionally, Kamal al-Din Husayn's stays in khanqahs and madrasas allowed him 
to connect with a large number of common people and novice Sufis from all 
classes and walks of life, some of whom could not carry out the pilgrimage. 
They participated in his sessions for the remembrance of God and he taught 
them the formulas of the dhikr. 

The last point of interest from a social perspective is the building of a khan- 
qah for accommodating Husayni Sufis in Mecca which shows that Mecca was 
a center where various ways of thinking and cultural differences met (ibid., 
23). For Kamal al-Din Husayn, new khanqahs in different areas functioned as 
instruments for spreading his teachings and offered support to his adherents. 
After his pilgrimage, he settled in Damascus with the aim to represent the 
Husayniyya as an active tariga in a city that was regarded a holy site among 
Sufis and was known for Ibn al-‘Arabi's grave and many shrines of other fam- 
ous Sufis. He was buried in Damascus.?^ 

Our discussion of Kamal al-Din Husayn's pilgrimage shows how the hajj 
served Sufi tariqas to build and uphold networks which connected often re- 
mote parts of the Muslim world with the center of the faith in the Hijaz. These 
networks not only facilitated the hajj journey for all kinds of pilgrims, but also 
supported the tarigas themselves, because they were able to strengthen their 
political significance, recruit new followers on the route and revitalize their 
spiritual activities through exchange with other tarigas and their infrastruc- 
tural and symbolic connection with the Holy Places. In the next section we will 


23 Dervish Bahram was a sincere devotee to Sufi teachings who led an ascetic life. He became 
intoxicated under Kamal al-Din Husayn's influence. See Khwarazmi 201, 35. Another 
example, when the shaykh and his caravan departed from Istanbul to Damascus, an 
ascetic called Mustafa who had met many well-known masters but had not devoted him- 
self to their spirituality, came to swear allegiance to Kamal al-Din Husain because he 
had finally found his true spiritual guide, or the perfect man, in the shaykh. See ibid., 
50. 

24 He built a khanqah for Husayni Sufi in Aleppo before his death. See Khwarazmi 2011 25. 
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explore how, in a somewhat later period, these mechanisms were relevant for 
a Sufi from the Maghrib, which, like Central Asia, was relatively far away from 
the central Muslim lands. 


4 A Moroccan Sufi and His Journey to Mecca: ‘Abd al-Majid al-Zabadi 
al-Muradi (1745) 


In early modern Morocco, the boundaries between religious scholarship, 
Sufism and popular practices were not very strict. A respectable scholar would 
have at least some knowledge of the sciences of the ‘invisible’ (ghayb), while 
prominent Sufis would stress their adherence to the Maliki school of legal 
orthodoxy. Whatever brotherhood they belonged to, when on pilgrimage to 
Mecca they would without explication combine the obligatory rites of the hajj 
with visits to graves of pious saints and fellow Sufis on the way. The element 
connecting the two was a fundamental spirituality and ethical consciousness, 
which could be expressed in various forms. This spirituality had a strong social 
component, which embedded Sufism in society in general and in regional and 
trans-regional Sufi networks more in particular. As a rule, before departing for 
the hajj, Sufis would make a tour around the lodges (zawiyas) of their order in 
the region, thereby strengthening the bonds between the brothers and acquir- 
ing the permission and baraka from fellow-Sufis and spiritual masters. On the 
way, some would visit as many saintly graves as they could, while others would 
restrict their ziyaras to the main figures and most convenient sanctuaries. The 
most important aim was the wish to strengthen the scholarly and spiritual net- 
works in the different regions, both within the tariga and between different 
branches of scholarship and spiritual practice. 

To illustrate how these aspects of spirituality and the hajj were combined 
by Sufi pilgrims in the Maghrib in the eighteenth century, we will here briefly 
discuss the interesting travelogue written by the scholar and Shadhili Sufi Abd 
al-Majid al-Zabadi al-Muradi, usually called al-Zabadi, of his journey to Mecca 
in 1745. After explaining the ‘rules for travelling’ (adab al-safar), in the open- 
ing pages of his travelogue, and after stressing the necessity of ‘patience’ (sabr), 
since ‘travelling is suffering’ (al-Muradi n.d., 12), al-Zabadi proceeds to relate his 
trajectory from Fes to Tripoli, mentioning the various graves he visited on the 
way to obtain baraka from the pious saints who have ‘knowledge of God’ (‘Grif 
bi-Allah),?5 and exchanging information about various Sufi practices, prayers 


25 This refers to esoteric knowledge, as opposed to legal scholarship. 
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and litanies. Most of the saints are not well known and sometimes even the 
author cannot remember their names (ibid., 16-19, 21, 26, 29). The most signi- 
ficant visit is the one in Tripoli to the zawiya of the great shaykh Sidi Ahmad 
al-Zarrüq al-Burnusi (d. 899), where al-Zabadi spends the night. Al-Burnusi, he 
explains, was one of the main shaykhs of the Shadhili order, who wrote about 
the rules of the tariqa which were still of fundamental importance in his day. 
Al-Zabadi adds a list of al-Burnusi's teachers and shaykhs (ibid., 42—44). 

From Cairo, al-Zabadi travels to Mecca over land with the Egyptian caravan, 
on the way reading the famous Burda and Hamziyya, two poetic eulogies of 
the Prophet composed by al-Büsiri (1213-1294) (ibid., 26, 76). He dons the ihram 
costume in Juhfa, near Rabigh, and buys adequate sandals, pronouncing the tal- 
biyya and the niyya, or intention to perform the hajj. The first view of the Ka‘ba 
is a highly emotional moment: his ‘mind is bewildered’, his heart ‘reaches out to 
him’, and ‘peace descends on his soul’. This is, of course, a typical spiritual inter- 
pretation of the event, which is accompanied by references to Quranic verses. 
Al-Zabadi kisses the Black Stone more than once, and not only with his mouth, 
because ‘that would not be sufficient to heal the ailing pilgrim’ again a spiritual 
allusion (ibid., 85). The sight of the Ka'ba fills him with humility (khushü' and 
khudi‘), two topical terms for the emotions fitting the occasion. After complet- 
ing the various obligatory rituals of the hajj and the ‘umra, he visits the many 
monuments related to the family of the Prophet and other historical figures. He 
does not refrain from mentioning the abuses and fighting among the pilgrims 
when the Ka'ba is opened for the public for one day. He adds that there is a 
separate day reserved for women (ibid., 105—106). 

During his stay in Mecca, al-Zabadi meets several fellow-Sufis. He befriends a 
shaykh from Shinqit (Mauretania) and a shaykh from Morocco who, in front of 
the Ka'ba, recites for him the great litany (al-hizb al-kabir) of al-Shadhili and 
asks for a written ‘diploma’ (ijaza), while al-Zabadi ‘takes’ from some mem- 
bers of the Nasiri order their particular prayer (wird) for which he acquires an 
ijaza. Another student, who had received a special hadith from him through 
a straight line of transmission from the Prophet (al-musalsal bi al-awwaliyya; 
the hadith ‘al-Rahma’), presents him with some frankincense in front of the 
Ka'ba, thereby endowing it with special baraka. In Medina, al-Zabadi prays in 
the rawda in the Prophet's Mosque, only one pillar separating him from the 
chamber of the Prophet's grave (hujra). He visits the cemetery al-Baqr and the 
tomb of Hamza in Uhud, the site of a famous battle in the early years of Islam. 
He also socializes with other pilgrims, attending dhikrs and hadras where the 
Burda and the Hamziyya are recited, two significant devotional texts in praise 
of the Prophet. His efforts to communicate with some Persians fail, because 
they are unable to understand him (ibid., 131, 142-143). 
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It is on his return journey to Morocco, and especially in Cairo, that al-Zabadi 
seriously delves into the Sufi-scenes. Here, he attends the dhikrs and halgas 
(prayer meetings) of the Rifa‘iyya order, which is known for its ecstatic rituals, 
to evoke a state of ‘shared ecstacy’ (tawajud) through singing, and a state of 
‘unconsciousness’ (ghaybüba) through dancing, to such an extent that they are 
able to ‘hold snakes, descend into blazing ovens and ride lions’ (ibid., 172, 181). 
He also participates in a halqa of the Khalwatiyya order, known for their strict 
rules and relentless discipline. Finally, al-Zabadivisits the tomb ofthe great Sufi 
master Ahmad al-Badawi in Tanta, where he witnesses a hadra and learns the 
precise formulas that are uttered by the Sufis to attain a state of trance (ibid., 
285). 

Al-Zabadi's account of his encounters in Egypt shows that the various levels 
of religiosity are seamlessly combined in his spiritual practice. He visits not 
only the well-known Sufi orders, but also the graves of the great legal scholar 
al-Shafii, and the mausoleum of Sayyida Nafisa, a descendant of the Prophet, 
which was a center of popular piety (ibid., 199-206). He visits a respected 
Azhari scholar of Maliki law and hadith, next to a Sufi shaykh known for his 
knowledge of litanies, dhikrs, and chains of transmission of Sufi initiation, for 
instance, through handshakes, suhba, the transmission of dhikrs or the hand- 
ing over of the khirga, or Sufi robe (ibid., 247). He does not eschew meet- 
ing an eccentric shaykh who, during a teaching session, suddenly lets out 
a huge cry and falls down unconscious. People start shouting and weeping, 
while others faint or are struck dumb. When the shaykh regains conscious- 
ness, he begins to abuse the women present with obscene language, until 
finally he and his disciples retire to his room to have a frugal meal (ibid., 305- 
307). 

After his return home, al-Zabadi will certainly have felt greatly enriched by 
his experiences while exploring the Sufi communities during his journey. He 
made full use of the hidden and less hidden opportunities which the sacred 
geography and its networks had to offer to strengthen and reshape his per- 
sonal form of religiosity. He visited important and less important landmarks 
which were centres of local practices and spirituality, emphasizing that his 
journey was a spiritual trajectory, linking him to the rich heritage of Sufism, 
collecting baraka and ijazas, and learning new ritual practices. His account also 
stresses the essential importance of legal scholarship, through his discussions 
with scholars and references to legal doctrines. This culminates in his discus- 
sion of the permissibility of smoking tobacco, which he explicitly rejects. Here, 
too, legal scholarship and Sufism converge, since not only legal arguments are 
referred to, but also a shaykh who says that anyone who has rendered him- 
self impure by smoking, should not be allowed to recite the Dal@il al-khayrat, 
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the famous eulogy of the Prophet by the Moroccan Sufi Muhammad al-Jazuli 
(d. 1465), which was particularly popular among Sufis (ibid., 263). 

However important these elements may be, the main significance of al- 
Zabadi's account lies in the way he explores and reveals how Sufi networks 
were interlinked in a kind of social substratum, which integrated not only 
forms of religiosity and piety, but also communities connected through ritual 
practices and common visions of religion. These networks were strengthened 
through encounters, visits and participation, but especially through the com- 
munication of texts, practices and chains of transmission, and the exchange 
of ijazas, baraka, initiations, and shared ecstatic experiences. This reinforce- 
ment of Sufi networks is of course enhanced by the account itself, which not 
only reveals the existence of these networks, but also provides new information 
about practices, texts and people. It shows how in this phase of globalization, 
marked by intensified interaction between the different regions of the Muslim 
world, the practice of the hajj made possible the encounter and entanglement 
of different trends in Sufism, originating in Morocco, Egypt and Asia, such as 
the Khalwatiyya, Shadhiliyya, Naqshbandiyya, Rifa‘iyya, Badawiyya, Nasiriyya, 
Malamatiyya, Qadiriyya and Aydarüsiyya, all referred to by al-Zabadi.26 

A final interesting aspect of al-Zabadi’s account is the way in which it 
emphasizes the physical and emotional dimensions of the hajj and spiritual 
practices, instead of focusing on the legal and ritual aspects only. Although his 
account of his stay in Mecca and the actual hajj is rather formal and framed in 
quotations, formulas to express his exaltation, we find remarks that betray his 
personal emotions. One remark epitomizes how for al-Zabadi experience and 
ritual prescriptions are integrated: 


‘Ulam@ and pious saints can be found in all places, but the Ka‘ba is only 
here, so I preferred to stay in the Grand Mosque. Still, God will take care 
that the baraka of the saints will not pass by me. 


AL-MURADI n.d., 96 


Clearly, al-Zabadi does not share the more common Sufi suspicion of the Ka'ba 
as a material site representing the Divine, which obscures true insight in His 
reality; he is confident that the various religious domains will converge in his 
person through God's grace. 


26 al-Muradi n.d., 115, 116, 172, 174, 182, 183, 184, 236, 279, 285, 307, 309, 314. 
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5 Conclusion 


Our discussion of two Sufi travelogues has shown that the main social achieve- 
ment of the hajj among Sufis was communication which was helpful to spread 
the message of an individual tariga to other Muslims. The hajj served to dis- 
tinguish the pious identity of Sufi leaders, who were considered elites in the 
spiritual sense, and who were separated from common pilgrims, who were 
adherents to juridical understandings of the pilgrimage or who initially focused 
on superficial, physical, aspects of religious laws. Although the aims of the hajj 
can be understood as an ascetic performance, involving the purification of the 
soul, the acquisition of higher knowledge, and the procurement of divine bless- 
ings, visitation to Islamic religious centres allows for the following: fellowship 
with shaykhs and their disciples, and being in contact with representatives of a 
tariqa in a different part of the Islamic world. This all contributed to revisiting 
teachings and preserving Islamic spirituality. 

Comparative analysis of the hajj accounts of Kamal al-Din Husayn and al- 
Zabadi's journeys shows, first, that the practices directed at social communic- 
ation described by Kamal al-Din Husayn in the sixteenth century, were com- 
mon, too, among Moroccan Sufis of the eighteenth century. It seems that these 
practices had a clear and important function in stabilizing Sufi networks and 
preserving textual and ritual traditions. The visiting of graves and living fellow- 
Sufis, the exchange of information and texts, the confirmation of chains of 
initiation and teaching, the evocation of spiritual experiences through shared 
sessions, and the introduction to methods and practices from other Muslim 
lands all show how the basic strategies of the Sufi orders resisted historical 
transformations to a certain extent. They also show how the hajj was an essen- 
tial mechanism to combine travelling with religious purposes as an integrated 
spiritual undertaking which represented a lifeline for the various Sufi com- 
munities. Finally, it shows how legal and spiritual components were combined 
in the concept and practice of the hajj, on the one hand by endowing it with a 
deep spiritual significance, which almost rendered the physical hajj redundant, 
or, on the other hand, by using the framework of legal obligations to construct 
specific forms of spirituality and religious experience. It seems that al-Zabadi 
effortlessly combines these different components of religiosity in his role as a 
devout pilgrim. 

If we compare the two travelogues, it is remarkable how persistent the func- 
tion of the hajj has been for the stabilization and vitality of Sufi networks 
throughout the Muslim world. It also shows how, ultimately, the Holy Places 
served as a center where these networks met. In Mecca and Medina, Moroccan 
Sufis encountered fellow Sufis from Asia and could observe each other's prac- 
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tices, although linguistic difficulties often prevented direct communication. 
Exchanges also took place during the journey, either fostering the spread of 
tariqas or enriching practices by new shared experiences. The two travelogues 
show that these functions were preserved and even further developed dur- 
ing the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, a period which witnessed increasing 
interaction between the diverse parts of the Muslim world. This interaction 
is especially illustrated by Kamal al-Din Husayn's visit to the Ottoman Sultan, 
which established not only religious, but also political channels of communic- 
ation. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Religious Emotion and Embodied Piety in the 
Ottoman Turkish Hajj Accounts of Evliya Celebi 
(1611-c. 1683) and Yusuf Nabi (1642-1712) 


Yahya Nurgat 


1 Introduction 


After the defeat of the Mamluk Sultanate in 1516-1517, the duty of administrat- 
ing the hajj passed into Ottoman hands. As a result, unprecedented numbers of 
Turkish-speaking pilgrims from the central lands of the empire (Rümis) began 
to undertake the pilgrimage by land and sea, seeking to fulfill the fifth and 
final pillar of Islam. A diverse range of evidence survives to this day as a testa- 
ment to their peregrinations, from the khans and cisterns dotting the hajj road 
between Uskiidar and Medina (via Damascus) to the hajj guides produced by 
Rumi scholars for their Turkish-speaking audience. While handwritten copies 
of these guides number in the thousands, comparatively (and perhaps surpris- 
ingly) few narrative hajj accounts in Ottoman Turkish survive from the first 
three centuries of Ottoman rule in the Hijaz. The accounts of Evliya Celebi 
(1611-c. 1683) and Yusuf Nabi (1642-1712) stand as notable exceptions in this 
regard, providing an invaluable descriptive account of the hajj from the per- 
spective of two Rumi pilgrims who undertook the hajj just seven years apart 
from one another. 

A self-styled ‘wandering dervish and world traveller’, Evliya was born in 1611 
and raised in Istanbul (Evliya 2010, 146).! As the son of the imperial goldsmith 
Dervis Mehmed Zilli Agha (d. 1648), Evliya was apprenticed to the personal 
imam of Murad rv (r. 1623-1640), Evliya Mehmed Efendi, who tutored him in 
Quran recitation. He was also educated in a wide variety of arts and sciences 
at the Topkapı Palace School (Enderün), where he graduated as a cavalryman 
(sipahi) in 1638. Evliya’s real passion, though, was to be ‘world traveller’ (seyyah- 
t 'alem), which he was able to pursue by means of his inherited wealth, high 


1 ForEvliya's time in Medina, I cite the following, translated edition: Evliya Celebi. Evliya Celebi 
in Medina. For Evliya’s time in Mecca, translations are my own, based on volume nine of the 
Yapı Kredi Yayınları critical edition: Evliya Celebi. Evliya Celebi Seyahatnamesi. 
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family status, and court connections. His travels across the breadth of the Otto- 
man Empire and beyond are recorded in his Seyahatname (‘Book of Travels’), 
which covers ten volumes, and is ‘a key text for all aspects of the Ottoman 
Empire at the time of its greatest extension in the seventeenth century’ (Evliya 
2010, x). Evliya’s hajj journey is covered in the ninth volume, where he describes 
setting out from Istanbul in May 1671, and after taking an extremely circuitous 
route, arriving in Jerusalem in January of 1672. His next major stop was Damas- 
cus, from where he travelled to Medina and Mecca with the Syrian pilgrimage 
caravan. Finally, after completing the hajj in April 1672, Evliya departed Mecca 
for Cairo with the Egyptian caravan.” 

While Evliya might be said to have grown up in the palace, Nabiwas a relative 
latecomer? He was born in 1642 in Ruha (modern-day Sanhurfa, south-eastern 
Anatolia) to a distinguished religious family claiming descent from the Prophet 
Muhammad. He arrived in Istanbul in 1665 at the age of twenty-three, one 
of many aspirant literary figures drawn to the Empire's capital city from the 
provinces (Woodhead 2011 154). Through his literary ability, Nabi was able to 
gain the patronage of a close companion of Mehmed Iv (r. 1648-1687), the vizier 
Damad Mustafa Paga (d. 1685). Nabi initially served as the latter's secretary and 
thereafter as his steward (Aethiida). In 1678, after thirteen years in Istanbul, Nabi 
resolved to embark on the pilgrimage to Mecca. He set out in a small private 
caravan from Istanbul, passing through Konya, Urfa, Damascus, Jerusalem and 
Cairo, where he joined the Egyptian pilgrimage caravan. After returning from 
Mecca (via Medina and Damascus), Nabi composed an account of his journey 
for presentation to the Sultan, calling it Tuhfetii’l-Haremeyn (‘The sanctuaries’ 
gift’). He chose to do so in the elaborate, artistic Ottoman Turkish prose style 
known as ingà, and also incorporated occasional verses of poetry. While Evliya’s 
work appears to have remained unread until 1742, when it was brought from 
Cairo to Istanbul and copied, Nabi’s Tuhfe achieved more immediate popular- 
ity, a reflection of his prominence in the Ottoman literary landscape and his 
renown as a master of verse and prose. The Tuhfe’s popularity endured into the 
eighteenth century, with most Turkish-speaking scribes, high officials, and lit- 
térateurs possessing a copy of the work (Shafir 2020, 20).4 


2 The biographical information in this paragraph was taken from Evliya Celebi. An Ottoman 
traveller, x-xxiii and 292. 

3 For Nabi, I rely on Menderes Coskun's critical edition: Nabi. Manzüm ve mensür Osmanlı hac 
Seyahatnameleri. Translations are my own unless quoted from Coşkun (1999). For an intro- 
duction to Nabi and his work see the introduction to Coşkun (1999) as well as Cogkun (2000). 

4 The biographical information in this paragraph was taken from Coşkun 1999, 101-144 and 
Woodhead 201, 143-158. 
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This chapter investigates the themes of religious emotion and embodied 
piety in the hajj narratives of Evliya and Nabi. Together, these two lines of ana- 
lysis provide a useful means of reconstructing the lived, embodied hajj exper- 
iences of two Rumi pilgrims belonging to the same ‘emotional community’, 
defined by Barbara Rosenwein as largely the same as social communities, and 
which could include families, neighbourhoods, institutions, and royal courts 
(Rosenwein 2010, 11). As Rosenwein explains, a researcher looking at an emo- 
tional community seeks above all to uncover their systems of feeling, the emo- 
tions that they value, devalue, or ignore, and the modes of emotional expres- 
sion that they expect, encourage, tolerate, and deplore (ibid.). This is not to 
deny the bio-psychological aspects of emotions, but rather to also consider that 
emotions are socially constructed and historically situated discourses (Lutz 
and Abu-Lughod 1990, 7. Cited in El-Sayed 2016, 29). Probing religious emotion, 
meaning any emotion ‘which refers to God or something else transcendent: 
thus joy in the Lord, fear of the Lord, awe before Being, reverence for Life, and 
so on, (Roberts 2007, 493) is thus particularly beneficial as a means of under- 
standing how Evliya and Nabr's broadly shared cultures shaped their emotional 
discourse. At the same time, the chapter considers how emotion and belief 
are embodied and performed in the hajj narratives of Evliya and Nabi. It does 
so in order to avoid perpetuating a false dichotomy between mind and body, 
one consequence of which is ignoring the embodied nature of ritual and reli- 
gious belief and practice (Werbner and Basu 1998, 4). Sensational forms can be 
described as central to the making of religious subjectivities, which resonates 
strongly with Kenneth George's discussion of people as 'thinking and feeling 
subjects in the world, as well as being subject to the cultural and ideological 
formations that make up their world' (Meyer 2008, 129. See also George 2008, 
175-176). 

Undoubtedly then, any investigation of religious emotion and embodied 
piety is not without its challenges; analysing travel narratives of any kind entails 
the careful navigation of the author's ‘community affiliation, religion, ideo- 
logy, and other culture-specific discourses and practices such as Sufism, myths, 
folk traditions, natural and geographical phenomena, cultural scripts, social 
norms, and power relations' (El-Sayed 2016, 66). Therefore, as well as examin- 
ing the emotional and bodily modes that dominate the hajj accounts of Evliya 
and Nabi, this chapter also investigates how their historical and cultural con- 
text might have influenced their experiences and their writing. For example, 
it considers the impact of the aforementioned hajj guides, which reveal how 
their authors felt the hajj should be undertaken and are thus prescriptive in 
nature. The accounts of Evliya and Nabi provide a more descriptive counter- 
point, allowing us to examine how advice given by hajj guides might have 
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influenced the lived experiences of pilgrims. As well as the impact of hajj guides 
and other texts (sacred and otherwise), the chapter also considers the impact 
of contemporary material and visual culture. Finally, the chapter considers 
the context of production of both hajj accounts, especially since travel writ- 
ing is in many respects a communicative act and a social practice, in which 
the travellers emphasis on specific emotions and emotional experiences is 
‘shaped by the travel book’s context of production, the relation between the 
traveller’s web of social networks and his intended audience’ (El-Sayed 2016, 


87). 


2 The Hajj and Desire (şevk) in Early Modern Ottoman Culture 


In his Islam and the devotional object, Richard McGregor describes how ‘the 
hajj remained deeply grounded in the visual and material life of all Cairenes’ 
(McGregor 2020, 20). The same can be said of Istanbul, a city which after 
1517 joined Cairo and Damascus as points of assembly and departure for the 
hajj. Beginning in the 1640s, ceramic tiles depicting the Ka‘ba and the sacred 
landscapes of Mecca and Medina were installed in mosques and other public 
settings (Maury 2013, 143159). At least five such tiles were installed at differ- 
ent locations within the Topkapi Palace in the seventeenth century (see fig. 4.1 
for an example). Popular prayer books like the Dala'il al-khayrat (‘Guides to 
the Blessings’) and the En'am- serif also carried depictions of the Prophet’s 
Mosque and his tomb in Medina, as well as the Ka‘ba and the Grand Mosque 
in Mecca (Góloglu 2018, 323-338; Roxburgh 201, 33-41).5 For members of the 
Ottoman elite like Evliya and Nabi, it was not unusual to come into contact with 
fragments of cloth previously adorning the Ka‘ba or the Prophet's burial cham- 
ber (Aujra) (Tezcan 2017). Even pilgrims of more modest means could return 
home with vessels of sacred Zamzam water, and, according to Evliya, water 
from the wells of Medina too (Evliya 2012, 147—153). The effect of Zamzam water 
on aspiring pilgrims is perhaps best represented in a passage from the mem- 
oirs of the English slave Joseph Pitts (d. c. 1735), a resident of Ottoman Algiers 
in the late seventeenth century and who undertook the hajj with his master in 
c. 1685: 


5 The Dala'l was a collection of prayers for the Prophet Muhammad by the Moroccan scholar 
Muhammad Sulayman al-Jazuli (d. 1465). It enjoyed remarkable popularity especially 
between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries across the Muslim world. For more, see 
Witkam 2007. 
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FIGURE 4.1 

Multi-tile panel depicting 
the Ka‘ba and the Grand 
Mosque. Located in the 
prayer-niche of the Mosque 
of the Black Eunuchs in 
Topkapi Palace, Istanbul. 
Dated 1666-1667 
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(...) many Hagges carry it home to their respective Countries, in little lat- 
ten or tin Pots, and present it to their Friends, half a Spoonful, it may be, 
to each, who receive it in the hollow of their Hand with great Care and 
abundance of Thanks; sipping a little of it, and bestowing the rest on their 
Faces and naked Heads; at the same Time holding up their Hands, and 
desiring of God, that they also may be so happy and prosperous as to go 
on Pilgrimage to Mecca. 


PITTS 2012, 196 


Pitts' description is a pertinent example of an artifact from the Holy Cities 
mediating remembrance and longing. Artifacts of this kind were ubiquitous 
in Ottoman society and certainly even more so in the elite surroundings that 
Evliya and Nàbi inhabited. 

In their writing on the hajj, Evliya and Nàbi could draw on a broader Otto- 
man literary culture of celebrating the Holy Cities of Islam. Authors like 
Mehmed el-Yemeni and Ebü'l-Fazl el-Sincat composed Turkish-language 
works on the virtues ( feza'il; Arabic: fada'il) of Mecca, which were repro- 
duced in both plain script and with elaborate calligraphy and illuminations 
(el-Yemeni 2017; el-Sincari).6 Authors could also compose history-topographies 
of the Holy Cities, like the Meccan qadi Qutb al-Din al-Nahrawali’s (d. 1582) 
al-Ilam bi-a‘lam balad Allah al-haram (‘Reports on the luminaries of Mecca, 
the sacred land of God’) (al-Nahrawali, 1857). During the seventeenth century, 
his work was the most popular in the genre, and he paid particular attention 
to Ottoman patronage in the Haramayn. Qutb al-Din dedicated his work to 
Sultan Murad 111, and at the behest of the vizier ‘Atik Mehmed Paga, Baki Mah- 
mud ‘Abdiilbaki (d. 1600) produced a Turkish translation (Katib Celebi 1941, 
vol. 1126). A similar type of patron-client relationship can be seen in the Risdle- 
i Mekkiye, a brief work in the format of a letter describing the medrese professor 
Fevri's (d. 1571) pilgrimage journey of 1545-1546, with eulogies to its recipient 
and patron, the renowned biographer 'Agik Celebi (1520-1572). The Risále was 
much like Nàbi's work in that it features highly literary, elaborate prose inter- 
spersed with sections in verse. The similarities do not end there; as Menderes 
Coşkun explains, ‘Fevri’s main object in this letter was to give ‘Asik Celebi a lit- 


6 Since al-Sincari’s work is unpublished and exists only in manuscript form, I have not provided 
a date of publication. The same applies for Murad al-Bendi's Delilii’l-miitahayyirin and Sinan 
al-Rumi’s Menasik. For manuscripts, I cite folios in place of pages from a printed edition. Al- 
Sincari’s date of death is not known, however his work features in a number of unpublished 
manuscripts from the early eighteenth century. For example, the manuscript cited here, from 
the Berlin State Library, was copied in 1709. 
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erary portrayal of his observations and experiences in the Hijaz, as well as to 
sing the praises of his patron (Coşkun 2000, 95). Nabi sought to do the same 
for his own patron, the Sultan (and perhaps also Damad Mustafa Paga), to 
whom he presented his work, as well as for his wider audience. As for Evliya, 
his section on the hajj differs from other parts of his travel writing in that he 
dedicates long passages to the feza'il of the Haramayn (the two Holy Sanctu- 
aries of Mecca and Medina). He also mirrors contemporary guides by writing 
extensively on the proper way to execute the ritual of hajj and the ziyara of the 
Prophet Muhammad. However, his detailed descriptions of landscapes, build- 
ings and amenities, and his long passages describing his own experiences and 
interesting episodes that he witnessed, are a feature of all ten chapters of his 
Seyahatname. 

While Nabi was a bureaucrat and poet at the Ottoman court, Evliya was a 
seasoned traveller, for whom even a six-month break from his travels in Istan- 
bul ‘was like a prison’ (Evliya 2010, 293). Yet both hailed from environments 
that instilled them with a desire to see the Holy Cities and to undertake the 
hajj. Nabi was born and raised in Ruha, held (especially in Ottoman culture) to 
be the birthplace of Prophet Ibrahim, who the Quran describes being given the 
responsibility of building the Ka‘ba and announcing the hajj to mankind. Ruha 
is also the site of the Balıklıgöl (‘Fish Lake’), believed to be the place where Nim- 
rod threw the Prophet Ibrahim into a fire with the flames miraculously turning 
into water and the logs transforming into fish. Having himself been born and 
raised in Ruha, Nabi maintained a special connection to Ibrahim. This, in turn, 
contributed to his long-held desire to visit the Haramayn: ‘From my childhood 
onwards whenever I have heard the description of the sanctuaries I felt a strong 
desire to go there (...)’ (Coşkun 1999, 174). Nabi’s connection to Ibrahim's birth- 
place meant that he made sure to incorporate Ruha into his hajj journey. Evliya 
too maintained a connection to the hajj from childhood; his father was the chief 
goldsmith of the Sublime Porte and had installed the Spout of Mercy (Mizab al- 
Rahma, known to Ottoman Rumis as Altın oluk, ‘Golden spout’) on the roof of 
the Kaba at the Sultan’s behest (Evliya 2010, 294). According to Evliya, when 
his father returned to Istanbul, he ‘uttered a benediction and prayed that I be 
vouchsafed pilgrimage to Mecca’ (ibid.). Evliya thus traced his desire for the 
hajj to his own familial ties, and held it to be his utmost ambition in relation to 
his great love of travelling. 

From the textual and oral to the visual and material, a range of mediums 
stirred a sense of longing and desire in aspiring pilgrims. These mediums also 
shaped expectations and aspirations vis-a-vis the pilgrimage, thereby mediat- 
ing the eventual hajj experience of pilgrims. As an account of the hajj, Nabi's 
Tuhfe represents his own mediated hajj experience, but was itself a mediating 
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force with the capacity to influence the conceptions and experiences of others. 
Thus, says Nabi, he composed his Tuhfe as a source of renewed desire for those 
who had already undertaken the hajj (vesile-i gevk-i cedid), as well as to intensify 
the yearning of those who were still yet to do so (Nabi 2002, 163). To reiterate 
this idea, Nabi shares a verse of the Ottoman scholar and poet Zekeriyazade 
Yahya Efendi (1552-1644): ‘Have the lovers’ eyes ever seen a light the like of the 
Ka‘ba?/ The one who has seen it and the one who has not: both are desirers of 
its beauty' (ibid.). The verse demonstrates that the sense of yearning associated 
with aspirant pilgrims could apply as much to the hajj is as it did to those who 
had never laid eyes on the Ka‘ba. 

A popular verse attributed to the Ottoman poet Nahifi (d. 1738), and one 
which Evliya quotes in his hajj account, states: ‘God shows mercy to all who are 
granted the Ka‘ba (Ka'be nasib olsa)/ For God invites those most beloved to Him 
to His House' (Evliya 2005, 350). As Charlotte Maury points out, these verses 
emphasize the spiritual value of the hajj, framing the pilgrim as a personally 
invited pilgrim to the House of his Beloved as opposed to a traveller simply ful- 
filling a religious obligation (Maury 2013, 150). Interestingly, the verse features 
on at least two representations of the Grand Mosque on ceramic, underscoring 
the potential of these public depictions to stimulate viewers with a desire to 
visit the Ka'ba." Nabi too frames the hajj as an invitation (da vet; Arabic: dawa) 
to God's own guesthouse (ziyafethane) (Nabi 2002, 160). In contrast, one who 
does not receive an invite is bi-nasib (‘ill-fated’ or ‘unfortunate’). Would-be pil- 
grims thus desired to be one of these select invitees, and certainly did not want 
to bein the category of the bi-nasib. Nabi emphasizes that his own desire to visit 
the Haramayn was of a different order, since it left him restless (rahat-güdaz) 
(ibid., 162). This served only to intensify his sense of gratefulness upon fulfil- 
ment of this desire; Nabi expresses ‘a thousand thanks’ (hezar siikiir) to God 
that he was not deprived (bi-nasib) of the happiness of seeing the Ka'ba (ibid., 
256). 

The idea of longing for the hajj is brought to life by a unique ritual to be 
performed at ‘Arafa, as recommended by Evliya. Pilgrims were to form heaps 
out of stones, or something similar from the soil, each dedicated to a loved 
one that had been left behind at home. For each heap, one was to stand up, 


7 Oneis in the holdings of the Benaki Museum (Benaki Museum, Athens. Inv 124) and the other 
in the Louvre, dating to c. 1675 (Musée du Louvre, Paris. Inv OA 3919/558). See Maury 2013, 
150. Evliya’s quoted wording: ‘Her kime Ka'be nasib olsa Huda rahmet eder] Sevdiği kişiyi Hak 
hanesine davet ider’ (Evliya 2005, 350). The wording on the tiles is slightly different to that 
quoted by Evliya: ‘Her kime Ka'be nasib olsa Huda rahmet ider| Her kisi sevdiğini hanesine 
davet ider: 
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face the Ka‘ba and say ‘come, come, o so-and-so, and thereafter invoke God, 
saying ‘I invite so-and-so, O Lord, please accept. Evliya says that as a result, 
‘by the command of Allah, the person who you invited will certainly come 
to the Ka'ba in his lifetime’ (Evliya 2005, 355). This intriguing ritual emphas- 
izes that one who had successfully reached ‘Arafa felt privileged to have been 
invited there, and felt fortunate enough to share that invitation with others.? 
Nabi also emphasizes that to be present at ‘Arafa is a blessing (nimet); on 
this day, one might pray for their own absolution but also thereafter pray for 
their friends and loved ones. Similarly, to be present on the day of ‘Arafa is a 
happiness (sa'adet), which only increases because one might be able to pray 
for those who had requested prayers to be said on their behalf (Nabi 2002, 
290). 

The key metaphor used to communicate desire in Ottoman discourse, and 
which features heavily in the texts of both Evliya and Nabi in relation to the 
hajj, is the idea of rubbing one's face (yüz sürmek) on the beloved object. The 
symbolism of rubbing one's face emerges perhaps most powerfully in Evliya's 
account of his time in Medina, where he shares the wording of a calligraphic 
inscription close to the Bab al-Salam (‘The Gate of Peace’) in the Prophet's 
Mosque: 


The custom of the Arabs is that if someone is a great prince, 

Itis usual to let slaves go free at his graveside. 

You who are the pride of the world and prince of this world and the 
next, 

God forbid that he who rubs his face on your grave should not go free. 


EVLIYA 2012, 53 


In some cases, face rubbing was intended literally, and encouraged, for example 
when clinging to the Multazam and kissing the Black Stone. At other sacred 
sites (ziyaretgahs) too, rubbing was a means of attaining blessing (baraka), as in 
the case of the Station of the Messenger (Makam Hazret-i Resul) located on the 
outskirts of Medina. Evliya explains that in this location, ‘the imprint of his [the 
Prophet Muhammad's, YN] exalted head remains on the floor, leading pilgrims 
to ‘rub their faces on this holy place’ (Evliya 2012, 27-28). However, in other 
cases, Evliya wrote of wanting to rub his face on the Aujra’s latticed enclos- 
ure while simultaneously asserting that touching and kissing the enclosure was 


8 The practice is also mentioned by Murad Dervis, a late seventeenth-century hajj guide author, 
who calls it a blameworthy innovation (bidet; Arabic: bid'a). See Murad, fol. 31b-32a. 
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strictly discouraged (Evliya 2012, 4).? In both cases, the phrase was intended to 
communicate the intense desire to visit the Holy Cities. Nabi uses it to describe 
a desire for the Haramayn filling his imagination, saying: 'O Lord, when will I 
rub my face on the gates of Medina and Mecca? Sometimes Mecca and some- 
times Medina, let me adopt both as my place of dwelling’ (Nabi 2002, 254). The 
same idea of face rubbing is also used by him to describe the eventual fulfil- 
ment of this desire: 


A thousand thanks to God, who has not deprived me of seeing the sac- 
red place, and of rubbing my forehead on the earth of the sacred territory 
before passing away from this world. 

COSKUN 1999, 174 


3 Entering Mecca: Emotion and Demeanour 


In the accounts of both Evliya and Nabi, yearning is a changing emotion and 
one which escalates especially when nearing each of the Holy Cities. Phys- 
ical landmarks serve to increase the anticipation of pilgrims, who respond 
primarily by moderating their physical demeanour and conduct accordingly. 
For example, the process of entering Mecca is depicted by Nabi as a gradual 
one, in which pilgrims become ever more eager as they near the Holy City (Nabi 
2002, 254—255). The sight of Mecca's gleaming mountains from afar endows pil- 
grims with renewed vigour in hurrying to the Ka'ba, despite having endured the 
rigours of the mostly desert road from Cairo. He describes pilgrims undergo- 
ing a collective rejuvenation, together hastening in the direction of the Noble 
Sanctuary (ibid., 254). Emphasizing the connection between seeing a physical 
landmark and physiological and emotional responses, Nabi says that pilgrims 
collectively fell to the ground at al-Tan'im (known to Rümis as 'Umre), where 
two milestones marked the boundary of the outer sanctuary (Haram) area of 
Mecca, with some even proceeding barefoot (ibid., 255). Evliya describes pil- 
grims descending their mounts at a later stage, when the minarets of the Sacred 
Mosque came into view from the Mu‘alla cemetery on the city's outskirts. For 
Nabi, pilgrims were driven ‘with desire’ (sevkiyle) to descend their mounts, 
whilst in Evliya's account, pilgrims proceeded on foot out of veneration and 
respect (ta'zimen ve te'eddüben) (Nabi 2002, 255; Evliya 2005, 348). 


9 'Might I roam the world? Might it be vouchsafed to me to reach the Holy Land, Cairo and 
Damascus, Mecca and Medina, and to rub my face at the Sacred Garden, the tomb of the 
Prophet, glory of the universe?' (Evliyà 2012, 4). 
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In Nābīs telling, desire gave way to ecstasy as pilgrims moved ever closer to 
realizing their long-held aspiration of worshipping at the Ka‘ba. He emphas- 
izes the intensity of desire at this stage by saying that the ‘ecstasy of Divine 
love’ (cezbe-i mahabbet-i Ilahiyye) caused pilgrims to forget their wealth and 
loved ones, with their priority instead to attain a portion of God's forgiveness 
(Nabi 2002, 256). Upon first sight of the Ka‘ba, Nabi says that ‘natural order of 
the mind was completed disrupted’ ( siraze-i su'ur bi’l-kiilliye güsiste olup), with 
his senses scattered in all directions (ibid., 259). In the immediate vicinity of 
the Ka‘ba, Nabi thus emphasizes bewilderment and astonishment as leading 
emotions. He reinforces this by saying that for a time, he simply stood by the 
Bab al-Salam in bewilderment (ibid., 268). Indeed, he says that the Black Stone 
acted as a magnet drawing him towards the Ka‘ba, without which he would not 
have found the strength to move from the Bab al-Salam (ibid.). 

Evliya too describes being moved by the sight of the Ka‘ba, yet his thankful- 
ness upon reaching Mecca was of a different order; it stemmed more from a 
sense of relief than a fulfilment of anticipation, since the torrential rain faced 
by the caravan in Muzayrib (a major place of assembly 26 hours from Dam- 
ascus) had delayed the caravan by some days. Indeed, the Syrian amir al-hajj 
Hüseyin Paga sacrificed animals upon entering Mecca in gratitude for arriv- 
ing two days before ‘Arafa, for, as Evliya explains, the pilgrims had otherwise 
given up hope of making the hajj that year (Evliyà 2005, 345). At the same time, 
Evliya's entry into Mecca was somewhat overshadowed by Hüseyin Paga's busi- 
ness with the rebellious Sharif of Mecca. His narrative portrays an initial tawaf 
undertaken in haste in order that the issues with the Sharif could immedi- 
ately be resolved prior to the commencement of hajj. While Evliya's association 
with the amir al-hajj was generally of great benefit to him, it could also serve 
as a distraction to his performance of worship, as in the case of this initial 
tawaf. 

Curiously in Evliya’s account, local, in-person guides (delils) are portrayed 
as essential mediators in maximizing the emotional benefits of hajj ritual. He 
advises that the first thing to do when entering Mecca’s sacred precincts was to 
procure a delil ‘even if you are an alim and [are able to, YN] perform sa‘y and 
tawaf on the basis of reading hajj guidebooks. This is, he explains, because it 
is: 


easier is go hand in hand with a delil around the four sides of the Ka'ba, 
repeating whatever the delil recites, thus completing tawaf and sa‘y with 
pleasure and [eventually, YN] completing the hajj with freedom from 
worry. 


EVLIYĀ 2005, 350 and 351 
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Evliya clearly felt that relying on delils would free pilgrims from concerns 
about where to go, what to recite, and whether they had missed any steps, all 
of which would lead to a more pleasurable pilgrimage. However, some Turk- 
ish guidebooks disagreed; Sinan el-Rümi (d. 1592), author of the most popular 
Turkish hajj guide (up to the early nineteenth century), was the first to caution 
against following a delil around the Ka'ba, arguing that this would take away 
from the necessary husi‘ (Arabic: khushuü 5, inward and outward humility and 
attentiveness) required in tawaf (Sinan el-Rumi, fols. 51b—52a). And writing in 
the same period as Evliya, Murad ibn Dervis (alive in 1690) was similarly crit- 
ical of the practice, arguing that there was little benefit to parroting formulas in 
Arabic, the meanings of which Rumi pilgrims were unlikely to understand, and 
that reciting supplications (du‘@’) aloud would disturb other pilgrims. Murad 
instead urged pilgrims to supplicate with whatever transmitted du@ they had 
already committed to memory, and to petition God in their own tongue for 
whatever they desired (Murad el-Bendi, fol. 44a). 

Just as pilgrims are portrayed as entering the Holy City with a potent initial 
gaze at the Ka'ba, so too are they described as exiting while keeping their gaze 
locked upon this landmark until the last possible moment. This even meant 
walking backwards when exiting the Holy Sanctuary, so that one could see the 
Ka'ba as long as it was possible to be seen (Evliya 2005, 409; Nabi 2002, 319). 
Nabi notes that his initial fawaf had been performed with great pleasure and 
speed whereas the farewell tawaf was performed with a sense of reluctance 
(Evliya 2005, 367—368; Nabi 2002, 317). What prevented this sorrow from over- 
coming pilgrims was the consolation of being able to visit Medina. The thought 
of meeting the Prophet was a source of comfort (tesliyet) and of renewed desire 
(sevk-i cedid) (Nabi 2002, 322). Pilgrims also had a sense of happiness having 
attained God's mercy through the hajj (ibid., 317). The sorrow of departure is 
represented by Nabi in the tears of pilgrims as they bid farewell to the Ka'ba, 
and might be contrasted with the tears that were shed upon first sight of the 
Ka'ba. The latter appear to have stemmed from a sense of being overwhelmed 
at both the sight of the Ka‘ba and from the emotion of realizing a lifetime goal. 
These are described by Nabi as ‘tears of happiness’ (sürür), in contrast to the 
‘tears of sadness’ (hüzün) he shed while performing the farewell tawaf (ibid.). 


4 ‘Arafa: Sights, Sounds, and Emotional Benefits 
The centrality of ‘Arafa to the hajj is well-known; according to one hadith, the 


Prophet said that ‘the hajj is ‘Arafa’ (al-Hajj Arafa) (al-Nasa'11986, 5:256). Hajj 
guides emphasize that the day is one in which God is determined to forgive 
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His petitioning slaves ‘who have come to Me dishevelled and dusty, from every 
faraway pass, longing for My mercy.!° While Nabi and Evliya both emphasize 
this feature of ‘Arafa, they also discuss its more varied emotional benefits. As 
mentioned above, yearning and desire are ever-present features of the hajj, and 
this is especially true of ‘Arafa; Nabi reiterates that pilgrims on the day of ‘Arafa 
itself were consumed with desire and hurried to the plain of ‘Arafa, avoiding 
delay or wasting time with resting. This physical hastening conveys the urgency 
felt to maximize the limited time (noon to sunset) one had to worship and peti- 
tion God (Nabi 2002, 279). Nabi associates the day of ‘Arafa with visible forms of 
emotion, including bodies trembling and weeping with remorse (nedamet), in 
the hope of attaining God's forgiveness (iimid-i gufran) (ibid., 285). He emphas- 
izes this remorse as a collective emotion, though each pilgrim entreated God 
according to their own capacity (ibid., 287). 

In Evliya’s telling, the eve of ‘Arafa (the eighth of dhu al-hijja) was itself a 
sacred night, during which ‘Arafa was lit up with thousands of candles. Evliya 
calls the effect of this nur ‘ala nur, thereby provoking a deliberate ambiguity 
between temporal and divine light (Evliya 2005, 355). Throughout the early 
modern period, hajj pilgrims did not practice the sunna of staying the night at 
Mina prior to the Day of ‘Arafa, and instead stayed the night at ‘Arafa. Inter- 
estingly, Evliya portrays Mina as more of a marketplace and a site of festiv- 
ity. Indeed, Mina was known to most Rumi pilgrims as a bazaar or market- 
place (‘Mina Pazarr). This was in contrast to the night before ‘Arafa, which 
Evliya identifies firmly as one of worship: he says that some pilgrims busied 
themselves with undertaking ziyara of nearby sacred sites, some worshipped 
privately in their tents, and some even went to ‘Arafa in order to worship there 
(ibid., 355-356). 

Both Evliya and Nabi convey collective experiences by describing sounds; 
Nabi says that the clamour and outcry of pilgrims petitioning God on the night 
of Muzdalifa (on the ninth, following the Day of ‘Arafa) reached the sky (Nabi 
2002, 295). Evliya described pilgrims similarly on the eve of ‘Arafa; he says that 
the sound reached the heavens, as all the slaves of God busied themselves in 
worship in anticipation of the Day of Vigil (wuquf) (Evliya 2005, 355-356). 
Both writers also convey the visual spectacle of ‘Arafa, primarily by compar- 
ing ‘Arafa to ‘Arasat, the latter being the plain on which humanity is to be 
gathered for the final judgment. This was especially so because of the sea of 
people (adem deryast) in shroud-like white cloths, each of whom were focused 


10 Ahadith narrated by Ibn ‘Umar (d. 693) in the Musannaf of al-San'àni (d. 827), 5:15 (Hadith 
8830). 
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on their own account with God and oblivious to their surroundings (ibid., 355). 
Nabi describes the ihrām as a potential shroud when first wearing it: ‘As long as 
I live this is my clothing, and if I die it is my shroud’ (Nabi 2002, 253). At ‘Arafa 
however, the ihram is framed more directly as a shroud (kefen-i ihram), since 
the day of ‘Arafa resembles the Day of Reckoning (ibid., 286). Indeed, he says, 
the noise of ‘Arafa was such that it surpassed the sounds that would be heard 
on Judgement Day (ibid.). 

In Nàbr's account, the main contrast between ‘Arafa and ‘Arasat is that in 
the former pilgrims can find new life; he says that all pilgrims at ‘Arafa were 
deceased, and it was through ‘Arafa that they returned to life. Their hearts were 
now filled with happiness (sürür) and tranquillity (huzür) as they returned to 
Muzdalifa. This return (ifada) is thus clearly associated with a sense of emo- 
tional cleansing and a new lease of spiritual life (ibid., 293). Similarly, the 
moment of removing the ihram is described by Nabias ‘the dead removing their 
shrouds from their bodies and taking the decree of life into their hands.’ This 
rebirth is cemented in Nàbr' telling by pilgrims donning their best clothes to 
celebrate the Feast of Immolation (Kurban Bayramı), and further emphasized 
by the wearing of perfume and the grooming of hair, all acts forbidden during 
ihram (ibid., 301). 

As well as stirur and huzur, Nabi emphasizes his own sense of gratefulness 
to God for allowing him to experience the Day of ‘Arafa (ibid., 292). The hajj 
is mentioned in the Qur'an as ‘a source of guidance for all people’ (huda li-al- 
‘alamin), and Nabi emphasizes his own lost state prior to his pilgrimage." His 
gratefulness thus derives from the fact that God satisfied his desire to visit the 
Holy Cities and did not leave him in a lost state of yearning (ibid.). By saying 
that he witnessed rainfall at ‘Arafa, Nabi further connects the place and time 
of ‘Arafa to God's mercy. Rain itself is seen as a source of mercy and blessing, 
and Islamic tradition holds that supplication is more efficacious under rain- 
fall. Interestingly, in Evliya's account, rain is described as an annual occurrence, 
though it takes place at the end of the hajj, when God sends a great rainfall to 
cleanse Mina after thousands of animal sacrifices have been made there. 

Evliya is at his most effusive when describing ‘Arafa, which he calls a moun- 
tain illuminated by the light of paradise due to it being beloved to God. Indeed, 
Evliya says that the more one looks at the mountain, the more contentment 
and happiness (safa ve siirur) they will gain (Evliya 2005, 354). Emphasizing 
its powers of absolution, Evliya advises pilgrims that when departing ‘Arafa, 
they should not look back, for this is where sins have been left behind. Indeed, 


11 Verse 3:96. As translated in Abdel Haleem, The Qur'an. 
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he says, some scholars say that the wisdom behind departing ‘Arafa after sun- 
set is that so no one becomes blind from seeing the sins, which by this point 
have taken the form of insects (hagerat-t ziinubu) that slowly dissolve into the 
mountain (Evliya 2005, 359). Evliya also emphasizes the sacrality of Mina, con- 
necting the remarkable sights, sounds, and smells found there to the hajj itself. 
For example, he says that trade at Mina is steeped in good-will; traders host pat- 
rons with rose water, fine perfume and incense, and invariably present them 
with a complimentary gift. This is because every person at Mina is thankful 
for having accomplished the hajj, and is thus consumed by love and happi- 
ness. Having shown diligence in their worship and having exerted themselves 
at ‘Arafa and Muzdalifa, pilgrims thus spend the two days and two nights at 
Mina in enjoyment (zevk) and pleasure (safa) (ibid., 366). For this reason, says 
Evliya, even with the great crowds of people, no person complains to another 
about congestion (ibid., 364—365). 


5 Ziyara of the Prophet Muhammad: Visual Cues and Bodily Piety 


Evliya and Nabi's passages on their ziyara of the Prophet Muhammad in Med- 
ina are among their most emotive. The accounts are also notable for their 
emphasis on bodily piety. In many ways, their entry into the Prophet's city 
appears to mirror the entrance into Mecca. Both narrators portray the trees 
and fortress walls of Medina as a powerful visual spectacle, which elicited sig- 
nificant shifts in the emotions and demeanour of the pilgrims. In response to 
their first sight of the Prophet's city, Evliya suggests that pilgrims descended 
their mounts and offered their first greeting to the Prophet Muhammad. He 
narrates these events in the third person present simple tense, thereby suggest- 
ing that what he says is the normal behaviour for a pilgrim, which he himself 
practiced and which future pilgrims ought to follow as well. In other cases, he 
adopts the imperative form, such as when advising pilgrims not to neglect ask- 
ing for the Prophet's intercession once Medina and the dome of the mosque 
come into view. Similarly, this suggests that Evliya did so himself and strongly 
recommended others to do the same. Indeed, at the conclusion to his advice, 
he stresses that ‘I carried out my visit to the Prophet (...) in this manner’ (Evliya 
2012, 163). 

Perhaps the most important visual step in the process of entering Medina 
was the dome of the Prophet's tomb. Nabi says that pilgrims began weeping as 
soon as it came in to view (Nabi 2002, 323-324), while Evliya emphasizes that 
‘the gleam of the gilded pinnacle on the dome’ rendered the plain of Medina 
‘light upon light’ (nur ‘ala nur), thus dazzling the eye of the beholder (Evliya 
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2012, 19). Here, Evliya once again utilizes the Quranic terminology from the 
well-known Verse of Light (Quran 24:35), which possessed great currency in 
Ottoman culture and was often represented in images and calligraphy. He is 
clear that the dome, as an extension of the Prophet himself, was the source of 
light in this instance. Here too, Evliya evokes the well-known name by which 
the city was (and continues to be) known, a name which both he and Nabi 
use in their respective accounts: ‘the Illuminated City’ (Medine-i Miinevvere; 
Arabic: al-Madina al-Munawwara). Evliya further describes the moment when 
the dome of the Prophet comes into view as ‘quite a marvel’, since a change 
comes over not only the pilgrims but the animals too: 


The camels that were exhausted suddenly become strong again and 
grumble like thunder, the horses whinny and the mules and donkeys cry 
out (...) It is then impossible to hold the animals back, but they head 
toward Medina at great speed. 


EVLIYA 2012, 19—21 


By extending the sense of anticipation to the animals, Evliya conveys the great 
magnetism of the Prophet, which captivates man and beast alike. 

By proceeding directly to the Prophet's tomb once inside the city walls of 
Medina, pilgrims demonstrated their reverence for him: It was improper to see 
to worldly affairs without first undertaking the ziyara. For example, while Evliya 
was outside the fortress walls of Medina, he spent time visiting other sacred 
sites associated with the Prophet and his companions. However, once he had 
entered the city's Egyptian Gate and was within its walls, Evliya makes clear 
that he proceeded directly to the tomb of the Prophet without delay. Evliya 
also narrates an even greater level of devotion on the part of some pilgrims, 
who apparently donned the pilgrim's garb even before entering Medina. Pil- 
grims would ordinarily enter ihram after exiting Medina at a place known as 
Bi'ri ‘Ali (“Ali’s well, known also as Dhu al-Hulayfa). Yet, some ‘lovers’ chose 
to do so beforehand as ‘a sign of separation from all that is worldly and as a 
form of turning to God' (ibid., 21). According to Evliya, some pilgrims wanted 
to have this total sense of separation even while undertaking the ziyara of the 
Prophet. Indeed, he himself was among these lovers, explaining that he vis- 
ited a bathhouse in a suburb of Medina prior to his visit to the Prophet's tomb 
where he cleansed himself and emerged 'barefoot and bareheaded, free from 
all worldly attachments' (ibid., 29). The idea of being barefoot and bareheaded 
was an important one for Evliya, as can be seen in his advice that one also visit 
the martyrs of Uhud in this fashion; those who did otherwise would be ‘com- 
mitting an impropriety’ (bi-edeblik olmuş olur) (ibid., 160—161). He went as far 
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as to say that one should only visit Uhud at dawn, since being barefoot and 
bareheaded would be impossible at any other time of the day (ibid., 159-161). 

Nabi emphasizes his own reverent demeanour while walking within the 
Prophet's city, saying that he was like a ‘lifeless shadow’ rubbing his face on the 
ground of Medina (Nabi 2002, 327). This humble disposition only intensified 
once pilgrims entered the Prophet’s Mosque. Evliya emphasizes that while the 
‘lovers’ (‘ussaklar) entered the Bab al-Salam of the Prophet's Mosque and pro- 
ceeded on foot, he in fact lay his ‘sinful face on his precious ground and crawled 
in fish-like without using hands or feet’ (Evliya 2012, 29). Thus, Evliya suggests 
that his love was even greater than the other ‘lovers’ of the Prophet, embodied 
not only by walking barefoot but also by lowering his entire body to the ground. 

Significantly, both Nabi and Evliya describe their ziyaras as an experience 
that was as corporeal as it was an out-of-body one. Bodily conduct was clearly 
of great importance while standing in front of the Prophet's tomb; both writers 
describe expressing their respect and humility by placing their hands upon 
their chest and slightly bowing their bodies. Both also emphasize the need 
for appropriate manners and decorum (edeb; Arabic: adab). Along with this 
emphasis on the outer, Nabi and Evliya describe experiencing significant inner 
transformations; Evliya explains that he ‘nearly fainted’ when praying for the 
Prophet's intercession (Evliya 2012, 31). Nabi says that he experienced a loss of 
senses (su‘ur güdaz ile) as he made his way through the Bab al-Salam (Nabi 
2002, 333). Both writers thus convey a sense of being overwhelmed, which in 
turn conveys the intense sacrality of standing before the Prophet. In Nabi’s case, 
it is a reaction quite similar to his first view of the Ka‘ba. Evliya certainly seems 
to attribute his reaction to the sheer momentousness of the situation, saying 
that once he came to himself, he chose this moment to complete a Qur’an 
recitation that he had previously left off at chapter 112 (thus two short chapters 
short of completion): ‘I brought these noble recitations as presents worthy of 
the Prophet and, rubbing my face in the dust at his felicitous foot, begged for 
his intercession’ (Evliya 2012, 111). Here too, Evliya deploys the vivid imagery of 
rubbing his face humbly at the Prophet’s feet, thereby powerfully symbolizing 
his love and devotion. 

Nabi's poetry while describing his ziyara features extensive praise of the 
Prophet, his salutations (salavat and selam) placed upon him, and perhaps 
most importantly, his desire to be granted the Prophet's intercession (sefa‘at; 
Arabic: shafa‘a) with God (Nabi 2002, 333). Yet Nabi emphasizes that this was 
conditional on displaying the requisite edeb and on appropriately greeting and 
praising the Prophet. Nabi certainly felt that he had fulfilled these conditions, 
and thus described his great happiness at fulfilling his lifelong dream of rub- 
bing his face at the intercessory threshold of the Prophet (ibid., 334). Another 
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symbol of submission and humility was that, as a final act, pilgrims ‘retired 
backwards according to etiquette’ (edeb iizere) (Evliya 2012, 30). And even after 
this initial ziyara, Nabi emphasizes that he did not spend much time resting, 
and that all pilgrims expended maximum effort on continuously seeking the 
Prophet's intercession at his tomb (Nabi 2002, 341). 

Pilgrims are described as departing the Prophet's city in the same way they 
entered it, gazing at the dome atop his tomb (Nabi 2002, 354). To convey his 
sadness (hicran) on the day of departure, Nabi utilizes a powerful metaphor, 
saying that this heart was in as many pieces as the various gates of the Sac- 
red Mosque of Medina (ibid., 349). This was also another juncture at which 
tears were shed profusely and where the pain of goodbye upon both mind and 
body was such that it could not be put it into words (haric-i kudret-i kalem- 
i ter-zebandur) (ibid., 349 and 354). Nabi describes his bodily demeanour as 
much like his final tawaf of the Ka'ba, which he says was performed slowly 
and reluctantly as opposed to his first one, performed with vigour and enthu- 
siasm. He explains that he exited the Prophet's Mosque while sorrowfully and 
repeatedly throwing glances back at his tomb, and with his neck visibly bent 
over in sorrow, until finally he passed through the door (ibid., 354). While pil- 
grims travelling with the Cairene caravan visited Medina only once on their 
return journey, pilgrims travelling via Damascus did so twice. Yet, despite know- 
ing that they would be able to return to Medina, Evliya alludes to a similar level 
of sadness on the part of pilgrims departing Medina for Mecca, saying that they 
were all weeping as they entered ihram at Ali's Well (Evliya 2012, 165). 

Both Nabi and Evliya deposited hand-written plaques at the Prophet's tomb 
prior to their departure, thereby forging a longer-lasting, material connection 
to the Prophet, and tempering the sorrow they felt at parting from him. Evliya 
left two pieces of calligraphy in large letters, one which read, ‘A fatiha'? for the 
spirit of the world traveller Evliya’ (seyyah-t lem Evliya ruhiyciin el-fatiha) and 
another reading: ‘Intercession, o Muhammad, for Evliya, year 1082’ (sefa‘at ya 
Muhammed Evliya‘ya sene 1082) (ibid., 57). Nabi copied a poem expressing his 
devotion to Muhammad onto a plaque and hung it facing Muhammad's grave 
(Nabi 2002, 341). Nabi himself wrote his ‘sorrowful petition’ (‘arg - hal-i derd) 
on paper in beautiful writing, which he hung in front of the Prophet's tomb. 
By describing his offering as an arz- hal, Nabi frames it as a petition offered 
to a sultan, much in the same way that his (and Evliya's) physical demeanour 


12 Al-Fatiha (‘The opening’) is the first chapter of the Qur'an, and is in the format of a brief 
liturgical invocation. In this context, it may denote a short supplication with or without 
the recitation of this chapter. 
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whilst undertaking the ziyara echoed the way in which subjects were expec- 
ted to behave before the Sultan (ibid.). The practice of composing these calli- 
graphic plaques appears to have been a popular one; Evliya explains many such 
plaques had been composed by scholars and placed above the iron railings of 
the Prophet’s tomb. As well as his calligraphic offerings, Evliya also set up a 
large crystal oil lamp in the Prophet’s Mosque, of which he explains there were 
7000 altogether. This was another lasting bond he formed with the Medinan 
sanctuary; not only would this enhance its light, it would also enable the vari- 
ous residents and visitors to Medina to ‘read the Qur'an and engage in religious 
discussions until the morning prayer’ (Evliya 2012, 57). 

As members of the Ottoman elite, Evliya and Nabi could access experiences 
not ordinarily available to the average pilgrim. While the Ka‘ba was opened to 
all on the tenth of dh al-hijja, entering the hujra was a privilege reserved for 
nobles and dignitaries. Nabi was able to do so as an honorary member of the 
ferrágin, imperially appointed custodians of the Prophet's Mosque. As with his 
entry into the Ka‘ba, Nabi's entry into the Prophet's tomb was undoubtedly an 
emotional highpoint, and one for which he thanked God profusely. To emphas- 
ize that it fulfilled a lifetime's wish, Nabi thanked God for not depriving him of 
this honour before his death (Nabi 2002, 342). Evliya was also able to enter and 
clean the tomb of the Prophet as part of the entourage of Hüseyin Paga. This 
was an experience in which Evliya embodied his love through haptic engage- 
ment; he explains that he 'kissed the ground and prayed for the intercession of 
the Prophet. Yet the experience was also one that he says was mentally disori- 
entating: ‘From pure love I was intoxicated and bewildered’ (Evliya 2012, 105). 
In this way his entrance into the tomb mirrored his first ziyara, where an initial, 
highly bodily engagement was followed by a sense of overwhelming. 


6 The Seyahatname and Tuhfe as Mediators of Pilgrimage Experience 


Evliya differs from Nabi in that he devotes entire sections of his account to 
explicating how to undertake the rituals of the hajj. In doing so, he mirrors hajj 
guidebooks of that period, which instructed pilgrims on correct ritual prac- 
tices and also sought to shape their demeanour and emotional states during 
the execution of each ritual. The edeb of undertaking the ziyara was import- 
ant enough for Evliya that he devoted a lengthy passage to explaining ‘the form 
and manner of the visit (...) in detail’ (Evliya 2012, 30-31). His advice especially 
resembles that of Sinan el-Rümi, whose guide Evliya was acquainted with from 
at least his time in Bitlis in 1655-1656 (Evliya 1990, 290) and from which he 
appears to have drawn heavily in this section. Yet much of the advice is also his 
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own; for him, the ziyara was an act of love, and thus descending one's horse 
or camel upon seeing the trees of Medina was something done by the 'sincere 
lover (äşık-i sadik olan) and was ‘a matter of love’ in itself (‘aska da'ir bir şeydir) 
(Evliya 2012, 19-20). He further advises that during the five-hour downhill stroll 
between the pilgrims' first view of the city and their eventual arrival, all should 
busy themselves with reciting ‘the noble salavat-i serif’ the simplest form of 
which is 'O God, bless Muhammad and his people! Thus, even before stepping 
foot inside Medina, pilgrims would already be engaged in Prophetic devotion. 
Evliyà also advises his readers to follow him in first visiting a bathhouse to per- 
form a major ablution and thereafter put on clean clothes and apply perfume. 
Pilgrims were then to 'enter into the Prophet's presence with solemnity and 
sincerity and avoid unseemly behaviour’ (hüzn-i kalb ile derūn-i dilden niyaz- 
mend olarak vara, amma bi-ebedlik etmeye) (ibid., 88-89). It was not enough 
for pilgrims to have a submissive demeanour; by recommending an elaborate 
process of physical cleansing, Evliya advocates for pilgrims to come before the 
Prophet in the right physical state too. 

Significantly, Evliya insists that pilgrims be accompanied by an in-person 
guide while undertaking the ziyara, paralleling his advice for pilgrims in Mecca: 
"You cannot do this without a guide (...) You should repeat everything the guide 
recites, standing in humility with both hands placed on your breast’ (ibid., 89). 
For Evliya, employing a guide would ensure that pilgrims stood in the correct 
place and recited the most efficacious formulas in a moment of great import- 
ance. These high stakes are driven home by Evliya when he says: ‘(...) you are 
coming into the presence of the foundation of the world and the pride of man- 
kind, whose intercession you must seek’ (ibid.). For the cultivation of a proper 
emotional habitus, Evliya gives his own advice; he recommends that pilgrims 
approach the Prophet's tomb ‘bowed down and shedding tears’, though a lack 
of emotional control was unacceptable even in this poignant moment; Evliya 
warns that ‘you should not grasp the railing or cry out’ (ibid.). Thereafter one 
was to begin sending salutations and blessings on the Prophet before asking 
for his intercession with God. Here, Evliya mirrors Sinan in saying, ‘Just as one 
would come into an audience with the Sultan, so with a hundred times more 
respect should one enter into the presence of the Prophet’ (ibid.). Framing the 
Prophet as a sultanic or kingly figure, albeit one deserving of ‘a hundred times 
more respect’ than a temporal ruler, emphasizes the solemn etiquette required 
of visitors to his tomb. The stakes were raised even higher by Evliya’s assertion 
that the Prophet ‘is not dead, he has only exchanged one world for another: 
One’s respect and solemnity would be embodied by their proceeding ‘slowly 
and deliberately’ (ibid.). This contrasts with the greater speed with which one 
initially approaches and enters the city. 
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In some instances, Nabi’s Tuhfe too resembles contemporary hajj guides. 
Nabi himself might have engaged with such literature, implemented it in his 
own hajj and passed on his own advice for future pilgrims. He states that on 
the first day of the hajj (the day before ‘Arafa), pilgrims must stand to atten- 
tion and avoid excessive rest (Nabi 2002, 274-275). Comments such as these 
are designed to cultivate a particular habitus within the future pilgrims in his 
readership, as well as to convey the gravity of this time to the audience. On 
other occasions, Nabi communicated his personal emotions, or the collect- 
ively experienced emotions of his pilgrim group. This too would have indirectly 
shaped the experiences of future pilgrims, while his advices were a much more 
direct form of instruction. 

Despite their associations with the Ottoman hierarchy, both Evliya and Nabi 
were unafraid to communicate some of the more negative aspects of the hajj, 
perhaps in the hope of effecting change or to prepare pilgrims for the chal- 
lenges they might face. For example, Evliya criticizes the upkeep of the hajj 
road: 


If the rulers made an effort and kept good care of the road from Damas- 
cus to Medina, one could manage without camels and cover the stretch 
on horseback in comfort. May God grant ease! 


EVLIYA 2012, 19 


Nabi mentions pickpockets operating at the fairs of Mina (Nàbi 2002, 309) as 
well as severe overcrowding at the Black Stone and during entry to the Ka‘ba. 
For the latter, he says many pilgrims were squeezed together as if in a vice, and 
alludes to loss of life as a result. Nabi describes staying back from the Ka‘ba for 
fear of his own safety, instead looking on with longing (hasret) and hopeless- 
ness (na-timid) (ibid., 305). At the same time, in Nabr’s narrative, potentially 
negative situations are avoided, or more usually, turned into positive events. 
For example, when discussing the crowding and chaos usually associated with 
the return (ifada) from ‘Arafa to Muzdalifa, Nabi says that this was avoided as 
the Egyptians took over the reins of the Syrian mahmal and vice versa, thus 
removing them from a potential competition (müsabakat) with one another 
(ibid., 293). And, as a sign of ultimate acceptance, Nabi does eventually enter 
the Ka‘ba, suggesting that as a result of his sorrow he was beckoned into the 
Ka'ba by a voice calling ‘enter inside, o so-and-so’. Here again, Nabi emphasizes 
above all his gratitude, saying that without God's acceptance of his prayers, he 
would not have been able to set foot inside the Ka‘ba (ibid., 306). 
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7 Conclusion 


This chapter has explored religious emotion and embodied piety in the hajj 
narratives of Evliya Celebi and Yusuf Nabi, two Rumi pilgrims belonging to 
broadly the same ‘emotional community’. Both writers had long held associ- 
ations with the hajj, whether through a father who had helped to furnish the 
Kaba or as a result of growing up in the city of Ibrahim. The hajj was deeply 
grounded and memorialized in Ottoman literary, visual, and material culture, 
all of which would have deepened these associations. Nabi's Tuhfe and Evliya's 
Seyahatname are firmly situated within this tradition; both are a celebration of 
the hajj and an articulation of what pilgrims ought to experience and achieve 
through the pilgrimage to Mecca. As self-narrative, both works are undoubtedly 
a ‘communicative act’ and a ‘social practice) but this does not necessarily limit 
their utility in a historical examination of hajj practice. Instead, the manner 
in which the authors present themselves and their experiences (what might 
be called 'self-fashioning' (Reddy 2009)) reveals a great deal about the register 
of emotions and bodily interactions within which the hajj was imagined and 
realized in early modern Ottoman society. Evliya's hajj account also maintains 
a noteworthy emphasis on pilgrim propriety, and seeks much more directly to 
shape the conduct of future pilgrims. 

One of the few pre-modern Muslim thinkers to frame the hajj as a col- 
lection of emotional, mental, and physical stages was Abū Hamid al-Ghazali 
(d. 11) in his magnum opus, the Ihya’ ‘ulum al-din (‘The tevival of the teli- 
gious sciences’). Al-Ghazali talks of yearning (shawq) for the Ka'ba, of recall- 
ing the shroud (kafn) when donning the ihram garments, and of venerating 
the Ka'ba when first laying eyes upon it. Much of this is echoed in the hajj 
narratives of Evliya and Nàbi, although their work maintains its own histor- 
ical and cultural specificities, or 'contemporaneity' (Brunner 2017, 270. Cited 
in Kateman 2020, 387). In other words, we might say that Evliya and Nabi 
provide their own set of emotional, mental, and physical stages, framed as 
part of their own experiences and with the potential to both directly and 
indirectly mediate the expectations and experiences of future pilgrims. Their 
stages might be said to begin with yearning, longing, and desire (şevk and 
arzü), followed by a sense of anticipation as pilgrims near the Holy Cities. 
A sight of the Ka‘ba or the Prophet's tomb might provoke ecstasy (cezbe), a 
loss of senses, or a general bewilderment. The vigil at ‘Arafa is characterized 
by repentance and remorse, and upon its conclusion, pilgrims feel a sense of 
happiness (sürür) and tranquillity (huzür). At the conclusion of the hajj and 
the ziyara, the most prominent emotions are gratefulness and thankfulness 
(sükür). 
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In both accounts, these varied emotions could be embodied in equally var- 
ied ways and usually through interaction with the physical landscapes of the 
Haramayn; a first visual clue of the Holy City is invariably followed by pilgrims 
quickening their pace with renewed vigour. A second, more pronounced clue 
is followed by pilgrims humbly proceeding on foot, perhaps even barefoot as 
a reflection of their love. Locking one’s gaze is represented as a sign of devo- 
tion in the case of the Ka‘ba and the hujra; pilgrims even walked backwards in 
order to keep their eyes on the beloved object as long as possible. Initial acts 
of worship are performed with greater speed: pilgrims eagerly enter cities and 
hasten to undertake the necessary rituals. In contrast, final acts of worship are 
performed slowly and reluctantly, signifying pain and sorrow. When depart- 
ing sacred sites, tears might be shed as a marker of sorrow, though tears of a 
happier kind were also often shed when first encountering the landmarks of 
the Haramayn. At ‘Arafa especially, the donning of the pilgrim garb symbolizes 
temporary death, while the return to everyday clothes, as well as the practice of 
grooming and applying perfume, signifies the rebirth of pilgrims and their new 
lease of life. Especially at Medina, reverence is embodied by the placement of 
hands on one’s chest and the slight bowing of one’s body. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Comparing Two Persian Hajj Travelogues: 
Ya‘qub Mirza (1868) and Farhad Mirza (1875/76) 


Thomas Ecker 


1 Introduction 


At the turn of the nineteenth century, the Qajar dynasty had established them- 
selves as rulers in Iran and over the following decade the country experienced 
a period of relative political stability and order, especially when compared to 
the preceding century. However, the new dynasty had to deal with the rise of 
imperial powers, which proved to be a potential danger to the territorial integ- 
rity of their domain. This situation led to the court and educated classes having 
an increasing interest in information about Europe and countries surrounding 
Iran, but also a growing need for the Qajar state to gather information about 
its own territories. Additionally, the establishment of commercial transporta- 
tion in surrounding areas via steamship and railway incited greater numbers of 
Iranians travelling abroad. These developments resulted in a sharp increase in 
the number of Persian travelogues, whose overall number might be somewhere 
between 300 and 400 for the Qajar period (1797-1925).! 

All these travelogues have a didactic intention and were written to inform 
their readers about the journey of the author and the places he travelled to. 
Most have stylistic similarities, suggesting a common genre of Persian 
travelogues. Travelogues about the hajj pilgrimage to Mecca of course share 
the same destination and travel purpose and many had similar itineraries. In 
this chapter, I will argue that a closer investigation reveals key differences that 
are contingent on the author and the audiences they wanted to address, as 
well as the social function of the text. For this reason, I will compare two hajj 
travelogues written by members of the Qajar household and show similarities 


1 Travelogues have a long tradition in Persian literature, but only few are known from the early 
centuries, like the Safarname by Naser-e Khosrow written in the eleventh century or the Tuhfa 
al-Traqayn by Khaqani Shervani from the twelfth century. For the Safavid Era (1501-1722), a 
recent study lists 22 travelogues (Kiyanrad 2020). Morikawa (2001) listed 283 travelogues writ- 
ten in the Qajar era. Since then, a considerable number of travelogues have been published 
from this period. 
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and differences in the form and content of their narratives, pointing out that 
they address different audiences. While there is some overlap, the two texts 
occupied different social functions, which had an impact on each text’s produc- 
tion. I will first introduce both authors and their travelogues and present some 
of the main features of the accounts, considering the main genre markers. I 
will then compare how both authors narrate their encounters with non-Islamic 
cultures and modern technology and evaluate the accounts of their sojourn in 
Mecca in Medina. I will end with a summary of my findings and some notes 
about how Persian hajj travelogues developed during the nineteenth century. 


2 The Travelogue of Ya‘qub Mirza 


Ya‘qub Mirza-ye Tabrizi, also known by his pen name Mansur, was a minor 
prince of the Qajar dynasty. He travelled to Mecca as a member of the entour- 
age of Mohammad Taher Mirza, the son of the then governor of the Iranian 
province Azerbaijan, Tahmasp Mirza Mo'ayyad al-Dowle. Mo'ayyad al-Dowle 
himself was the son of Mohammad ‘Ali Mirza Dowlatshah, the oldest son of 
the second Qajar Shah Fath ‘Ali Shah (r. 1797-1834) whose descendants formed 
a branch of the Qajar dynasty. Since the author was a Qajar prince and asso- 
ciated with the family of Mo'ayyad al-Dawla, he may have been a part of this 
branch of the Qajar Family. Ya‘qub Mirza travelled in the year 1868 from Tab- 
riz in Iran via Erivan to Tiflis in Georgia. From there he went to the Black Sea, 
which he crossed with a steamer to Istanbul. After a short stay in the city he 
travelled to Beirut, again with a steamer, and from there by carriage to Dam- 
ascus. In Syria he joined the official Ottoman hajj caravan travelling to Medina 
and finally Mecca. After completing the rites of the hajj, in nearby Jedda he 
boarded a steamer to Suez. Since the Suez Canal was not fully built yet, after 
five days in quarantine, he boarded a train to Ismailia and travelled to Cairo.” 
A few days later he took a Nile steamer to Alexandria and from there returned 
to Istanbul and via Tiflis to Tabriz, arriving there seven months and seven days 
after his departure. 

Ya'qub Mirza mentions several times in his travelogue that he took notes dur- 
ing his journey, but the extant manuscript was produced seven years after his 
return to Iran for Mohammad Taher Mirza (Tabrizi 2009, 38). At the end of the 
manuscript, there are notes from several readers which show that the text circu- 
lated for many years among acquaintances of the author (ibid., 296—298; 2010, 


2 This quarantine station was near 'Uyün Misa located in the Gulf of Suez (Tabrizi 2009, 247). 
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542). It transpires from these notes that they must have known him personally, 
because one reader mentions wanting to ask the author in person about the 
meaning of some words and another noted that he wanted the manuscript to 
be sent back to Ya‘qub Mirza. We also learn that the author died in 1909 and 
that the text was part of the inheritance given to his son (Tabrizi 2009, 12).3 

The main narrative of the journey is divided into chapters that open with 
the sentence goft: ey javan-e man’ (He said: Oh, my boy) and end with ‘chun 
shab bar sar-e dast dar-amad Mansur lab az goftar foru bast’ (As the night fell 
on the wrist, Mansur closed his lips and refrained from speaking). The second 
sentence is written in red colour in the manuscript and marks the chapter's 
end. Each chapter covers one stage of the journey. 

These opening and closing sentences are addressed to a certain young man 
( javan) who tasked the author with writing the travelogue and whom he also 
met at the end of his journey (ibid., 294). Ya‘qub Mirza writes: 


I address javan at the beginning of every stage because he was one of my 
friends in Tabriz. Record everything about the wonders of the travel stages 
and your experiences in written form, so that we may also be more or less 
informed about the state of affairs of foreign governments and land and 
sea. 


ibid., 37 [translation of all quotations from the two travelogues under discussion 
by me, TE] 


Furthermore, the author assumes the readership to be a circle of his friends 
in Tabriz. He apologizes several times directly to them for his shortcomings 
as an author (ibid., 37, 229) and expresses on many occasions during his jour- 
ney how he misses them and wishes they would be with him. He also alludes 
to inside jokes among his friends. For instance, when he was in Istanbul, he 
visited a theatre and watched women performing a dance. He describes their 
appearance in such a graphic way that the modern editor felt obliged to cen- 
sor the word buttocks (kun) seven times in this description and replace the 
word with three dots. This censorship can be found throughout the modern 
edition. At the end of his description, he expresses the wish that some of his 
more impudent friends would have been with him, especially one friend called 
Ja‘far Khan Mirza. Here he was obviously mocking one of his friends, whose 
identity might well have been known to the readers (ibid., 12-113). 


3 Today it is in possession of the Parliamentary Library of the Islamic Republic of Iran (item 
number 9908), and it was published in 2009 in a modern edition by Rasul Ja'fariyan, who 
also included the text in his 2010 compilation of 50 Persian hajj travelogues. 
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True to his assignment, the main intent of the narrative is educational. 
For every stage of the journey Ya‘qub Mirza describes the destination and the 
condition of the road. These descriptions encompass usually only a few sen- 
tences and characterize each stop in a general way, without providing too much 
detail. He tries to give his readers a clear account, focusing on the size of a 
city, village, or stopover, its inhabitants, and his general impressions. He shows 
interest in technological innovations and is especially impressed by Istanbul, 
depicting the Ottoman capital as an exceptionally large and densely popu- 
lated city. In the Ottoman capital he describes his visits to touristic sights 
like the Hagia Sophia and to bathhouses, theatres, and other leisure activit- 
ies. Enthusiastically, he notes in his journal that he could write day and night 
about Istanbul for the lifetime of the prophet Noah and it would still not 
be enough (ibid., 18). While travelling in the Caucasus on his way back to 
Iran, Ya‘qub Mirza mentions that his perceptions have changed. He explains 
that on his outward journey he wrote much about the beauty of Tiflis, but 
now the city seems to him only like a village compared to Istanbul (ibid., 
284). 

The travelogue also contains twenty hand-drawn illustrations to further 
visualize his descriptions. These range from some dots and lines, for example 
when illustrating the marching order of the Hajj caravan (ibid., 165), to detailed, 
but still very simple and amateurish sketches of a steam powered crane (ibid., 
97) or the layout of the Ka‘ba and its immediate surroundings in Mecca (ibid., 
229). He occasionally tries to provide direct advice to future travellers. While 
residing in the quarantine station next to Suez, he purchased a transit ticket 
from the station to Suez, only to find out that he was swindled, because no 
ticket was required. In his travelogue he gives an angry description of this 
experience, so that his friends would not make the same mistake (ibid., 249- 
250). 

As specified in his assignment, the narration of his personal experiences is 
another important part of Ya‘qub Mirza's travelogue. These go beyond mention- 
ing the important events of the day. He also records many personal encounters, 
elements of his daily routine like making and drinking tea or smoking, and his 
everyday troubles during the journey. An example of the latter is a description 
of his first camel ride when travelling with the Damascus caravan. Because he 
had faced difficulties sitting in the camel litter, he attempted to ride on the back 
of the camel. He mounted it and tried to support himself by holding onto the 
camel's neck, but as it began to move, its neck moved as well, causing Ya‘qub 
Mirza to fall to the ground. As this happened several times, he had to go back 
into the camel litter. If only his friends would have been there, to see him and 
laugh at him, he writes (ibid., 155-156). 
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FIGURE 5.1 A drawing of the Ka‘ba in Ya‘qub Mirza’s travelogue 
PHOTOGRAPH OF MANUSCRIPT BY THE AUTHOR 


In some passages Ya‘qub Mirza offers a colourful description of his travel 
experiences. While travelling from Damascus to Medina, he describes his 
impressions of the moving hajj caravan. 


In the desert were so many lanterns that the desert became like the sky 
with shining stars. And in addition to the lanterns from every side was 
the sound of singing like talking nightingales, everyone singing a melody. 
Some of them were like garden’s nightingales and some of them like crows 
on the winter’s snow. And the voices belonged to the singers, inviting to 
the pilgrimage and emotionally stirred dervishes on the one hand and 
to the boastful Arabs, hurrying their camels, and Iranian travelers recit- 
ing poems like the sound of nightingales in the rose garden on the other 
hand. Everyone was talking in their own lovely voice that made the soul 
fly out of a man’s body. 


TABRIZI 2009, 176 


Ya‘qub Mirza continues his description of this part of his journey by stating 
that he listened to them for hours, thinking about his friends, until he fell 
asleep. 

A recurring theme in the travelogue of Ya‘qub Mirza is his erotic interest 
in young men. While crossing the Caucasus on his journey to Mecca, he saw 
several youths he considered attractive. He narrates these encounters from his 
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inner emotional perspective and relates how he was suddenly struck and emo- 
tionally ‘altered’ by their appearance: they were moon-faced and walked like 
partridges. Part of the narrative intrigue is his potential to be seduced by Chris- 
tianity, as most of these young boys turn out to be Christians (ibid., 57). Later 
during his journey, he visited places with young male prostitutes in Istanbul 
he describes in detail his visit to a bathhouse where he made inquiries about 
sexual services, including what was charged for them (ibid., 16-117). While 
residing in Beirut, he describes the inhabitants of the city as proponents of 
‘boys’ play’, or bachche-bazi.4 He paints a picture of readily available and sexu- 
ally attractive young boys. Near the place where he was accommodated, there 
was a school with fifteen young boys, whom he describes as attractive. Every 
day two or three were brought to his hotel, but because of the religious nature 
of his journey and the fasting month of Ramadan he declined their services. 
Describing his emotional distress, he compared himself to a cat who could not 
reach the meat with its mouth (ibid., 134). While staying in Damascus he uses 
several pages to report about his friendship with a young boy in a barber shop, 
also alluding to a sexual encounter (ibid., 146—150). 

Ya‘qub Mirza’s travel account is a personal narrative written for his friend 
group. The traditional elements of a travel report are present, such as descrip- 
tions of the places visited during the journey and the roads between them. 
These descriptions are complemented with many personal experiences, sub- 
jective impressions, and descriptions of the author's mental state during the 
journey. The main aim of Ya‘qub Mirza seems to have been to write an interest- 
ing and entertaining account for his friends about his pilgrimage to Mecca. 


3 The Travelogue of Farhad Mirza 


Farhad Mirza Mo‘tamad al-Dowle was the fifteenth son of the former crown 
prince ‘Abbas Mirza and uncle of the ruling regent, Naser al-Din Shah (r. 1848- 
1896). For a long time Farhad Mirza was a powerful figure in the Qajar admin- 
istration and was appointed as governor to important provinces. He is known 
to have been in the possession of a large library and was a productive writer. 
In addition to his travelogue, he wrote religious treatises, poetry, and a loose 
translation of an English geographical work.5 


4 Literal translation: ‘boy play’. A term indicating the use of beardless young men for entertain- 
ment purposes, including prostitution. 
5 Formore information about Farhad Mirza, see his article in the Encyclopaedia Iranica (Eslami 


1999). 
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Farhad Mirza undertook the pilgrimage in the years 1875 and 1876 after his 
dismissal at the court of Naser al-Din Shah in Tehran. During the first trip of 
Naser al-Din Shah to Europe in 1873, Farhad Mirza had been appointed act- 
ing regent in Tehran. After the Shah's return to Iran, he prominently particip- 
ated in a palace revolt against his Prime Minister Moshir al-Dowle Sepahsalar, 
who advocated to reform the Qajar administration and to introduce modern 
technology in Iran. Moshir al-Dowle was one of the driving forces behind the 
Reuters Concession in 1872, which entailed, among many other things, the con- 
struction of a railroad. At first the Prime Minister was dismissed and Farhad 
Mirza sent back to his former post as governor of Kurdistan, but after several 
months he was replaced and called back to Tehran. There he was left without 
an assignment until he obtained permission to leave Tehran for the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. After his return he was once again assigned to a high post and 
appointed governor of Fars.® 

His travelogue begins with his departure from Tehran to Anzali at the 
Caspian Sea. He boarded a steamer to Baku and travelled on to Tiflis by car- 
riage. There he took the Transcaucasian Railway to Poti. By steamer he went 
to Batumi and travelled onward to Istanbul. After a short sojourn he again 
boarded a steamer to Alexandria and visited Cairo for a few days before pro- 
ceeding to Suez. Because the steamer with which he was supposed to travel to 
Jedda was in a bad condition, he chose to disembark in Yanbü', and he visited 
Medina before travelling to Mecca. Having completed the rites of the hajj, he 
embarked on a ship from nearby Jedda, which, after a stopover at a quarant- 
ine station, took him through the Suez Canal to Port Said.” A steamer brought 
him to Istanbul via several ports in the eastern Mediterranean. From there he 
travelled through the Caucasus back to Baku, Anzali, and arrived at Tehran 
seven months and 19 days after his departure. Farhad Mirza was the head of 
a large travelling party starting with roughly twenty people, including his wife. 
During the course of the journey, more people temporarily joined his group.? 
Since he acted as a representative of the Qajar court, he was involved in sev- 
eral matters of foreign policy. Regarding his meeting with the viceroy of the 
Caucasus, for instance, he remarks that the latter complained to Farhad Mirza 
about unlawful activity in the border region between Iran and Russia. Farhad 
Mirza promised to report this to Naser al-Din Shah (Mo‘tamad al-Dowle 19872, 
288-289). 


6 About the palace revolt, see Bakhash 1978, 112-119. 

7 The quarantine station was in al-Wajh, a city which is located halfway between Yanbu and 
the Sinai Peninsula. 

8 In one case he was not even aware of their presence (Mo‘tamad al-Dowle 1987a, 20, 131). 
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Farhad Mirza dictated his travelogue to his scribe during his journey and 
a lithography was printed several months after his return to Tehran in Janu- 
ary/February 1877 and again in November/December 1877 in Shiraz (ibid., 355, 
359).? Even though he does not mention that he was specifically assigned to 
write the travelogue, already during his journey he expected it to be printed.!° 
Additionally, Farhad Mirza wrote several letters and telegrams on the way and 
when he arrived at Tehran he was interviewed by the Shah and submitted 
several additional reports to the council of ministers (ibid., 85, 331-333). His 
travelogue was meant as the official account for the broader public. According 
to its introduction the report was printed on the order of Naser al-Din Shah 
with the intent to reach a wide audience (ibid., 13). 

The title Hidayat al-sabil wa-kifayat al-dalil (‘Complete guide of the way’) 
implied the educational intent of the text. Farhad Mirza wrote an extensive sur- 
vey of the route he travelled, and alongside his numerous descriptions of cities, 
buildings, and villages, he mentions and describes bridges, mountains, rivers, 
landscapes, and many other points of interest. He is especially attentive to geo- 
graphical information, as he notes the distance between each travel stage and 
the itinerary of each day. In some cases, he recorded the degrees of longitude 
and latitude of a city, and he took great care to offer the correct pronunciation 
of travel stations, be they big cities or small villages. He carried scientific instru- 
ments with him and measured temperatures. In Tiflis he asked for a translation 
of a Russian geographical work about the origin of the river Kur, which he then 
summarizes in his travelogue (ibid., 59-60). In addition to his own observa- 
tions, he adds information from other works, such as his own translation of 
an English geographical work (ibid., 121, 237). He also continuously refers to 
Tuhfa al-Traqayn (‘Gift of the two Iraqs’), a long poem depicting a pilgrimage 
to Mecca written by Khaqani Shervani in the twelfth century, and sometimes 
he compares Khaqani's descriptions with his own impressions (ibid., 104). The 
travelogue also contains religious information, most notable is the entry of his 
last day in Medina, which includes a long treatise about the obligatory and 
desirable rites of the hajj and umra (ibid., 160—187). After the main narrative of 
the journey a detailed map and description of the Prophet's Mosque in Medina 
are added, which he and his scribe produced while in the city (ibid., 334-338). 


9 Two modern editions of the text were published (Mo'tamad al-Dowle 1987a; 1987b), and 
the report was included in the third volume of the compilation of hajj travelogues pub- 
lished by Ja‘fariyan (Ja‘fariyan 2010). 

10  Inaletter to the Sublime Porte, Farhad Mirza mentions that he will record his letters to 
them in his travel diary, which will be printed (Mo‘tamad al-Dowle 1987a, 268). 

11 With his inquiries about geographical information with scientific methods and the produ- 
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A large part of the travelogue is dedicated to his contacts with important 
political officials. In these sections his travelogue resembles reports written by 
diplomatic envoys. He relates in detail how he was treated by foreign officials, 
giving their names and his impressions of them. The importance Farhad Mirza 
attributed to this aspect of his journey becomes clear during his stay in Ganja, 
a city in the Caucasus, where he was only received by the chief of police out- 
side the city and escorted by him to his accommodation. After one hour the 
deputy of the city governor came to inquire about his well-being and asked if 
he wanted to meet the governor. Farhad Mirza adamantly refused to see him, 
explaining that his rank was equivalent to the governor of Baku. He pointed 
out the differences in his reception, as he was received on his arrival at Baku at 
the harbour by the governor and nobles of the city in official costume. The gov- 
ernor accompanied him in the carriage to his accommodation, where a military 
band was playing for him. They sat together in his room for one hour with the 
head of the Cossacks and other military officers. He was visited daily by the gov- 
ernor, who later bade farewell to him at the outskirts of the city. Farhad Mirza 
made it clear that his reception in Ganja had been inappropriate (ibid., 39—40). 
This unsatisfactory welcome remained an issue during the rest of his journey 
through Russian territory. While residing in Tiflis Farhad Mirza met the deputy 
of the viceroy of the Caucasus. He explained to him that he would like to return 
to Iran via Tiflis, but only if he could avoid the city of Ganja. Afterwards Far- 
had Mirza was assured by Fath‘Ali Akhundzade, who acted as translator for the 
Russians during the conversation, that the deputy was aware of his complaints 
about the governor of Ganja and Akhundzade agreed with Farhad Mirza’s atti- 
tude (ibid., 57). During his return journey he took a detour to avoid passing 
through the city. 

The detailed accounts of interactions with foreign state representatives, 
especially the ceremonial details attached to them, were meant to express the 
power relations between the Qajar state and its foreign counterparts. By nar- 
rating his official meetings, Farhad Mirza ranked himself in the hierarchies of 
international diplomacy and showed the legitimacy the Qajar court enjoyed 
abroad.!* According to Farhad Mirza, his status was seen by the Ottomans as 
equivalent to a prince of a European royal house. During his first visit to Istan- 
bul, he was received by the Ottoman Sultan on his last day in the city. The 
crown prince of Württemberg had visited the city two months earlier and had 


cing of exact maps of holy sites, Farhad Mirza was taking part in a contemporary ‘culture 
of exploration’, which was conveyed to Persian literary circles by translations of European 
geographical works and travelogues (Sohrabi 2012, 84). 

12 For two other examples, see Sohrabi 2012, 40-44, 61-65. 
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also only been received on the day of his departure, which made Farhad Mirza 
decide that he himself had been treated accordingly (ibid., 82, 112). 

In his travelogue Farhad Mirza reflects on his own political adversities and 
presents his version of events to a wider court audience. He attributes his dis- 
missal not directly to his actions during his time as regent. Instead, he presents 
it as a conspiracy and a misunderstanding. According to Farhad Mirza, after 
he was once again appointed as the governor of Kurdistan, he wrote a letter 
on another matter, which was intercepted by a hostile person. The letter was 
altered in a way that gave the impression that Farhad Mirza supported attacks 
against the Shaykhis in Tabriz, a heterodox sect of Shi‘i scholars with a strong 
presence in the city. The Shah then ordered his dismissal as governor for incit- 
ing violence between two Muslim sects. He even composed a long poem clari- 
fying the matter, which he intended to read at the grave of Mary in Jerusalem, 
but in the end, he did not visit the city (ibid., go—97).!° Instead, at the grave 
of the Prophet Muhammad in Medina he cited another poem, defending his 
conduct as acting regent and highlighting his own piety (ibid., 153-155). 

The travelogue of Farhad Mirza was the official account of his journey, and 
it was printed for a wide audience at the court and beyond. Its aim was to edu- 
cate readers about the hajj pilgrimage and the travel route to Mecca. It informed 
audiences about the journey of Farhad Mirza in his capacity as a high repres- 
entative of the Qajar state and provided him with the opportunity to present 
himself as an important public figure in a favourable light, including offering 
his perspective on current political issues. 


4 The Genre of Persian Travel Literature and the Two Hajj 
Travelogues 


In his survey of Persian travelogues, William Hanaway suggests that in the 
nineteenth century Persian travelogues 'form a discrete genre that can be 
identified by elements of inner and outer form' (Hanaway 2002, 265). The 
following elements that Hanaway articulates are present in both travelogues 
under discussion: they are written in prose, in the first person, and the sub- 
ject matter is the actual travel experience of the author, relating actions of the 
author's daily routine, such as getting up and getting dressed. Furthermore, 


13 His half-brother Hosam al-Saltane would visit Jerusalem five years later after making the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. He brought the travelogue of Farhad Mirza with him and recited the 
poem under the candlelight of Christian priests at the grave of Mary (Hosam al-Saltane 
2010, 234). 
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the travelogues have a didactic purpose and contain reconstructed dialogues. 
According to Hanaway the travel journey is presented in a dynamic manner, 
that is, the narrative of events continues chronologically with little reflection 
on the significance of the events for the travellers’ life or his journey. Most Per- 
sian travelogues use an educated, but relatively simple literary style, with some 
occasional lapses in a more elevated style, and occasionally contained quota- 
tions of poetry by classical authors and poetry by the travel authors themselves. 
Hanaway explains that travelogues ‘are all of an appropriate size, neither too 
short to convey the information intended nor so prolix as to be boring’ (ibid.). 

Ya‘qub Mirza narrates his journey in simple, but sometimes obscene, prose. 
He presents poetry composed by himself and others in moderate amounts and 
only occasionally uses Arabic, for example to cite religious proverbs. This dif- 
fers much from Farhad Mirza’s report. While in general his prose is written in 
a simple style, as is common in Persian travelogues, he very frequently incor- 
porated poetry, quotations, and proverbs of varying lengths both in Arabic and 
Persian. In the compilation of Ja‘fariyan, the travelogues of Ya‘qub Mirza and 
Farhad Mirza amount to 291 and 467 pages respectively, which makes the latter 
the most extensive Persian travelogue to Mecca. 

However, Hanaway’s description of the genre of Persian travelogues is prob- 
lematic, as it fails to consider that many Persian ‘travelogues’ are in fact a com- 
pilation of several texts—the actual travel narrative being only one of them.!* 
In the case of Farhad Mirza, if we also exclude the chapter about the oblig- 
atory rites of the hajj, his travel journal makes up around 80 % of the text. It is 
preceded by an introduction in an elevated style to the lithograph, which is cus- 
tomary in manuscripts produced by clerical scribes. His daily journal, which is 
interrupted several times by digressions, long poems, and quoted letters, is fol- 
lowed by a map of the Mosque of the Prophet Muhammad in Medina, which 
contains detailed descriptions. Then there is a chapter that provides the latit- 
ude and longitude of important cities that are not mentioned in the journal 
itself. Afterwards, there is an account written in high style by another scribe 
about events happening after the arrival of Farhad Mirza in Shiraz. A scribe also 
added a poem containing 86 verses, eulogizing Farhad Mirza and his journey as 
well as a chapter about desirable actions during the hajj in glosses. The last two 
chapters, which are most likely written by Farhad Mirza himself, clarify some 
issues about the exact location of the corners of the Ka‘ba and graves of Islamic 
martyrs in Medina, which are mentioned in the travel journal. Therefore, the 


14 For a critical discussion about Persian Travelogues as genre, see Sohrabi 2012, 13-16 and 
for another example of a composite travelogue see Sohrabi 2012, 53-65. 
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‘travelogue’ of Farhad Mirza is not simply a coherent travel account, but rather 
a compilation of texts written by different authors. The whole composition is 
coherent only in the sense that it fulfills common social functions: the educa- 
tion of the reader about the journey to Mecca as well as the pilgrimage itself 
and a positive presentation of Farhad Mirza to a courtly audience.5 

In the case of Ya‘qub Mirza, the main travel narrative is only preceded by 
an introduction, obviously added while producing the extant manuscript for 
Mohammad Taher Mirza. He was required to comply with courtly conventions 
of manuscript writing, which is why the introduction contains a summary of 
the travel narrative followed by invocations of Muhammad, Imam Ali, the Shah, 
the crown prince residing in Tabriz, and the governor of Tabriz, all of which 
is written in a highly formal style. The introduction also reports that he was 
assigned to write the book and narrate the start of his journey. This is then fol- 
lowed by the main travel account. 

Both texts belong to the same literary tradition of Persian travel writing, 
but considering the literary style and the composition of the manuscript the 
travelogue of Farhad Mirza is a much more elaborate creation. This can be 
explained by his own literacy, the resources he had available, and the purpose 
of the text as an official publication by a high-ranking member of the court. 


5 Comparing the Main Themes of Hajj Travelogues 


Due to similar itineraries and the joint purpose of the hajj pilgrimage, several 
topics can be found in both hajj travelogues. In the following section I want to 
compare how these similarities are portrayed in both travelogues. 

According to Nile Green, in the second half of the nineteenth century, as a 
result of its increasing integration into the infrastructure of steam travel ‘the 
hajj was transformed from a ritual movement through a long-familiar Muslim 
memory space into a journey through a world governed by ideas, peoples and 
technologies of non-Muslim provenance' (Green 2015, 193). While travelling in 
the Russian Caucasus, Ya qub Mirza identified the area as a country dominated 
by non-believers who threatened the ritual purity of the pilgrim. He was dis- 
turbed that he could not distinguish between Muslim and non-Muslim traders 


15 The modern editions differ from each other which parts are included. [Mo‘tamad al- 
Dowle 1987ais complete, while Mo‘tamad al-Dowle 1987b is missing the poem, the chapter 
about hajj rites and almost everything after the travel narrative. Ja'fariyan 2010 only omit- 
ted a late chapter about historical events, because it has no connection to the hajj of 
Farhad Mirza.] 
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in the market or between Muslim and non-Muslim bathhouses. He explains 
that one might have taken a bath and imagine oneself to be clean, but still 
be ritually unclean. For him, the ritual impurity was unavoidable when trav- 
elling to Mecca via the Caucasus, and for this reason he did not recommend 
this itinerary (Tabrizi 2009, 95). One evening he stayed in an accommodation 
that served alcohol, and he saw Armenians and Europeans coming in, drinking, 
shouting, and making music. He could not sleep and explained that ‘no-one 
going to Mecca should take this route. It is good for amusement but not to 
become a hajji’ (Tabrizi 2009, 74-75). 

According to Hanaway, the two greatest challenges for Iranian travellers 
were storms at sea and the conduct of European women: ‘This seems to repres- 
ent the extremes to which Persians could be physically and morally challenged’ 
(Hanaway 2002, 262). When Ya‘qub Mirza travels from Istanbul to Beirut, he 
offers a vivid description of his experience during a storm. He paints the pic- 
ture of a crowded ship with frightened passengers who are exposed to the forces 
of nature. Everyone looks at each other; they all fear drowning and are unable 
to talk. The sound of vomiting is heard from every direction, while rain, thun- 
derbolts, and cold winds rock the ship. Water flows from the deck back into the 
sea like a river. When the lights of Beirut come into sight, people are relieved 
and embrace each other. When he finally sets foot on hard soil, Ya‘qub Mirza 
feels like his mother has given birth to him anew (Tabrizi 2009, 129-131). Later 
on Ya‘qub Mirza refers several times to this experience as very frightening, and 
when he arrives in the Caucasus on his return journey he prostrates a hun- 
dred times in prayer to thank God for having survived the sea journeys (ibid., 
279). 

In both travelogues European or Europeanized women are portrayed in a 
sexualized and potentially immoral manner. For Farhad Mirza immoral Euro- 
pean women are an expression of an invading European culture, which will 
eventually lead to the demise of the Islamic religion.!6 During the first even- 
ing dinner in the Iranian embassy in Istanbul, Farhad Mirza was approached 
by the wife of an Austrian embassy member, who asked him for a dance. He 
refused. In his travelogue he then proceeds with a polemic about the revealing 
clothes and immoral conduct of European women. These manners will infect 
the people of the Ottoman Empire very soon and the Iranians a little bit later, 
Farhad Mirza writes. When he sees aJewish girl dancing, Farhad Mirza remarks 
to a member of the Iranian embassy that this kind of dance is forbidden in the 


16 On the topic of European women as a danger to Islamic culture in Qajar Iran, see also 
Tavakoli-Targhi 2002, 342-346. 
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Jewish religion, but it is explained to him, that this is ‘civilization’ and that soon 
every province will be ‘civilized’. This, Farhad Mirza saw as a great danger to 
the Islamic religion and customs. He writes that soon in all of Asia they—he 
probably means women—will walk in the streets and in the bazar without a 
veil. The children will learn how to speak French and learning how to read the 
Quran will be abandoned. If one has the wish to learn it, one will have to go to 
Mecca and Medina. On the next day he drives to his audience with the Sultan. 
While in the carriage the Master of Ceremonies of the Ottoman court explains 
to him that everything which is close to a railway becomes like Europe, and if in 
Iran a railroad is opened, Iran will over time become like Europe too (Mo‘tamad 
al-Dowle 1987a, 79-80). Farhad’s impression of Egypt is similar. While driving 
in a carriage, he sees several women wearing European clothes in the streets. 
He asks his guide who they are: The wives of some consul? His guide answers 
that these women are the daughters of an Egyptian official, and he tries to jus- 
tify their conduct by saying that their country is free’. This earns him a strong 
rebuke by Farhad Mirza who explains to him that in Islam there is no such free- 
dom (ibid., no-u1). 

Whereas Farhad Mirza considered the sight of unveiled women in Istanbul 
and Cairo as a great danger to the Islamic religion, Ya‘qub Mirza's attitude might 
best be described as voyeuristic. When he reflects on the European women he 
saw in Istanbul, he describes their clothing as revealing and showing their fig- 
ure. He explains that this sight made him understand why poets compare the 
stature of women with a cypress, and he complains that one cannot see Ira- 
nian women as they hide themselves in a chador (Tabrizi 2009, 114). Like his 
description of young boys, his aesthetic perception is informed by metaphors 
of Persian poetry. However, while Ya‘qub Mirza depicts himself interacting with 
boys, he does not report anything similar during his encounters with European 
women, whom he only looked at from afar. 

For Farhad Mirza another aspect of European culture were European dishes, 
which he contrasted with Islamic culture and food. When he is invited by the 
Ottoman Prime Minister, he asks him to refrain from serving alcoholic bever- 
ages and to not be served any European food. He later explains to the Prime 
Minister that there are some European dishes he likes, but one should not 
abandon one’s own customs. There are also Europeans who eat food prepared 
by Muslims, but they do not eat it inside their homes. Therefore, the Muslims 
should not follow the Europeans by eating salad and soup in their homes every 
night (Mo‘tamad al-Dowle 1987a, 260). Yaéqub Mirza makes a similar observa- 
tion when eating dinner in the Iranian consulate in Cairo. Iranian food is served 
on a table in the European manner with a knife and fork. He starts to eat with 
them, but Ya‘qub Mirza does not feel comfortable and says everyone should fol- 
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low their own cultural customs. Subsequently, he and the other attendants put 
their forks down and start eating with their hands (Tabrizi 2009, 256-257). 

Ya‘qub Mirza is very enthusiastic about modern technology and progress and 
is aware of the 'backwardness' of Iran in this regard. While residing in Istan- 
bul, he unsuccessfully tried to recruit a firemen trainer (ibid., 114-115). He also 
wanted to bring a windmill to Iran. On this occasion he says that the conditions 
in Iran made him sad, because of the examples of engineering he has seen dur- 
ing his journey (ibid., 122). 

Farhad Mirza’s attitude is not that different, as he appreciates the useful- 
ness of modern technology, and he obtained the plans for a windmill he had 
seen in Istanbul (Mo‘tamad al-Dowle 1987a, 317). But he is critical regarding 
the building of railway in Iran. He states that he is not categorically against the 
construction of a railway, but he warns of negative consequences and argues 
for a self-financed modernization. Iran should not try to invite foreign cap- 
ital but build railways slowly with her own money and not be dependent on 
foreign sponsors (ibid., 275). Farhad Mirza’s polemics against the railroad in 
Iran must be seen in relation to discussions about the Reuters Concession at 
court. He was politically opposed to a group of reformers, headed by Moshir al- 
Dowle and Malkom Khan, who had argued for foreign concessions and greater 
centralization of the Qajar state. Farhad Mirza’s position was on the other side, 
opposing not only administrative reform and the centralization of power in the 
hands of the Prime Minister, which ultimately aimed to weaken his position 
as governor, but also technological modernization, especially the building of 
a railroad. His arguments regarding the adoption of European manners in the 
Ottoman Empire and the construction of a railroad in Iran are part of a wider 
political argument he makes in his travelogue. 

In both travelogues the daily events during their stays in Mecca and Medina 
are depicted in the same narrative style as the rest of the text. However, arriving 
in these cities, the first visit to the Ka'ba, and the hajj rites as well as visits to 
the tomb of Muhammad and the al-Baqi-cemetery in Medina are emphasized 
in their travelogues and described in detail. 

While arriving at Medina Farhad Mirzà dismounts at the first sight of the 
dome of the Prophet's Mosque and prays. After his prayer he recites some verses 
of a poem. During a subsequent military reception with the governor of Med- 
ina, he mentions that one of his associates brought him a Quran, which must 
have fallen out of his pocket when prostrating outside of Medina (ibid., 138- 
139). A couple days later he visits the grave of the Prophet Muhammad to recite 
a poem, which he called the ‘Maqame Ahmadiye' in praise of the Prophet. He 
explains it was just completed the night before and recites it standing close to 
the lattice of the grave. The attendant Arabs, who do not know Persian, listen 
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and say in Arabic: ‘He is reading a pilgrimage prayer in Persian, indicating the 
pious impression he makes on bystanders. The poem itself is 52 verses long 
and quoted in full. It deals with stories of the Islamic prophets and Farhad’s 
own spiritual biography. He then links the poem’s recitation with his position 
as acting regent, deviating from his previous strategy to avoid ascribing his 
dismissal from his participation in the palace coup against Moshir al-Dowle. 
Farhad Mirza does not apologize for his actions, but rather defends his con- 
duct as acting regent by highlighting his own piety and learning (ibid., 153—155). 
For Farhad Mirza, the narrative of his pilgrimage and his sojourn in Medina 
was a way to portray himself as pious to a courtly audience. He does this with 
great symbolic gestures like performing the hajj rites or reciting a poem at the 
Prophet's grave in Medina, but also by mentioning passing details, such as the 
story of when his personal Qur'an falls out of his pocket. This is meant as a pos- 
itive self-portrayal to legitimize his new role as governor of Fars, to which he 
was appointed immediately after his return to Tehran. 

Ya‘qub Mirza was moved by the religious fervour of his fellow pilgrims. In 
the night before his arrival at Mecca, he reports his fellow travellers would stay 
awake, facing Mecca, praying, and reciting the Quran. ‘From the sound of their 
recital, the human soul started to shiver in such a way that I cannot describe it, 
he writes. About entering the city, he notes: 


At this time a state befell the pilgrims, how should I explain it, so that we 
went barefoot and bareheaded under the sun, exclaiming labbayka lab- 
bayka (I am at your service). I wished that one of my friends could look at 
our condition and cry or laugh about the state of the pilgrims. 


TABRIZI 2009, 228 


After their arrival at Mecca, both authors go straight to the Ka‘ba, perform the 
rituals of the umra (short pilgrimage), and give elaborate, eye-witness accounts 
of the holy place and the surrounding mosque. Both depict their daily actions 
while performing the hajj rites. And while Farhad Mirza sometimes expounds 
on aritual in more detail, Ya‘qub Mirza mainly reproduces what his travel guide 
told him and reports some of his impressions along the way, the goal being in 
both cases to provide an eye-witness-account of the hajj rituals, to guide the 
reader through them, and to verify that the hajj was completed successfully 
and correctly by the author. 

Apart from the hajj rites, both authors mention during their sojourn in 
Mecca and Medina the other rituals they performed, thereby reporting what 
additional religious rewards were obtained. Farhad Mirza mentions that he 
recited the entire Quran in the Grand Mosque surrounding the Ka‘ba while 
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being in Mecca and reported that circumambulations around the Ka‘ba as well 
as recitations of suras of the Quran were made by proxy for other members 
of the Qajar household. Farhad Mirza even presents a register to one of his 
associates, which contained a list of people to whom he had dedicated spir- 
itual rewards during his stay (Mo‘tamad al-Dowle 1987a, 213-214). Ya‘qub Mirza 
reports about taking a brotherhood oath with one of his travel companions 
while visiting the Ka‘ba and dedicated circumambulations to his friends and 
countrymen (Tabrizi 2009, 230—231, 236). 

During their stay in Mecca and Medina, their affiliation as Shi'i pilgrims in 
a majority Sunni pilgrimage is very prominent. Both accounts report about a 
disagreement between Iranian and non-Iranian pilgrims regarding the exact 
calendar date. At the time the calendar used in Iran deviated from the one in 
the Ottoman Empire by one day. This meant that Iranians started their hajj rites 
one day later than Sunni pilgrims. Ya‘qub Mirza was at first confused and star- 
ted his hajj with the Sunni majority until he learned from his countrymen about 
the dispute. He then followed the Iranian pilgrims and mentions positively how 
much less crowded Mecca was during their departure to Mina (ibid., 231). He 
also reports about the performance of Shi‘i mourning rituals at ‘Arafa and Mina 
without being harassed by the Sunnis, who had already moved on (ibid., 232, 
236). During the days of the hajj, Farhad Mirza argued with the leaders of the 
hajj caravans over the issue, whom he accused of being wrong-headed. Still, 
the Iranian pilgrims, which he estimated to be 5000 individuals, followed his 
lead, and he reports that he convinced the highest judge of Medina (Mo‘tamad 
al-Dowle 1987a, 201-202). 

Anti-Sunni statements are scattered throughout the travelogue of Ya‘qub 
Mirza. While residing in Istanbul, he listened to a lecture by a Sunni scholar 
in the Hagia Sophia. When he said, 'God made the earth in honour of five 
names, meaning the Prophet Muhammad and the first four Islamic caliphs, 
Ya‘qub Mirza became angry and left the building (Tabrizi 2009, 109). For Ya‘qub 
Mirza, Damascus was first and foremost the place where the captives had been 
brought after the battle of Karbala.!” During his stay he continuously alludes 
to this (ibid., 141-142). While in Medina and Mecca, Ya‘qub Mirza reports about 
the mistreatment of Shi'i pilgrims. Upon arrival in Medina with the hajj cara- 
van, the inhabitants of the city throw stones at the Iranians in the caravan 


17 The Battle of Karbala was fought between the followers of Husayn, who is regarded as 
the third Imam by the Shi‘ites, and soldiers loyal to the Umayyad caliph Mu'awiya. After 
the Umayyad troops' victory, they stormed the encampment of Husayn and imprisoned 
the women and children. They took them to the Umayyad capital of Damascus, presented 
them, and the severed head of Husayn to the victorious caliph. 
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(ibid., 210). He also reports a bloody encounter between a Shi‘ pilgrim and the 
guards of the al-Baqr-cemetery, where several Imams are buried (ibid., 213). 
He explains that in Mecca the Iranians are considered worse than unbeliev- 
ers. But this is a hundred times better than in Medina, as 'the inhabitants of 
Medina want to eat the Iranians alive, ripping their flesh off' (ibid., 229—230, 
237). 

On his way back to Iran, he was approached by a dervish in Nakhjavan, a 
city close to the border of Iran. He gave him some money in exchange for hear- 
ing the names of the Fourteen Infallibles in Shi'i Islam.!? This suddenly made 
him realize that he had not heard their names in months, and when reach- 
ing the city he finally felt safe (ibid., 293). In his accounts of this and other 
occasions, he uses obscene language to depict Sunnis, routinely calling them, 
among other names, pedarsukhte, a common term of abuse.!? Many of these 
obscenities were censored in the modern edition. 

The travelogue of Farhad Mirza contains no anti-Sunni polemics. Instead, 
his experiences induced him to criticize the Ottoman Empire in its role as Cus- 
todian of the Holy Cities and the hajj. Farhad Mirza does report about his con- 
flicts with local Arabs. On his way from Yanbu to Medina, he criticizes his milit- 
ary escort as lazy and suspects them of thievery. He reports in detail an almost 
violent confrontation with Arab tribesmen who tried to collect additional fees 
from the passing pilgrims. During his stay in Mecca, Farhad Mirza was robbed. 
His efforts to gain the support of local authorities were unsuccessful. In Mecca 
and Medina Farhad Mirza had the opportunity to visit many places of reli- 
gious significance and he explains their importance in early Islamic history 
and describes his impressions when visiting them. He also continuously sug- 
gests and openly states that the Arab and Ottoman authorities are unfamiliar 
with the details of Islamic history and neglect the holy sites in and around 
the Holy Cities. To give just the most noteworthy example, when he enters the 
interior of the Ka‘ba on his last day in Mecca, he criticizes the Ottoman Sultans 
directly for neglecting the interior of the Ka‘ba and the floors of the mosque 
(Mo‘tamad al-Dowle 1987a, 216—217). After his return to Istanbul, he wrote let- 
ters to the Ottoman Sultan and the Sublime Porte, in which he highlighted the 


18 In Twelver Shi'a Islam the Prophet Muhammad, his daughter Fatima, and the twelve 
Imams are considered to be infallible. 

19 According to Steingass’ Comprehensive Persian-English dictionary it refers to someone 
whose father is burning in hellfire, whereas ‘Ali Akbar Dehkhoda explains in his diction- 
ary it refers to someone whose father was exhumed and burned after his death. According 
to Dekhoda this originated in a custom in ancient Egypt to exhume and burn the fathers 
of defaulting debtors. 
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responsibility of the Ottoman state to secure the roads, especially in the Hijaz. 
He complains to the Sultan that he had been robbed in Mecca and asks him 
for monetary compensation. Farhad Mirza also makes several concrete sug- 
gestions on how to improve the holy sites around Mecca and Medina (ibid., 
262—268). Farhad Mirza did not have to limit himself to some angry remarks 
in his travelogue, like most other travellers. Instead, he is able to complain to 
the Ottoman Sultan himself. In his travelogue he did not report about the mis- 
treatment of Iranian pilgrims, who were, after all, his personal responsibility 
as representative of Qajar Iran. Still, by making his case before the Sultan and 
reproducing his letters to the Ottoman authorities in his travelogue, Farhad 
Mirza was able to present himself in a positive light and make the treatment of 
Iranian pilgrims a matter of foreign policy between Qajar Iran and the Ottoman 
Empire. 


6 Conclusion 


Qajar hajj travelogues were didactic texts with the main purpose of informing 
their readers and potential future travellers about the travelled route and the 
actual travel experience of the author. However, during the nineteenth century 
changes occurred regarding which kinds of didactic information were con- 
sidered important for the readers of hajj travelogues. In earlier travelogues, like 
Keykavus Mirza and Mohammad Vali Mirza, who travelled in 1832 and 1847, 
there are long chapters with detailed instructions about traveling, especially 
caravan travel. This is due to the dangers and difficulties of travelling during 
this time, which required appropriate and serious preparation and planning. 
This gradually changed in the second half of the nineteenth century when 
travelling became easier and safer. Because of the progress in the means of 
commercial transportation more and more pilgrims travelled via Istanbul or 
Mumbai by steamship and railway. In their travelogues they recorded long 
descriptions of their impressions of foreign cultures, people, and modern tech- 
nology encountered along the way, especially in the Caucasus, Istanbul, Egypt, 
and India. As the examples of Ya‘qub Mirza and Farhad Mirza indicate, these 
impressions were shaped by Iranian cultural and religious values and often 
showed astonishment and admiration for modern technology. 

The dire situation of Iranian pilgrims on the Arabian Peninsula is a common 
theme throughout the nineteenth century and is present in virtually all Persian 
hajj travelogues. However, the actual experience in Mecca and Medina and its 
subsequent portrayal differed considerably depending on the social standing 
of the author. 
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There was also the emergence of a discourse about the journey to Mecca at 
the court of Naser al-Din Shah. During the 1870s and 1880s, the Qajar court tried 
to gather accurate information about its dominions and the rest of the world. 
The court commissioned local geographies and historical works, reports about 
journeys inside and outside of the country, and even sent a long questionnaire 
to provincial authorities in Iran (Gustafson 2016, 794—796). The travelogue of 
Farhad Mirza complements these efforts and was an attempt to gather and 
compile a vast amount of information about the itinerary to Mecca and the pil- 
grimage. The discourse at court about travelling to Mecca went on afterwards 
and even became important for Iranian foreign policy. In 1879/80 (1296AH)”° 
Mirza ‘Abd al-Ghaffar Najm al-Molk travelled to Mecca via Iraq and wrote a 
short report, which was printed in the official court gazette and highlighted the 
mistreatment of Iranian pilgrims in the Iraqi hajj caravan by the Al Rashid— 
the tribal leaders who had established themselves in the centre of the Arabian 
Peninsula after the decline of the first Wahhabi state and who had organized 
the caravan. He recommends a temporary prohibition of the route by the Qajar 
court (Najm al-Molk Monajjem-bashi 2010, 831). This argument is also made 
in the travelogue of Mirza ‘Abd al-Hoseyn Khan Afshar Orumi, a high-ranking 
officer in the Qajar army, who joined the Iraqi caravan to return from Mecca via 
Iraq in 1882/83 (1299 AH) (Orumi 2010, 631-632; 2007, 213). Farahani alludes to 
the text of Najm al-Molk in his travelogue when reporting during his journey 
in 1885/1886 (1302.44) that there has been an effective ban of the route for two 
years. This has led to an improvement in behaviour by the organizers of the hajj 
caravan, who attempted to give a bribe to allow Iranian pilgrims to travel via 
this route. Farahani recommends ending the ban as guarantees for the safety 
of Iranian pilgrims will be made (Farahani 1990, 247). 

Both Farhad Mirza and Ya‘qub Mirza address specific audiences, which they 
themselves identify in their texts. Therefore, I have emphasized in this chapter 
the relationships between the authors and their intended audiences to under- 
stand what kind of information is conveyed and how. Ya‘qub Mirza mentions an 
assignment by a friend as the reason for writing his travelogue, and he addresses 
his group of friends throughout the text. This sets the stage for the travelogue, 
with which the author intends to give an entertaining but also informative 
account about the itinerary and his personal experiences and impressions. The 
style of his travelogue is simple, sometimes even obscene, and assumes a per- 
sonal acquaintanceship between author and reader. Farhad Mirza’s text on the 


20 The year in brackets is the Islamic calendar year in which the hajj rituals were performed 
by the author. 
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other hand is a voluminous lithograph, which was printed to reach a wide audi- 
ence and intends to educate its readers about the itinerary and the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Butit also offers a detailed report about the author's interactions with 
important officials he met along the way to inform his readers about them and 
to narrate the legitimacy enjoyed by the Qajar court abroad. In addition, Far- 
had Mirza also used this opportunity to address a wide audience at court to 
portray himself in a favourable light and supply his opinions on current issues. 
His report is a complex and elaborate literary creation to which considerable 
resources were dedicated. 

In both texts the authors take the double capacity as storyteller and main 
protagonist. In his article about Persian hajj travelogues, Elton Daniel wrote 
that earlier hajj travelogues 'are like traditional guidebooks for pilgrims, with 
the narrator relegated to the background' (Daniel 2002, 224). He mentions the 
travelogue of Farahani as an example. Hajj travelogues later became more like 
‘personal diaries, concentrating on the author's individual experiences and 
sentiments' (ibid.). But with more hajj travelogues being published in recent 
years, it has become clear that Farahani is rather the exception than the rule. 
Farahani was a minor bureaucrat, who travelled to Mecca in 1885 and 1886, and 
presented a calligraphic manuscript of his report to the Shah in person (Fara- 
hani 1990, xxviii). He obviously considered his own personal experiences and 
everyday life during his pilgrimage of no relevance to his intended audience, 
the Shah. This resulted in an impersonal report, which in this regard is not 
exemplary for Qajar hajj travelogues. If we take Ya‘qub Mirza and Farhad Mirza 
as early examples, there appears to be no clear shift from an impersonal guide- 
book towards the recording of personal experiences and sentiments by the 
author. Rather, the latter has been a feature of Persian travelogues throughout 
the Qajar period. Still, they differ regarding what kinds of experiences and sen- 
timents should be mentioned in the text. While Ya‘qub Mirza reports to his 
friends about his longings for young moon-faced boys, Farhad Mirza’s situation 
as a public figure addressing a wide audience demands a more reserved atti- 
tude. It only gets personal when Farhad Mirza wants to highlight his personal 
piety and the hardships he had to endure during his pilgrimage. Once again it 
is essential to consider the relationship between the author and the audience 
he addresses in his report. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Othering and Being Othered: Religion, Ethnicity, 
and Gender in the Hajj Accounts by Iranian Shi'i 
Women (1880-1901) 


Piotr Bachtin 


1 Introduction 


In early modern Iranian society, where gender segregation was highly valued 
and strictly observed, women lived their lives concealed behind the walls of 
their houses (or, more precisely, the interior parts inaccessible to strangers, 
called andarun). When entering the public sphere, they would do so behind 
the ‘portable wall’ (Milani 1992, x11) of their hijabs. Significantly, among the tra- 
ditional terms applied to women in Persian, one was parde-neshin, ‘(the one) 
sitting/living behind the curtain’, and da'ife, ‘the weak one’, both clear indica- 
tions of the common image of women’s nature and role in society. However, 
the personal narratives of the hajj written by Iranian women with high status 
before the 1900s, and successively published from the manuscripts during the 
last twenty-five years, challenge this vision and prove that Iranian women not 
only participated in the hajj before the recent era of technical revolution and 
globalization, but also actively contributed to the pre-modern travel/pilgrim- 
age writing. 

In Iran, travel writing gained particular popularity under the rule of Naser al- 
Din Shah (r. 1848-1896) from the Qajar dynasty (1794-1925), who himself wrote 
several travel accounts covering his trips in Iran and abroad. Travelogues were 
generally referred to as safarname-ha, ‘travel books’, although travel writers of 
that time would also use the term ruzname, ‘a diary’, which modern Persian 
designates as ‘a newspaper’! In the late 1800s, travelogues became a prom- 
inent type of writing both among the members of the royal court in Tehran 
and the provincial aristocracy. Many of these accounts were commissioned 
by the shah or by people from his entourage, and they were treated ‘(...) as 
a means of information gathering and reporting on general conditions, both 
at home and abroad’ (Farahani 1990, xxIv). William Hanaway, who attemp- 


1 Throughout this chapter, I use the terms ‘diary’, ‘journal’, and ‘travelogue’ interchangeably. 
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ted to summarize the chief traits of the Qajar travel accounts, similarly points 
at the informative function of these texts, which would serve, as he put it, a 
‘didactic purpose’ (Hanaway 2002, 265). This also applies to the subtype that is 
the focus here: hajj accounts (safarname-ha-ye hajj or hajjname-hà). Focusing 
on ‘mundane’ aspects of a pilgrimage journey, such as the state of the roads, 
the stations along the way, prices, security issues, etc., these pilgrimage diar- 
ies served as guidebooks for future pilgrims. They complemented the religious 
manuals called manasik al-hajj that contained descriptions of the hajj rites, 
which people resorted to in cases of uncertainty. 

Importantly, however, the female-authored hajj narratives from Qajar Iran 
seem to possess qualities that differ from those of guidebooks.? Apart from 
reporting on current events inside and outside the pilgrim caravans, Mehrmah 
Khànom 'Esmat al-Saltane, a high-born woman from Tabas, ‘Aliye Khanom, and 
Sakine Soltan Vaqār al-Dowle convey their thoughts and emotional states, and 
they often do so by using blunt language and resorting to irony and sarcasm. 
The difficult travel conditions, diseases affecting them and people around 
them, and finally death—an inseparable companion of pilgrims in those 
times—results in complaints that are apparently shared, as one would put it 
today, for auto-therapeutic purposes. In the preface to the travelogue by the 
woman from Tabas, Nazila Nazemi points out that: 


[p]erhaps it might be said that the writing of diaries (ruzname-nevisi-ha) 
gave to the literate women from the court [and from the aristocracy, P5] 
an opportunity to express their hidden emotions and thoughts without 
shame and embarrassment. 


NAZEMI 2018, 11 


Nazemi emphasizes the astonishing frankness of the female travel writers as 
well as noting the satirical tone present in their accounts (ibid.). In the foreword 
to the journal of ‘Aliye Khanom, Rasul Ja‘fariyan shares a similar observation: 
he remarks that the writer ‘has no self-censorship whatsoever’ and regrets that 
she did not leave any other writings behind (Ja'fariyan 2007, 13). 

The Qajar noblewomen performed a double act of transgression: first, by set- 
ting off for a journey, some of them ‘alone’, that is without a male relative acting 
as their guardian, which was 'against the social convention' (Nazemi 2018, 10). 
Second, keeping a diary as such might have been frowned upon by men. ‘Aliye 


2 Which is not to imply that the hajj accounts written by men did not possess such qualit- 
ies. 
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Khanom therefore preferred to conceal her writing from her controlling travel- 
ling companion Vali Khan (Bachtin 2020, 15). 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of the possible reasons why 
those women chose to write, it is worth emphasizing that it was while trav- 
elling abroad that they apparently discovered and, to a greater or lesser degree, 
exploited the transgressive potential of literary self-expression. Needless to say, 
the hajj, apart from possessing religious and spiritual meanings, was a long, tir- 
ing, and hazardous journey. Despite the limitations that the female pilgrims 
faced, particularly in terms of freedom of mobility within the entourage in 
which they travelled, they would inevitably face the new, the uncanny, and the 
dangerous. 

My reading of the travelogues is inspired by the approach of Nasrin Rahi- 
mieh who in her book Missing Persians: Discovering Voices in Iranian Cultural 
History interprets some of the half-forgotten or unacknowledged pieces of Ira- 
nian life writing and social history as mirroring the ‘identity trouble’ of their 
authors. As Rahimieh observes, ‘(...) what remains constant, even in the least 
seemingly self-reflexive of these accounts, is the issue of identity, which at dif- 
ferent moments of history finds varying designations and terms of reference’ 
(Rahimieh 2001, 1). If we agree that the Self is defined in an encounter with its 
negative ‘term of reference’, the Other (understood as ‘other than the Self’), to 
show the image of the Other that emerges from the hajj accounts by the Qajar 
noblewomen is also to reveal the way their selves were being (re)defined, nego- 
tiated, and (trans)formed outside a familiar environment. Since the otherness 
of the Other, albeit contingent and hence changeable, is significant in regard 
to the existing socio-cultural structure (Sarukkai 1997, 1406-1409), such read- 
ing may allow some conclusions to be drawn about the social perception of the 
Other in Qajar Iran, and consequently about the self-definition of Iranians in 
that time. 

What I find particularly interesting in these travel accounts is that they were 
written by those who at the moment of performing the hajj might have been 
considered ‘thrice Other’ themselves: first, as the representatives of the Shi‘i 
religious minority in a predominantly Sunni land; second, as belonging to an 
ethnic and linguistic minority in what they would call ‘Arabia’ (‘Arabestan); and 
finally, as a gender minority, since in the nineteenth century most pilgrims were 
men. Their being Shi'i had an effect on the course of their pilgrimage. As was 
usually the case with pilgrims from Iran, all women combined the hajj with sac- 
red visits in today’s Iraq to the mausoleums of imams, in Persian called ‘atabat-e 
aliyat, ‘the sublime thresholds, or just 'atabat, ‘thresholds’. What is more, their 
texts are shot through with instances expressing fear of falling prey to the Sun- 
nis driven by an anti-Shi'i resentment. On the other hand, their descriptions of 
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Sunni Muslims are often marked by dislike and contempt, apparently derived 
from their conviction that the Sunnis were not the ‘true’ Muslims. Speaking 
of the second factor that shaped these women’s pilgrimage experience, that 
is their ethnic and linguistic background, they would often express a sense of 
great pride on account of belonging to a more ‘civilized’ culture. It must be 
noted that the boundaries between ethnic and ‘racial’ features of the Other 
were blurred, and the diarists would comment either with disgust or with a 
certain fascination on physical traits of ‘Arabs-“blacks”’. Finally, I discuss the 
various societal and personal implications of the diarist-pilgrims’ gender. As 
some of them disclose, they were subject to limitations and control was exer- 
ted over them by their male relatives who accompanied them on the road. 
Importantly, however, some of their travelogues also inform us about different 
strategies of resistance and disobedience to men. 


2 The Writers and Their Works 


The oldest known personal account of the hajj written by an Iranian woman 
dates back to the end of the Safavid era (1501-1722). This extensive poem (math- 
nawt) of 1200 bayts (verses) was composed by a widow of Mirza Khalil, a royal 
scribe who worked for the last shah of the Safavid dynasty, Soltan Hoseyn (r. 
1694-1722), in the then royal city of Isfahan (Babayan 2008, 240). Hajiyeh Ham- 
dam Kafshgar Sichani identifies the poet as Shahrbanu Beygom, based on an 
oral statement by Shahrbanu’s supposed descendants who live in the city of 
Gaz in the neighbourhood of Isfahan (Kafshgar Sichani 2007, Dal; He-Ta). If this 
identification is correct, the account must have been written between 1694, the 
year of coronation of Soltan Hoseyn, and 1707-1708 when Shahrbanu Beygom 
passed away. 

Aside from this solitary example from the Safavid era, we currently know 
about four hajj accounts written by Iranian women between 1880 and 1901, 
that is, during the reign of two Qajar monarchs: Naser al-Din Shah and his son 
and successor Mozaffar al-Din Shah (r. 1896-1906). Although this number may 
appear small when compared to around sixty similar texts written by men in 
the Qajar period (Ja‘fariyan 2010; 2013), one must bear in mind various restric- 
tions to which women were subject, both in terms of mobility and in terms of 
literary creation. Nevertheless, it may be assumed that more travelogues writ- 
ten by the Qajar women await unearthing and publication. 

The author of the oldest narrative examined in this chapter is Mehrmah 
Khanom ‘Esmat al-Saltane, daughter of Naser al-Din Shah’s uncle, Farhad Mirza 
(Ja‘fariyan 1996), whose 1875-1876 hajj narrative is discussed in this volume by 
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Thomas Ecker. Her journal covers a pilgrimage made in 1880-1881. 'Esmat al- 
Saltane departed from Tehran on 24 ramadan 1297AH/31 August 1880. In what 
is present-day Iraq, she visited the ‘atabat-e ‘Gliyat and headed south-west pro- 
ceeding with a caravan to Mecca and Medina. From Medina she went to Jedda, 
where she boarded a ship to Bushehr, an Iranian port on the Persian Gulf. On 
the way back to Tehran, she passed through Shiraz, Isfahan, Kashan, and Qom 
and entered the capital on 9 rajab 1298AH/7 June 1881. 

The second account was written between 1886-1887 and belongs to an 
anonymous woman from the city of Tabas in eastern Iran, who on her paternal 
side was a granddaughter of Fath ‘Ali Shah (r. 1797-1834), the second Qajar king, 
and on her maternal side a granddaughter of Nader Shah (r. 1736-1747) from 
the Afsharid dynasty (Nazemi 2018). She began her pilgrimage on 21 sha'ban 
1303/25 May 1886. After having passed through the Iranian cities of Kashan and 
Qom, she crossed the Iranian-Ottoman border and made her first pilgrimage to 
the ‘atabat. Then, she proceeded to Basra, took a ship to Bushehr and continued 
travelling the Arabian Sea around the Arabian Peninsula to reach Jedda, from 
where she went to Mecca and Medina. After the hajj, on her way back home, 
she visited the ‘atabat for the second time. She entered Tabas after n1 dhü al- 
hijja 1304/31 August 1887. 

The third travelogue was written between 1892 and 1894 by an aristocratic 
woman from Kerman. In the first edition prepared by the historian Rasul 
Ja‘fariyan (Ja‘fariyan 2007), the author, whose identity back then was unknown, 
is tentatively called Hajiye Khanom ‘Alaviye Kermani (Hajja ‘Alawiyya from 
Kerman). It was later discovered that it was the diary of ‘Aliye Khanom and the 
second edition of her travelogue was published under that name (Torabi 2018). 
Originally from Shiraz, she was a niece of the imam of the Friday mosque in Ker- 
man and a wife of Aqa-ye Shapur Khan, son of ‘Abbasqoli Khan, and grandson 
of Ebrahim Khan Zohir al-Dowle, governor of Kerman from 1803-1824 (Goz- 
arestan, n.d.). ‘Aliye Khànom departed from Kerman, headed south to Bandar-e 
Abbas and went aboard a ship to Mumbai, in which city she spent ten days 
before boarding another ship to sail again to Jedda. On her way to the Arabian 
Peninsula, she stopped for the obligatory quarantine on the island of Kamaran, 
close to the Yemeni shore. In Jedda, she joined a caravan to Mecca. After the hajj 
anda pilgrimage to the Prophet's Mosque in Medina, ‘Aliye Khanom proceeded 
on the Iraqi route in the direction of the 'atabat. Upon arrival in Qom, she 
decided to travel to Tehran instead of returning to Kerman. In Tehran, where 
she spent about eighteen months before finally returning to Kerman, she acted 
as a 'society lady' (Khosravie 2013, 133-134), was a frequent guest at the royal 
harem of Naser al-Din Shah, participated in numerous betrothals and wed- 
dings, and engaged herself in matchmaking (Bachtin 2015). 
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The last account examined in this chapter belongs to Sakine Soltan Vaqar 
al-Dowle Esfahani Kuchak, a widow of Naser al-Din Shah who performed the 
hajj in 1899-1901 (Ja‘fariyan and Kiyani Haft Lang 2010). Vaqar al-Dowle depar- 
ted from Tehran on 1 rajab 1317AH/5 November 1899 and passed through Qom 
in the direction of the ‘atabat. After visiting the shrines of the imams, she pro- 
ceeded with a caravan on the Syrian route to Aleppo and İskenderun, where 
she boarded a ship to Beirut. From there, she continued the trip on board ship 
through Port Said and the Suez Canal and arrived in Jedda from where she 
reached Mecca and Medina. On the way back from al-Haramayn, she made 
a second pilgrimage to the ‘atabat. In jumada al-awwal 1318AH/September 
1900, she entered the Iranian city of Borujerd, where she joined her husband, 
Mo'‘tasem al-Molk, ‘who was living there at the time on a government assign- 
ment' (Mahallati 2016, 846). She spent almost a year in Borujerd before return- 
ing to Tehran on 4 dhü al-hijja 1318AH/25 March 1901.3 


3 ‘Bloody Sunnis’ and ‘Neat Shi‘i Boys’ 


During the hajj performance, and also during the pilgrimage journey to Mecca 
and back, adherents of different denominations of Islam share space and time. 
This diversity is mirrored in the following passage from the diary of ‘Aliye 
Khanom. After boarding the ship from Mumbai to Jedda, she described vari- 
ous reactions of pilgrims afraid of the sea voyage: 


Someone was throwing up, someone was like in lethargy (bi-hal), another 
one was crying and someone else was praying. May God not grant the 
disbelievers [with such a fate, P5]. May God make all fulfil their obliga- 
tion [to make the hajj, PB], but [may God let them travel, PB] on land. 
We were in that state for ten days. From evenings to morning you would 
hear ‘Ya Allah", ‘Ya Muhammad? and ‘Ya ‘Ali!’ The Sunnis were calling for 
prayer. All of us were constantly reciting the shahada. (...) From evening 
to morning you hear Ya Allah! The Sunnis are calling for ill-time prayers. 
The dervishes from Herat, Kabul and India are saying ‘Huwa, huwa’. The 
Shi‘is are beating their chests. It's like the Day of Judgment (Qiyamat ast, 
methl-e sahra-ye mahshar). 


JA'FARIYAN 2007, 57-58 


3 For more information about these accounts, except the one by the woman from Tabas, see 
Bachtin 2020. On Sakine Soltan Vaqar al-Dowle Esfahani Kuchak and her pilgrimage diary, 
see Dusend 2013. 
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This seemingly ‘anthropological’ description quickly turns into a blunt and 
contemptuous remark when, after having pointed out that the Sunnis make 
up the vast majority on the ship (600-700 people) in comparison to the only 
twenty three Shi‘is, ‘Aliye Khànom uses the epithet sonni-ye pedarsukhte 
(‘bloody Sunnis’) and associates them with a lack of hygiene, dirt, and stench: 
‘All naked, bloody Sunnis, they don't perform the ablutions, the bastards smell 
so bad that you could suffocate’ (ibid., 59). Such a remark not only dehuman- 
izes the Sunnis who are described as disgusting, but also implicates that they 
are not ‘real’ Muslims. Although initially it seems that the diarist’s aim might 
have been to present the fear of travelling by ship as acommon experience that 
unifies the pilgrims, it rapidly turns out that, according to ‘Aliye Khanom, the 
difficult conditions at sea could not justify an overt violation of religious prin- 
ciples that was committed by the Sunni majority.* 

Particular indignation toward Sunnis is elicited in the Shi'i pilgrims when 
the inhabitants of Arabia organize the fireworks show on the night of ‘ashira’. 
In the travelogue of Mirza Mohammad Hoseyn Farahani from 1885-1886 we 
find a possible explanation of this tradition. As stated by Farahani, the Meccans 
would feast on 10 muharram under the pretext that, according to the Qur'an, on 
that day Noah's ark came to rest on Mount Judi near Mosul (Farahani 1990, 228). 
Interestingly, Farahani notes that under the reign of sharif ‘Abdullah (r. 1858— 
1877) and Sharif ‘Awn al-Rafiq (r. 1882-1905), since they ‘(...) were not hostile 
towards Shi'ism, this practice was abolished and stopped out of respect for the 
death of the Prince of Martyrs (Husayn)' (ibid.). However, the observations of 
‘Aliye Khànom, who also made the hajj during the reign of sharif ‘Awn al-Rafiq, 
contradict Farahani's statement: 


On the day of 'ashüra? they organized the feast, because it was Friday. 
Apparently, they feast on Thursday night and on Friday, and play on 
instruments because of a holiday for Muhammad and his companions. 


4 This excerpt from ‘Aliyeh Khanom’s account is one out of many in which she or other diar- 
ists complain about conditions preventing them not only from ensuring hygiene, but also 
the ritual purity attained through gusl, wużū‘ or ihram while travelling by ship. For example, 
while travelling by ship from Bandar-e Abbas to Mumbai, ‘Aliyeh Khanom laments about the 
dirt impeding her ability to properly perform quotidian religious rituals. Following the cus- 
tom, she asks God to allow all her friends to make the hajj, but ‘(...) by land, not by ship, 
[where, PB] there is nothing left for a human being, no prayer (namaz), no worship ('ebadat), 
no clean food. It's all dirt within dirt (najes andar najes) (Ja‘fariyan 2007, 49). Also, Vaqar 
al-Dowle, who made her ihràm on a ship before arriving in Jedda, laments about the dirt, 
hoping that God would accept the ritual performed in such conditions (Ja‘fariyan and Kiyani 
Haft Lang 2010, 87, 89). 
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On the night of Gshura’, on the nth [of muharram, PB], the excellencies of 
Medina organized the fireworks show. They fired cannons and pistols and 
played on trumpets, drums and other instruments. I remembered what 
they did to the family of the Master of Martyrs in Karbala. I can’t express 
what it did to me. When I heard those sounds, I wanted to kill myself. May 
God increase their torment and torture, for the sake of Muhammad and 
his companions. 


JA'FARIYAN 2007, 74 


Unlike Farahani, ‘Aliye Khànom spends @shura@’ in Medina and provides a dif- 
ferent explanation of the ways Sunnis celebrate it. Similar to Farahani, she 
notes that the feast itself, and especially the way the Sunnis celebrate it, is a 
deliberate, malicious slander against the Shi‘is and imam Husayn in particular. 
The actual meaning of these celebrations notwithstanding, it is interesting to 
observe that even though she acknowledged that the reason for organizing the 
fireworks show and firing cannons is a religious holiday commemorating the 
Prophet, she suggested that the holiday is of lesser importance than ashüra-. 
This, in turn, might suggest that imam Husayn is of greater importance than 
the Prophet. Quite ironically, she recalls Muhammad and his companions for a 
second time, wishing the Sunnis ‘torment and torture’. 

Such remarks are evidence of a profound resentment. One may look for the 
roots of the Shi'i dislike for the Sunnis in the early history of Islam, or in the 
doctrinal differences. Yet while speaking of Iran, the political context is worth 
discussing as well. Iran became predominantly Shi'i as late as in the 1500s, 
after the founder of the Safavid dynasty (1501-1736), shah Esmáil (r. 1501-1524), 
forcefully established Twelver Shi'ism as the state religion in 1501. This decision 
was at least partially driven by the desire to distinguish the Turkish-speaking 
Safavids from the Sunni Ottomans. Over the following centuries, Iran would 
remain in more or less intense conflict with its Sunni neighbour, on whose ter- 
ritory Mecca, as well as the Shi‘i ‘atabat were located. Predictably, the political 
tensions would affect the lives of ordinary people, too. As many accounts of 
the hajj written in the Qajar period testify, the Shi'i pilgrims travelling through 
the Arabian Peninsula might have been subjected to persecutions by the Otto- 
man authorities on the one hand, and to violence by local people on the other 
(Ja‘fariyan 2000, 54, 61—63). 

In the account of ‘Esmat al-Saltane, the Sunnis are portrayed as menacing 
bandits who threaten the health and lives of innocent Shi'is. This is how she 
relates an unpleasant event she witnessed on 6 muharram 1298AH/8 Decem- 
ber 1880 in a small settlement between Mecca and Medina: 
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(...) one person from among the [Iranian, PB] pilgrims went to the garden 
to convey the information about having been stripped of his belongings. 
A couple of gunmen followed him back in order to release the aforesaid 
one from the claws of pain, and then it turned out that if they had not 
come, the aforesaid man would have been killed. Imagine to what extent 
they must be hostile toward the Shi'is, if they want to kill the poor men! 


JA'FARIYAN 1996, 79 


Although *Esmat al-Saltane does not label the raiders as Sunni, she clearly 
explicates that the robbery and threat of murder were fuelled by a strong anti- 
Shi‘ resentment. In the case of the Shi'is from Iran, many of whom did not 
know Arabic, ethnic and linguistic differences made them particularly vulner- 
able. However, the danger of robbery put all pilgrims at risk. As demonstrated 
by the case of Sikandar Begum—a Sunni ruler of the princely state of Bhopal in 
central India (r. 1844-1868), who is celebrated as the first Indian Muslim mon- 
arch in history to have made the hajj—it was rather the pilgrims' wealth that 
attracted raiders, not the branch of Islam to which they belonged. In a Persian- 
language abridgment of her pilgrimage narrative covering the hajj made in 
1863-1864 and originally written Urdu, the begum, who initially planned to fol- 
low the same route as ‘Esmat al-Saltane, declares having abandoned the idea of 
going to Medina after the hajj ‘because of the calamity of threatening Bedouins’ 
(Hassanabadi 2009, 643). 

Even though the woman from Tabas does not share overtly hostile views 
toward Sunnis, her observations perpetuate the stereotypical image of ‘bad 
Sunnis’ juxtaposed with ‘good Shi'is. The following passage demonstrates that 
according to the author the ‘inferiority’ of being a Sunni might have been over- 
come by converting to Shi‘ism: 


All people here [in Khan-e Khakestari, a caravanserai near Baghdad, PB] 
areShi'is. In the evening, a sentinel came to stand next to the women. Our 
people talked with him. I was listening. He said: ‘I’m a cavalry commander 
(yuz-bashi savar), from Istanbul, and I came to Baghdad with the pasha. 
I used to be his servant. The pasha died. I fell in love with a girl. She was 
a Sunni Arab, from Baqubah. I told her that if she wanted me to marry 
her, she must become a Shi‘i. She agreed. She became a Shi'i and I mar- 
ried her. My parents were trying to make me come back to Istanbul, but I 
didn't agree. My heart was with the girl’ Apparently, she must be a good 
girl. He was a good young man, too. A neat Shi‘. 


NAZEMI 2018, 53 
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Retelling her arrival in Medina, the noblewoman from Tabas expresses her 
excitement upon hearing the following words of a young Syrian adjutant: ‘O 
Thou who forgive the guilt of sinners!’ She remarks that she almost screamed 
of joy despite the fact that the boy was a Sunni (ibid., 91). It is interesting to note 
that these travelogue writers share strikingly similar comments when men- 
tioning the ‘disbelievers’ (non-Muslims), as if they were as foreign to them as 
the Sunnis. This is how the same woman from Tabas empathizes with an old 
European woman (‘They say she is 120 years old’) she met in Bushehr, who 
was denied boarding a ship by the captain: ‘They threw her out in such a 
way that in spite of her being a disbeliever it was really hard to watch’ (ibid., 
68). ‘Aliye Khànom, in turn, shares conventional expressions such as, already 
quoted, ‘May God not grant the disbelievers [with such a fate, PB} (Ja‘fariyan 
2007, 57-58) when she describes difficult situations and emotionally exhaust- 
ing moments. 


4 Who Is an ‘Arab’ and Who Is a ‘Black’? 


Grounded in a range of categories including ethnicity, language, and, broadly 
speaking, culture (or rather the alleged lack of it), the othering statements of 
the diarists demonstrate that they construed the Other not only as a non-Shi'i 
or an anti-Shi'i. Very often, the differences overlapped: the Arabs and Bedouins, 
both of whom are referred to with the term Arab, in addition to being pre- 
dominantly Sunni, also belonged to another ethnic group and spoke a different 
language. On the whole, the diaries reveal the Arabophobic attitude of their 
authors that is summarized well in the words of Vaqar al-Dowle who left the 
following note during her stay in Port Said in March 1900: 


After waking up in the morning and having drunk some tea, Hajji Hoseyn 
and Hajji Gholam‘ali went to the city to buy something. My brother did 
not go. When they came back, they were complimenting [the city, PB] a 
lot. But no matter how much you praise these cities, you don't want to 
dwell there. I'm so tired with those Arabs (bas ke az in Arab-hà badam 
amade) that I only repeat ‘Oh, God! Oh, God!’ so we will reach our destin- 
ation and survive at sea, in Sa@’Allah. 


JA'FARIYAN AND KIYANI HAFT LANG 2010, 84 


Elsewhere in her account, Vaqar al-Dowle depicts local people with epithets 
such as ‘mice-/rat-eating Arab’ ( Arab-e mush-khor) (ibid., 38) or ‘stinking Arab’ 
(Arab-e gandide) (ibid., 104). Also, when her brother has to pay customs in 
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Jedda, she ‘thanks God’ that she does not have to ‘wrangle’ with zaban na- 
fahm-ha (imbeciles, literally meaning ‘not understanding the language’) herself 
(ibid., go). However, it is worth noting at this point that there were moments 
when the whole perspective changed and despised Arabs disappeared from 
Vaqar al-Dowle's sight. After completing the second series of pilgrimages to 
‘atabat-e 'aliyat, she writes in her journal that she wants to return to Iran as 
soon as possible. It is not only the ‘spoiled Arabs’ that tire her (ibid., 130), she is 
also exhausted by ‘the heat of Arabia’ (ibid., 131). Yet right after arriving in Iran, 
she is close to ‘dying of grief’ at the sight of Iranian pilgrims heading toward 
‘the paradise’: the ‘atabat (ibid., 134). Soon after, she calls Karbala her vatan or 
‘homeland’: ‘I had Karbala as my home, and now I have moved away from my 
homeland’ (ibid., 140). The narrative of Vaqar al-Dowle shows that space may be 
perceived differently depending on whether it is seen as belonging to sacred or 
mundane geography. It also points to the ambiguity of the notion of homeland 
in a pilgrim’s experience, for sometimes it may refer to the ‘earthly homeland, 
and at other times to the ‘spiritual homeland’. 

In Aliye Khanom’s account, Arabs are described as stupid, clumsy, and dan- 
gerous. According to her report, at the moment they entered Mecca she and her 
companions were the only eleven pilgrims who had not performed the ritual 
ablution and entered the state of ihrām yet. Therefore, they started to look for 
a donkey to take them to the miqat in Sa‘diyya (Yalamlam) as soon as possible. 
Since they could not find a donkey, they finally hired a mule and went to Qarn 
al-Manazil instead. During the trip, Aliye Khanom fell off the mule and injured 
her head. Expressing her distress that she could not perform a proper ablution 
in such a state (‘Those who could, made ablution and became muhrim. But my 
head is wounded, covered with blood; | anyway, PB] having apparently cleaned 
dirt (nejasat), we became muhrim in a mosque’; Ja‘fariyan 2007, 67), she blamed 
the mule driver and repeatedly called him with no other epithet than that of 
‘a bloody Arab’ (‘Arab-e pedarsukhte thrice and pedarsukhte ‘Arab once; ibid., 
65-67). 

‘Aliye Khanom’s narrative demonstrates as well that apart from being an 
object of derision and contempt, Arabs were also an object of fear. Writing 
about washing the corpse of her female travel companion who had died on 
the road from Mecca to Medina, she explained that this was done in great 
haste: ‘Every hour they were saying: "Don't be long, because the Arab bandits 
(Arab-e harami) will come and kill us!” (ibid., 71). The diarist did not claim 
that the threat of falling prey to ‘the Arab bandits’ was due to the fact that she 
and her companions were Shi‘is (as 'Esmat al-Saltane did in the already quoted 
excerpt). The Qajar hajj journals demonstrate, however, that Iranian pilgrims 
tended to equate Arabs with Sunnis (and thus: with ‘anti-Shi‘’). 
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Imposing one category (ethnicity) on another (religion)—which may 
appear quite odd given the fact that Iranians would inevitably meet Shi'i Arabs 
during the pilgrimage—can be observed in the travelogue of Mirza Abdolho- 
seyn Khan Afshar Orumi, who performed the hajj in 1299-1300 AH (1882-1883). 
Reporting on his pilgrimage made on the day of Gshura@ to the Janna al-Baqr 
cemetery in Medina, he wrote: ‘(...) I said the Gshura’ prayer, but in secret, 
because if any Arab saw me and found out what I was reciting, nothing would 
stop him from killing me’ (Afshar Orumi 2007, 172). The woman from Tabas, 
in turn, uses a religious-geographical category when describing her fear of the 
Turkish soldiers she and some other women had to confront after the oblig- 
atory quarantine in Jedda: ‘We have no courage to step ahead, because these 
Sunnis and inhabitants of al-Hijaz mistreat Iranians (‘Ajam). They discrimin- 
ate [them, PB] on religious grounds’ (Nazemi 2018, 74). Afraid of the Ottoman 
soldiers, she apparently includes Turks in the class of ‘inhabitants of al-Hijaz* 
Her words prove that the self-identification of Iranians paralleled their under- 
standing of the Sunni Other that they encountered during the pilgrimage: even 
if she does not declare it, it is evident that she equates Ajam with the Shi‘is, as 
she identifies Arabs and Turks with the Sunnis. 

One more conspicuous feature complemented the image of Arabs: their 
‘black’ (siyah) skin. Within a domestic context inside Iran, the word siyah would 
usually denote a black enslaved person. As noted by Behnaz A. Mirzai, it ‘(...) 
was the most commonly used term by which enslaved Africans were designated 
in nineteenth-century [Iranian, PB] manuscripts’ (Mirzai 2017, 24). However, 
in the following derogatory remark made by ‘Aliye Khanom, ‘blackness’ is 
emphasized as a distinctive, negative feature of Arabs: ‘All people here [in Qarn 
al-Manazil, PB] are black (siyaA) as coal, bloody Arabs’ (Ja‘fariyan 2007, 67). 

Still, the diarists would apply the same term siyah with reference to people 
of African origin, too. Esmat al-Saltane discloses that during the hajj journey 
she was accompanied by her kaniz-e siyah, a black female servant (Ja‘fariyan 
1996, 60). The noblewoman from Tabas also travelled with her Ethiopian ser- 
vant (kaniz-e habashi) whom she mentions by name: ‘Dowlat, my Abyssinian 
servant who since the beginning is my right hand in housekeeping, is a good 
maid (...) (Nazemi 2018, 33). It is interesting to note in the context of the hajj 
that black male servants were also called hajji and black female servants hajiye 
on account of being often brought to Iran from Mecca (Mirzai 2017, 24). Con- 
firmation of this practice can be found in the journal of the woman from Tabas, 
who mentions having bought new female servants’ (kaniz-hà-ye now) in Mecca 
(ibid., 88). 

In contrast to Western racist discourse, in Qajar Iran ‘blackness’ was not per- 
ceived as a ‘scientific’ category. As the hajj accounts testify, dark-skinned people 
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would not necessarily be described as ‘black’ in accordance with a racial or an 
ethnic key, but rather on the basis of an obvious physical difference. Still, as 
the quoted excerpts demonstrate, ‘blackness’ was more often emphasized as 
a negative feature rather than a positive one, and dark skin traditionally car- 
ried connotations of evil and sin. It should be noted that the term ru-siyah, a 
possibly self-belittling epithet, quite often used by the diarists in the sense of a 
sinful person, in its basic, literal sense means a person with black face (Farhang- 
e feshorde-ye Sokhan 20n). Even Taj al-Saltane, a daughter of Naser al-Din Shah 
who in her famous, unfinished memoir from 1914 fervently disapproved of the 
terrible treatment of black slaves and servants by their owners and championed 
racial equality, did not fail to dwell on the perceived negative appearance of her 
black nanny: 


This dear nanny of mine, having also brought up my mother, had risen 
to the rank of ‘Matron Nanny: (...) She was very affectionate to me and 
very formal and serious with others. I had grown so accustomed to her 
presence that, despite her fearsome looks and dreadful physique, if she was 
parted from me for a day, I cried the entire time and nothing could console 
me. 


TAJ AL-SALTANA 1993, 114, emphasis added, PB 


In Qajar Iran, black people usually ranked among the lowest social strata: as 
slaves and enslaved domestic servants. Bearing this in mind, it appears signific- 
ant that the noblewomen despise and even animalize the siyahs who are placed 
low on the social ladder and serve as menial workers. For example, ‘Esmat al- 
Saltane, who repeatedly complains about the slowness of the camel drivers, 
once calls them ‘black dogs’ (sag-ha-ye siyah-e jammal) (Ja‘fariyan 1996, 79)5 
and Vaqar al-Dowle compares black people working in the port of Jedda to 


5 It almost looks like complaining about camel drivers became some sort of tradition among 
the Iranian pilgrims: other safarndmes from that time also show that camel drivers did 
not enjoy a good reputation. For instance, Farahani, describing the ‘Flying Caravan’, which 
circulated between Mecca and Medina (probably the same with which the Qajar ladies 
travelled), wrote: "There is no method in the departure of this caravan. It sets out from 
Mecca going to Medina group by group from the twentieth of the month of Zi Hejjeh 
(dhü al-hijja) to the end of the month. There is no order or regularity in anything about 
this caravan. There is so much thievery both from within and without [the caravan, PB]. 
Most of the camel drivers are thieves and robbers. Along the way, if someone is lost, it is 
the responsibility of the camel driver. Because of this, few belongings of people are lost 
along the way. After an individual arrives at the lodgings, if he is a little careless, they 
steal his belongings at once. If 100,000 tomans [worth, P5] of the pilgrims' belongings 
are carried off one night, or fifty pilgrims are killed, or if [some, PB] of the thieves are 
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monkeys: ‘All dockers (balamchi-ha) are black. The black slaves (kaka-ha) go 
up the ropes [hanging from the ship, PB] like monkeys to throw the luggage 
[from the ship, PB] into the boats’ (Ja‘fariyan and Kiyani Haft Lang 2010, 89). On 
the other hand, the same Vaqar al-Dowle did not even mention that Khazen- 
e Aqdas, Mozaffar al-Din's confidant whom she visited before the pilgrimage 
to humbly ask for the shah's blessing, was a former black slave of her late royal 
husband. Elevated to an esteemed position at the royal court, she had, accord- 
ing to Vaqar al-Dowle, ‘blessed eyes’ and her mouth would utter ‘blessed words’ 
(ibid., 27-28). Hence, black skin was sometimes pejoratively emphasized and 
at other times glossed over in silence, depending on the social position and 
importance of a particular siyah. 

It should be noted that black skin might also have been conventionally aes- 
theticized: when the woman from Tabas enters Mecca, she poetically contrasts 
the black skin of a haram servant with the whiteness of his clothing: ‘(...) Isaw 
that a person blacker than tar wearing clothes whiter than milk (shakhsi siyah- 
tar az qir ba lebas-e sefid-tar az shir) appeared’ (Nazemi 2018, 81). In yet other 
situations, the mention of black skin may be considered either as a ‘neutral 
description’ or as an emphasis put on a significant, negative trait of the Other. 
Such interpretative ambivalence arises from the following account of a visit to 
the mausoleum of four imams in Medina, included in the journal of the woman 
from Tabas: 


A few black slaves ( gholam-e siyah) sit on top of the cupola [of the mauso- 
leum, PB] and they take one geran from each two people. If they don’t take 
money once, [or rather, PB] if they don't take [it, PB] one thousand times, 
they won't let you come in. And the imams’ haram is in such a bad shape 
and poor state that a man's heart aches [seeing that, PB]. They [the imams, 
PB] have always been oppressed (mazlum), and they still are. 

ibid., 92 


Reporting on her arrival in Medina, the woman from Tabas mentions the local 
Shi‘is (apparently members of the Nakhawila community), among whom she 
and some other Iranian pilgrims stayed. According to her description, those 
‘black-skinned’ (siyah-jald, equivalent to the modern siyah-pust) people lived 
in ‘an area of small houses’ next to the cemetery of Janna al-Baqi‘ and were 


killed, there is no redress or calling to account. Usually the pilgrims stay awake from night- 
fall to morning, with weapons in hand, saying “Keep away, keep away!”’ (Farahani 1990, 248, 
emphasis added, PB). 

6 For more information about the Nakhawila community, see Ende 1997. 
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believed to be descendants of former slaves (ibid., 91). The Shi'is of Medina 
combined the features of ‘us’ and ‘them’: they were the diarist’s co-religionists, 
yet they also possessed qualities of the Other, because of their appearance and 
low social status. 


5 ‘In Fact, I Am Not a Human Being’: Women and Men 


The narratives demonstrate that the Imami Shi'i women, who in theory were 
able to perform the pilgrimage on their own (Sayeed 2016, 68), usually were, in 
fact, dependent on the consent of their spouse, father, or another close male 
relative in the cases of unmarried or fatherless women. It is significant that 
Vaqar al-Dowle expresses gratitude to her husband for ‘not objecting’ to her 
performing the hajj without him: 


May God grant long life and good health to Mo‘tasem al-Molk— may his 
good fortune endure forever—for not having objected to my journey but 
for having allowed instead, in sha’Allah, my hajj to be accepted by the 
Almighty and for having released me from this obligation [of performing 
the hajj, PB]. 


JA'FARIYAN AND KIYANI HAFT LANG 2010, 114 


In turn, in an introductory part of her travelogue, the woman from Tabas 
describes how she finally convinced her more-than-thirty-years-older husband 
to let her perform the hajj on her own. Although she expresses respect for him 
and emphasizes that he was guided by concern and fear for her health and 
life, and not by a desire to control her, at some point she shares the following 
remark: 


(...) because of this sudden travel of mine they are [he is, PB] very affected 
and pensive, and for the sake of us they seemingly never oppose, but in 
fact, I am not a human being. 


NAZEMI 2018, 28-29 


This statement, that is not elaborated upon, not only indicates the subordina- 
tion of the Qajar women to men, but above all: their awareness of this subor- 
dination, which at least some of them perceived as dehumanizing, as the ‘in 
fact, I am not a human being’ indicates. Whereas the words of the woman from 
Tabas are particularly suggestive, similar comments testifying to the subordin- 
ation of women to men can be found in the other diaries as well. It is interesting 
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to note that both ‘Aliye Khanom and Vaqar al-Dowle use their travel journals 
as a space where they can complain about their freedoms (ekhtiyar) being lim- 
ited by men (Bachtin 2020, 21-22). For instance, when the latter wants to go 
to Damascus in order to visit the mausoleum of Zaynab,” her brother decides 
to proceed through Beirut. Vaqar al-Dowle then bitterly concludes: ‘Whoever a 
woman would be, men will [always, PB] get it all their own way’ (Ja‘fariyan and 
Kiyani Haft Lang 2010, 83). 

Importantly, apart from complaining, the female writers use irony and deri- 
sion as ways of communicating their critical views about men. Sarcastic com- 
ments directed toward men are recurrent in the account of ‘Aliye Khànom and 
also present in Vaqar al-Dowle's travel journal (Bachtin 2020). For example, in 
the Tehrani part of ‘Aliye Khanom’s diary, written after the hajj, she mocks a 
male tailor who was supposed to teach her and some courtly women how to use 
a sewing machine by calling him ‘a jealous lazy-bones' who would not be able 
to teach them anything worthwhile (Ja‘fariyan 2007, 177). Such remarks show 
that women—themselves othered by men in the patriarchal Qajar society— 
would treat men as objects of othering, too. 

The one diarist who actively fought to regain her ekhtiyar or freedom was 
‘Aliye Khànom. On the way back to Iran she left her male custodian, Vali Khan, 
and took one of her female fellow travellers, a young woman called Fateme 
under her wing (ibid., 89). Judging by the journal entry recorded after the split 
with Vali Khan, the decision to continue her journey without a male custodian 
must have entailed a veritable feeling of liberation in her: 


Since the day that I left the service of Khan, thanks God, I have seen all 
kinds of places and eaten all kinds of food. Al-hamdu li-Allah, finally Iam 
at ease! 

ibid., 93 


The first reference to Fateme appears in the opening part of the travelogue 
(ibid., 40). The fact that ‘Aliye Khanom refers to her by name may mean that she 
was significantly younger. While not explicitly stated, it must be assumed that 
Fateme was a temporary wife (sighe) of Vali Khan, who got rid of her in Najaf 
and left her to her fate as soon as it turned out that she had become pregnant 
by him. Subsequently, ‘Aliye Khanom abandoned Vali Khan and then, together 
with Fateme, both women joined a spouse of a certain Hajji Kalantar (ibid., 89). 


7 Sayyida Zaynab is the daughter of ‘Ali and Fatimah and granddaughter of the Prophet 
Muhammad. 
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Was ‘Aliye Khanom’s choice to separate from Vali Khan partially driven by 
his cruel treatment of the pregnant woman? It seems likely, although she did 
not share any details explaining her decision. Albeit in different ways and to 
varying degrees, both ‘Aliye Khanom and Fateme were subject to Vali Khan’s 
oppression, and we have reasons to interpret ‘Aliye Khanom's move as an act 
of solidarity in the face of open injustice and violence that Khan directed 
at women of his entourage. But her act of solidarity was, as she disclosed, a 
religious act of merit, too. Her decision to take care of the pregnant and ill 
woman seems to be, at least in part, dictated by her desire to achieve a spir- 
itual reward in this life or in the hereafter. Yet her bitter remarks reveal that 
she apparently came to regret her decision: complaining about Fateme's ‘use- 
lessness' (bi-masrafi), she demonstrates how the sacred intertwined with the 
profane: 


So now, when I have decided to perform thawab [a religious act of merit, 
PB], there's no one to say: ‘Woman! What's your business here? Vali Khan 
kicked her out, is it your business to take her along?' Again, I do everything 
out of love for God, but she doesn't do anything. It's winter, it's cold, there 
is a journey of two months ahead and I don't spend anything, [there is, 
PB] no one to borrow money from and I don't have [enough, PB] money. 
I'm woebegone and don't know what to do. If I were alone with a servant 
girl, it would be easier. 
ibid., 97 


Sylvia Chiffoleau observes that the return journeys from Mecca were usually 
very difficult, which was caused by, among other things, fatigue and dwind- 
ling supplies (Chiffoleau 2015, 42). In the case of ‘Aliye Khanom, both tiredness 
and expenses increased because of Fateme's presence, and this was constantly 
troubling her mind on the road back to Iran. In her journal, she complained 
not only about the lack of money, but also about feeling overwhelmed by 
embarrassment (Ja‘fariyan 2007, 97). At some point, she became embittered 
by Fateme's 'uselessness' and ungratefulness to such an extent that she became 
carried away by anger and renounced performing any meritorious acts in the 
future: 


Even if I would have to eat shit a thousand times, I won't do thawab. I have 
to take care of myself. And then I’m supposed to take care of Fateme too. 
Anytime, with no desire. I vowed not to do thawab in this world anymore. 


ibid., 101, emphasis added, PB 
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‘Aliye Khanom’s diary informs us that she helped at least one more young 
woman in a difficult situation. After the hajj, during her long sojourn in the 
capital, she was regularly engaged as a stylist of brides (Bachtin 2015, 998-999) 
and became a sought-after matchmaker. Precisely on account of being hajji 
khanom, her intervention was believed to give blessing (baraka) and provide 
happiness and prosperity in marriage (Ja'fariyan 2007, 127). She matched, 
among others, ‘Abdolvaheb Mirza, one of the servants of her host, Heshmat al- 
Saltane, with an orphan girl whose name is not mentioned in the journal (it was 
a temporary marriage, but the writer did not specify the contract details). As 
was often the case, the bride and groom did not meet before the wedding. The 
day after the ceremony, ‘Abdolvaheb Mirza demanded a divorce on account 
of the unattractive looks of his newlywed wife. Then, ‘Aliye Khànom asked 
Heshmat al-Saltane to intervene, arguing that the ugliness of the girl was not a 
sufficient reason to divorce her, and that her fate was, at least, uncertain: 


Poor orphan with no father! I went to His Lordship [Heshmat al-Saltane, 
PB] and told him: 'There is nothing we can do now. It is impossible to 
divorce her for this reason!’ 

ibid., 146 


Eventually, thanks to her intervention, ‘Abdolvaheb Mirza changed his mind 
about divorcing the girl (ibid.). 

The participation in the hajj is an important factor elevating one's social pos- 
ition and those who have made a pilgrimage to Mecca enjoy a special respect in 
their communities. According to the traditional view, however, such a change 
of social status applies mostly to men, since women, rather than being associ- 
ated with the social and the cultural, are perceived to be closer to nature.? Yet 
the case of ‘Aliye Khanom shows that in Qajar Iran the participation in the hajj 
could have social implications for women, too. To become a bride stylist and 


8 Forexample, Carol Delaney, who juxtaposed the contemporary hajj experiences of Turkish 
immigrants in Belgium with those of Turks living in Anatolia, argued that '[f]or a woman hajji 
there are no outward signs of changed status; whatever the rewards, they are invisible and 
internal. A woman who has made the hajj may be an object of curiosity, envy, and admiration 
to her friends, but her journey does not confer any new privileges. It does not indicate arrival 
ata new stage of life, since stages in woman's lives are defined rather by bio-sexual events of 
thefemale body: menstruation, defloration, childbirth, and menopause. After herjourney she 
returns to the same life and resumes all her domestic tasks' (Delaney 1990, 520). Obviously, 
Delaney's observations concerned a different place and time, but they may be considered to 
stem from a specific view on roles and functions of women in Muslim societies, both in the 
past and now. 
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to be thought of as a carrier of baraka was an important distinction on both 
religious and social levels. Even if embedded in a patriarchal framework, ‘Aliye 
Khanom’s actions served to provide the girl with no mahram relative with fin- 
ancial stability, at least temporarily. Her journal demonstrates that she was able 
to use her high social status as well as the esteem she enjoyed as hajji khanom 
to advocate for less privileged, younger women. 


6 Conclusions 


The female selves emerging from the pilgrimage accounts by ‘Esmat al-Saltane, 
the woman from Tabas, ‘Aliye Khanom, and Vaqar al-Dowle appear to func- 
tion in a paradoxical, contradictory dynamic of othering the Other (a Sunni, an 
Arab, a black") and being othered by others (men). Importantly, however, what 
the narratives of the woman from Tabas, Vaqar al-Dowle, and ‘Aliye Khanom 
demonstrate is that the women writers approached Iranian men as objects of 
othering, too. The fact that they often wrote unfavourably about men from their 
own environment indicates that their travel journals were intended, chiefly or 
exclusively, for a female readership. Vaqar al-Dowle explicitly states that she 
wrote her account for the female readers of her class and was asked to do it by 
a high-born woman connected to the royal court (Bachtin 2020, 12-14, 19, 24). 
As it was observed by Safaneh Mohaghegh Neyshabouri, one must bear in mind 
that the gender of the authors and their envisioned, mostly female readerships 
shaped both the language and the contents of their journals: 


They did not write in the veiled language that the women who wrote for 
the press used, nor did they write employing quite the same unveiled lan- 
guage that they used in their private female circles. They did, however, 
use a language that was unembellished, and if their subject of descrip- 
tion was not related to the royals, fairly unveiled. In most cases it seems 
that the author is expecting a relatively narrow readership, of mostly like- 
minded women, although there are obvious cases of writing that seems to 
anticipate that male companions and either the Shah himself or people 
close to him (such as his wives) will read the travelogue. 
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The narrative of ‘Aliye Khanom proves that some women would attempt to 
abandon the circle of oppressive socio-cultural norms. It must be emphasized 
that, paradoxically, ‘Aliye Khànom's comparatively lower status of a non-royal 
provincial aristocrat made her less entangled in the network of dependen- 
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cies that hampered the other female authors. One could also wonder whether 
her act of defiance against the patriarchal order (embodied by Vali Khan) was 
somehow triggered by the liminal, and thus possibly transformative, nature of 
the pilgrimage. Whereas it is impossible to answer this question, what can be 
ascertained is that the hajj journey, apart from being an object of description, 
provided ‘Aliye Khanom and other women writers with an opportunity to write 
about themselves and problematize their relationships with men. 

The female-authored travelogues from the Qajar era clearly show that their 
relationships with the representatives of the opposite gender were of sali- 
ent importance for them. Symptomatically, in the contemporaneous male- 
authored texts, co-travelling women, with rare exceptions, are glossed over in 
silence. Even if accompanied by their wives, male travellers usually did not 
mention female travelling companions in their diaries. Mentioning women 
would be considered either irrelevant or, perhaps even more importantly, 
breaking the taboo, since wives belonged to the private sphere. Traditionally, 
they might have been overtly identified with ‘awra, ‘the most private part of 
the body (...)’ (Sprachman 1995, IX). 

When it comes to the image of the hajj, the narratives discussed here are not 
coloured by a romantic vision of the pilgrimage, supposed to obliterate differ- 
ences of any kind among believers who peacefully gather in the House of God. 
These travelogues rather show that, despite the egalitarian idea of unity among 
all Muslims, differences prevailed. They reveal that their writers’ subjectivity 
was chiefly defined by religious difference (Muslims versus non-Muslims, and 
even more importantly: Shi‘is versus Sunnis), ethnic difference (Iranians versus 
non-Iranians, mostly Arabs), ‘racial’ difference (‘white Iranians versus ‘blacks’), 
and finally linguistic difference (Persian speakers versus those not speaking 
Persian). Apparently, for the female pilgrims the journey outside of the home 
country rarely was a stimulus to redefine their subjectivity. On the contrary, 
the Qajar women’s attachment to their religious affiliation and place of origin 
seems to have undergone reinforcement through contact with the Other. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Experiencing the Hajj in an Age of Change: Tuning 
the Emotions in Several Hajj Accounts of Pilgrims 
Travelling from Morocco and Egypt in the First Half 
of the Twentieth Century 


Ammeke Kateman 


The second half of the nineteenth century and the first half of the twen- 
tieth century were times of remarkable change around the world, also for 
Muslims (Gelvin and Green 2014). Revolutionary innovations in terms of steam, 
print, and empire had an effect on the hajj, the annual Islamic pilgrimage to 
Mecca and its surroundings (Chiffoleau 2015). Steamships and trains increas- 
ingly replaced the Egyptian and Syrian caravans, transporting larger numbers 
of pilgrims to Mecca from more remote locations such as South and South-East 
Asia and Morocco in a safer, cheaper, and faster way. Colonial empires such as 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands monitored, regulated, and, at times, pro- 
hibited the hajj journey for their Muslim subjects. International conferences 
imposed a period of quarantine on all pilgrims returning from the Arabian Pen- 
insula. The publication and distribution of narrative and visual representations 
of the hajj in travelogues, guides, and photos were part of a global circulation 
of images and ideas, facilitated by cheap print technologies. These and other 
global processes and discourses inevitably also had an impact on the region of 
the Hijaz as well as on the regimes of governance there—first that of the Sharifs 
under the Ottomans and subsequently that of the new Saudi rulers from the 
mid-1920s onwards. 

Amidst these locally impacting global processes, Arab pilgrims travelled to 
Mecca in order to perform the hajj, which they often recorded in travelogues, 
as many of their predecessors had done. This chapter draws on a small set of 
these travelogues that were written in Arabic by pilgrims travelling through or 
from Egypt in the first four decades of the twentieth century in order to ana- 
lyse their experience of the hajj. More specifically, I am interested in how these 
pilgrims assessed some of the great changes of their time, especially the oblig- 
ation of quarantine for returning hajj pilgrims and the governance of the Hijaz 
by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Sa'üd (or Ibn Sa'üd). I also try to gauge their feelings about 
these changes—however elusive emotions might be to an historian. 
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The travelogues referred to in this chapter comprise a set of travel accounts 
that circulated in manuscript-form in the anti-colonial and revivalist context 
of a Moroccan Sufi order in Fes at the turn of the century. These texts describe 
the 1904 hajj journey of shaykh Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Kabir al-Kattani, the 
leader of the Kattani order at that time, and his party, as well as the journey of 
his cousin, hadith-scholar and biographer Muhammad ibn Ja‘far al-Kattani and 
his son Muhammad al-Zamzami al-Kattani (al--Amrani 2010; al-Kattani 2005). 
The chapter also draws upon several texts originating in Cairo and dating to 
the first half of the twentieth century. These texts are highly diverse, ranging 
from a travelogue by the conservative journal editor Ahmad ‘Ali al-Shadhil: 
published in 1904 (al-Shadhili 1322 AH); an account from the modernist travel 
writer Muhammad Labib al-Batanüni, who was part of the Egyptian ruler's hajj 
entourage in 1909 (al-Batanuni n.d.); an account of poet and translator ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Sabri from 1923 (Sabri1342AH); a travelogue written by the wealthy retiree 
Mustafa Muhammad al-Ra' in 1931 (al-Ra'i n.d.), published by the ‘Azamiyya 
order (a reformist Sufi order established in the second decade of the twentieth 
century); a text by the journalist Muhy al-Din Rida (nephew of Islamic reformer 
Rashid Rida) in 1935 (Rida 1353 AH/1935); and one by the legal official Ibrahim 
Muhammad Habib in 1938 (Habib 2014). 

This chapter explores the diversity of hajj experiences articulated by pil- 
grims who encountered the new contexts of steam transportation, quarant- 
ine and Saudi governance. To be sure, many more travelogues were written in 
Arabic during this period (as well as in other languages)—as had been written 
before and would be written later—and studying these might reveal more vari- 
ation of the hajj experience in relation to these changes. This chapter ends with 
areflection on this variety, and relates it to the role the genre of hajj travelogues 
might play in preparing pilgrims for particular emotional states and ways of 
interpreting their experiences of the hajj. 


1 Elusive Experiences and Emotions 


Pilgrimage—leaving one's familiar and familial environment behind in order 
to make a long-awaited journey to a place filled with meaning—is likely to 


1 The two groups of the Kattàni family did not travel together, but occasionally met during 
their journey (in Medina) (al-Amrani 2010, 223; al-Kattani 2005, 153). The travelogue written 
by the son, Muhammad al-Zamzami al-Kattani, seems not to have been published independ- 
ently. Large parts are quoted in footnotes in the published edition of his father's travel text, 
however. For this chapter, I relied on these citations. 
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constitute a very special experience that typically arouses intense feelings (on 
emotions and travelling, see Robinson and Picard 2016; El-Sayed 2016). Feelings 
and emotions have often been acknowledged as a central mode for believing, 
accessing, and practicing Islam, which includes performing the pilgrimage to 
Mecca (Bauer 2017; Gade 2007).? Despite this, scholars of the hajj have largely 
overlooked the experiential and emotional dimension of the hajj and the ways 
these experiences and emotions have been shaped and articulated. 

Barbara Metcalf’s 1990 chapter on South Asian accounts of the hajj makes 
clear that modern hajj travelogues are particularly rich sources for studying 
individual religious experiences and ‘changing patterns of religious sensibilit- 
ies’ in a world of great transition (Metcalf 1990). Similarly, in his 2015-article 
‘The hajj as its own undoing: Infrastructure and integration on the Muslim 
journey to Mecca,’ Nile Green discusses a corpus of modern South Asian hajj 
travelogues to argue how industrial travel radically transformed the experi- 
ences of and writings about the hajj journey for these Muslim authors—from 
a journey through a Muslim world to an itinerary through ‘a world governed by 
ideas, peoples and technologies of non-Muslim provenance’ (Green 2015, 193). 
Building on Metcalf and Green, this chapter considers two formative changes 
in the early modern international contexts and in the Hijaz by turning to Arabic 
hajj travelogues from that era in order to gain insights into how the changes dis- 
cussed above impacted the experiences and emotions of pilgrims. 

It is not always easy to distil pilgrims’ experiences from hajj travelogues. This 
is particularly the case for discerning emotions, as Sylvia Chiffoleau and John 
Slight acknowledge somewhat regretfully in their histories of the hajj in colo- 
nial times (Chiffoleau 2015, 16; Slight 2015, 247). Evidently, it is impossible for 
historians to retrieve emotions themselves, since they can only study the medi- 
ated articulation of an emotional experience (Matt 2014, 43). So, when analys- 
ing pilgrims’ experiences and emotions, this chapter has to carefully draw on 
narrative descriptions of feelings (anger, sadness, disappointment) and expres- 
sions that suggest an emotional experience (such as crying or laughing). In 
addition, it is also difficult to extract the experiential dimension, because the 
accounts discussed here do not always overtly display a great degree of emo- 
tionality and introspection. Dwight Reynold’s analysis of pre-modern Arabic 
autobiographies and their particular ways of being introspective and self- 


2 For the interior prerequisites of the hajj, for example, one might think of Aba Hamid al- 
Ghazali (1058-111) and his discussion of the importance of the right intention (niyya). For 
a discussion of these ideas in relation to the entering of the state of ihram, see Peters (1994, 
114-116). 
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interpreting is helpful in this respect. Reynolds refers to common practices— 
quoting poems, describing dreams, relating the emotional state of others, or 
describing certain actions (such as visiting a saint’s tomb to wish for success) — 
as alternative means to represent a writer's emotional state (Reynolds 2001, 
87-99). Reynolds’ analysis suggests historians ought to be attentive to altern- 
ative and subtle markers that signal an emotional response to something. Sim- 
ilarly, Barbara Rosenwein recommends historians to not only pay attention to 
overt emotions to things ‘assessed as valuable or harmful (for it is about such 
things that people express emotions)’ (Rosenwein 2010, 11), but also to ‘read 
the silences’ (ibid., 17). In order to distil the experiential dimension from the 
travelogues selected here, this chapter focuses on descriptions and expressions 
of emotions, explicit in-text markers—such as the sudden and typically mod- 
ern use of (several) exclamation marks for something scary, repulsive, anger- 
ing, shocking, or wonderful—as well as instances when emotions were not 
expressed. 

The articulation of emotions in the travelogues I discuss cannot be seen in 
isolation. Centuries of hajj travelogues and other textual and visual forms of 
hajj representation had prepared the authors for what to feel or how to express 
these feelings during their journey and their sojourn in Mecca. In turn, these 
travelogues reiterated and re-shaped what pilgrims experience and feel while 
on hajj. Following Birgit Meyer's analysis of religions’ ‘making of awe’, these 
travelogues can thus be seen as one medium amongst other religious media 
that ‘tune the senses and induce specific sensations, thereby rendering the 
divine sense-able, and triggering particular religious experiences’ (cf. Meyer 
2016; Meyer 2008, 129). In addition, while the hajj travelogues studied here were 
part of a chain of hajj narrations that prepare the pilgrims towards what to 
think and feel, they also had to respond to the highly variable context of the 
first half of the twentieth century. This chapter’s conclusion will further exam- 
ine this interplay of change and continuity in the genre of hajj travelogues. 


2 Journeying through a New World 
Within the Hijaz region, most pilgrims continued to travel in caravans until 


the 1940s, whether by camel, donkey, or on foot—and only incidentally by car 
from the 1930s onwards. By then, the journey towards the Hijaz had changed 


3 I thank El-Sayed for pointing me to Reynolds’ and others’ work on autobiography in her dis- 
sertation (El-Sayed 2016, 54). 
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radically with the introduction of the steam ship and train. Indeed, in the 
course of the 1880s, the official Egyptian mahmal caravan abandoned the land 
route for steam trains (from Cairo to Suez) and boats (across the Red Sea to 
Jedda). Moroccan Muslims also used this route through Egypt, after British or 
French commercial shipping companies had taken them across the Mediter- 
ranean to reach Alexandria, docking at several ports along the way (Chiffoleau 
2015). 

For the narrators of the hajj travelogues studied here, travelling from Mo- 
rocco and Egypt, this journey by steam ship and train presented a new real- 
ity that invariably invited commentary. Very frequently, the narrators describe 
in their travelogues the facilities, itineraries (stopping at several ports across 
the Mediterranean), and the remarkable speed of the new transportation they 
boarded—sometimes for the first time in their life (al-Kattani 2005, 118, 322). 
Attimes, these descriptions seem to radiate a sense of pride—sometimes bor- 
dering on bragging—for example in the case of the Egyptian pilgrim al-Ra', 
travelling in 1931, who never missed an opportunity to mention the luxury in 
which he and his wife travelled, commenting on the various ships, trains, and 
cars they experienced. He also included a photograph of himself in his travel 
outfit with accessories (al-Ra'i n.d., 13-23, 29-39, 158-159 (photo), 212-218). 

Even though pilgrims often appreciated the new ease with which they could 
travel to Mecca, they also considered these new travel conditions quite challen- 
ging. The Moroccan pilgrims Muhammad ibn Ja‘far al-Kattani his son 
Muhammad al-Zamzami al-Kattani, and ‘Abd al-Salam ibn Muhammad al- 
Mutti al-Amrani, all connected to the Kattaniya order in Fes and travelling 
between 1903-1904, pay specific attention in their travelogues to whether the 
steam journey was compatible with Islam. For example, they worried if it was 
permitted to travel on ships to Mecca that were owned by British commer- 
cial businesses and staffed with British crew. Furthermore, they wondered if 
they would able to perform their religious duties, such as praying and fasting, 
on board (al-‘Amrani 2010, 147, 150; al-Kattani 2005, 118, 119 n.1, 145-147, 327). 
They treaded carefully when mooring at European ports, such as Marseille, 
Naples, and Malta, trying to avoid imitating unlawful Christian European cus- 
toms (tashabbuh) and sometimes simply refusing to disembark because of the 
unbelief (kufr) there (al-Amrani 2010, 152; al-Kattani 2005, 121). At the same 
time, for Muhammad ibn Ja‘far al-Kattani, the new possibilities for going on 
hajj with steam transportation renewed the obligation of the hajj for Moroc- 
can pilgrims, who had been considered exempt from this obligation by some 
Islamic scholars because they concluded that Moroccans lacked the possibilit- 
ies to travel that far, and because Moroccans had to prioritise jihad due to their 
frontier position (al-Kattàni 2005, 107; see Hendrickson 2016). 
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One of the most salient features of the challenges that came with these 
changes in transportation was the necessity for pilgrims to undergo a period 
of quarantine in special facilities. This quarantine was implemented in order 
to detect and separate those carrying infectious diseases and thus prevent dis- 
eases from spreading further towards Europe (see Huber 2016; Chiffoleau 2015; 
Slight 2015; Low 2008; Roff 1982) The cholera pandemic of 1865 had made 
many European colonial powers acutely aware of the risk of contagious dis- 
eases spreading from India to Europe through Mecca during the hajj season.^ 
Initiated by France, an international conference in Constantinople in 1866 
imposed a period of quarantine for pilgrims, targeting pilgrims travelling by 
sea from India (on the island of Kamaran) and Egypt (near the village of al- 
Tür on the Sinai Peninsula). These quarantine camps were first placed under 
Ottoman control and were later governed by Egyptian and British authorities 
(as Egypt was a de facto protectorate of the British Empire since the mid- 
1880s). Furthermore, these camps were mainly staffed by medical personnel 
of European origin. The obligation of quarantine considerably slowed down 
the newly steam-powered pilgrims en route to and from Mecca, until the quar- 
antine obligations were gradually relieved for hajj pilgrims in the middle of the 
twentieth century—first on the route to and from India in the 1930s and then, 
yet only in the 1950s, on the route to and from Egypt (Chiffoleau 2015, 199; Slight 
2015, 250). 

Several travelogues studied in this chapter elaborately discuss the quarant- 
ine facilities in al-Tür (as the pilgrims studied here came through the Egyptian 
route).5 For the Moroccan Sufi hadith-scholar Muhammad ibn Ja‘far al-Kattani, 
his fourteen-day stop at the quarantine station at al-Tur in 1904 was quite dis- 
turbing. In his introduction, he announces that he wanted to avoid it at first 
by residing in Medina for a longer time—a more common strategy for affluent 
pilgrims (al-Kattani 2005, 107; see also Chiffoleau 2015, 196). Furthermore, he 
includes an Islamic legal verdict (hukm) on the quarantining of hajj pilgrims 
in his travelogue, in which he considers the establishment of quarantine not 
permissible for several reasons. First, al-Kattani writes that it is unlawful that 
Christians and Jews govern these quarantine facilities, as this elevates ‘people of 
false religions’ over Muslims. In addition, he states that quarantine is not in the 


4 Incidentally, Mecca was not only seen as a hotbed for diseases like cholera, but also for the 
spread of potentially subversive, anti-colonial and pan-Islamic ideas. See Chantre 2013. 

5 Some of the travelogues indicate other quarantine-stations frequented by the pilgrims trav- 
elling to North Africa: in Beirut (for Muhammad ibn Jafar al-Kattani and his party), Marseille 
(also for Muhammad ibn Ja‘far al-Kattani) and Algiers (for al-Amrani in the entourage of 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Kabir al-Kattani). 
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pilgrims’ best interests, since he considers these sanitary measures useless as is 
indicated by the many flies and foul smells in the quarantine camp. Instead, al- 
Kattani writes that quarantine is a plot of the Christians to hinder the ritual of 
the hajj and weaken the power it has over Muslims. He finds the quarantining 
practices particularly harmful to Muslims, mentioning that pilgrims are scol- 
ded and scowled at, cursed, abused, and insulted. In addition, they have to take 
off their clothes and are made to wait for a long time (al-Kattani 2005, 231—233). 

Al-Kattani's evaluation does not include reflections on his personal experi- 
ences and emotional states. Yet, his strongly worded assessment of the absolute 
impermissibility of quarantine for Muslim pilgrims and his use of multiple 
exclamation marks accompanying his description of Muslims being scolded 
andinsulted seem to signal that it was a humiliating and also an anger-invoking 
experience for him personally. Historians, relying on other travelogues and eye- 
witness accounts, similarly describe al-Tur as ill-facilitated, chaotic, depressing, 
and humiliating, for example because of the indiscriminate mixing of sexes and 
classes— especially in the first decades of the camp (Chiffoleau 2015, 193-197; 
Stratkótter 1991, 103). 

In that same year, others coming from the same Sufi circles in Morocco did 
not detail the experience of quarantine in equally negative terms. The Moroc- 
can jurist ‘Abd al-Salam ibn Muhammad al-Mu'‘ti al-‘Amrani, travelling in the 
entourage of al-Kattani's aforementioned cousin, the shaykh of the Kattaniya, 
in that same year, writes that the quarantine regime was not 'too heavy on the 
pilgrims' since, he explains, there was no major outbreak of diseases in that year 
(1903-1904). This brief statement is the only words he devotes to this experi- 
ence (al-Amrani 2010, 281, 283 n.1). 

The descriptions and evaluations by others are actually very positive and 
seem to aim at stirring up their readers' pride in these technological and med- 
ical advancements, marking them as signs of the high level of Muslim progress 
and civilisation. The Egyptian Muhammad Labib al-Batanuni, travelling in the 
entourage of Egypt's ruler ‘Abbas 11 Hilmi in 1909 as an official travel writer, 
reported about the good organization of the quarantine facilities at al-Tar— 
such as their abundance of medical and technological means, including neatly 
separating those diagnosed with different diseases. He states that this quar- 
antine facility under Egyptian care is the best quarantine in the world, which 
does not come as a surprise given his function in the entourage of the Egyptian 


6 Iamnotcompletely sure al-Batanüni travelled to al-Tür himself, as the khedive and his follow- 
ing seem to have taken the northern land route and then the boat to Alexandria from Haifa. 
This route took pilgrims along the quarantine facility of Tabük. 
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ruler. While he acknowledges that there are some difficulties with the quarant- 
ine, he considers these inevitable and sees no reason to abandon the efforts 
(al-Batanuni n.d., 358). 

Two decades after al-Batanuni, the Egyptian businessman and retired gov- 
ernment official Mustafa Muhammad al-Rāī was equally impressed with the 
quarantine facilities. Al-Ra' describes the delight he took in seeing al-Tür for 
the first time: the clean and well-functioning hygienic facilities, the private 
accommodation he stayed in with his wife, the lenient and brotherly' person- 
nel, and the smoothness of even the smallest details in the overall organization 
(al-Ra n.d., 219-224). 

Even so, being held in these facilities was not an easy experience for al-Ra' 
or for others, and many were ambivalent about it." Al-Rai expresses joy when 
he is told he could leave this ‘prison’, for example, because, he writes, freedom is 
man’s natural right and he misses his loved ones at home (ibid., 225).8 In addi- 
tion, it seems clear from his descriptions that he was uncomfortable with the 
mixing of social-economic classes. He describes himself as playing 'the role of 
hero’ (dawr al-batal) in this ‘story of equality’ (riwaya al-musawah) for taking a 
disinfecting salt shower together with others of his company, even though the 
quality and cleanliness of his clothes gave his high status away. He hastens to 
add that his wife did not shower together with the other women, but instead 
waited in the changing room (ibid., 222). 

Even though he found the experience in some respects clearly uncomfort- 
able, he boasts that he endured the period of quarantine patiently and even 
heroically—unlike some of the other pilgrims who protested against the wait- 
ing period. He complains that these pilgrims were protesting merely for the 
love of protesting and the joy of hearing oneself only, reminding his readers 
that courage actually consists of patience (sabr) and self-control (ibid., 224). In 
this way, al-Ra‘’s travelogue provides insight into the virtue of a non-display of 
emotions for hajj pilgrims. While he notes that feelings of discomfort and anger 
are justified, he conveys the importance of regulating and suppressing these 


7 Also consider the somewhat ambiguous impression the account of Ibrahim Rif'at Pasha— 
commander of the Egyptian hajj delegation in the early twentieth century— gives with regard 
to al-Tür. In his analysis of the photos in the travelogue of Ibrahim Rif'at Pasha, Stephen 
Sheehi argues that his photos present an orderly and progress-filled image of the quarant- 
ine facilities, matching the discourses of science and order of the Arabic progressivist and 
modernist Nahda elite of that time (Sheehi 2016, 175-192). Yet, according to Rita Stratkót- 
ter, Ibrahim Rif'at Pasha—commander of the Egyptian hajj delegation in the early twentieth 
century—lists numerous complaints in his travelogue in the first year he commanded the 
hajj, even though he sees improvement in the following years (Stratkótter 1991, 103). 

8 cfapilgrim's account similarly likening quarantine to a prison, referred to in Slight 2015, 250. 
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emotions. In addition, al-Ra'i's call for patience and his sharp rejection of the 
overt anger of his fellow pilgrims are a reminder that pilgrims can also employ 
emotions and the control over emotions as modern markers of difference in 
their narratives, distinguishing composed Muslims like themselves from their 
passion-driven counterparts (cf. Pernau 2014).? 

For many (but not all) pilgrims travelling through al-Tür at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, quarantine seems at least worthy of (elaborate) com- 
mentary—albeit in a large variety of ways. One explanation for the differences 
in quarantine experiences are the varying political loyalties of each narrator. 
During this time, the 'steam geography and demography' (see Green 2015) and 
the quarantining facilities represented multiple levels of colonial and Egyp- 
tian politics. It seems not particularly surprising that an Egyptian official, such 
as travel writer Muhammad Labib al-Batanüni, wrote a strongly positive and 
proud evaluation about the Egyptian governance of the camp in Tor. Vice versa, 
Muhammad bin Ja‘far al-Kattani's sharply negative assessment of al-Tur as ‘a 
conspiracy of the Christians’ (al-Kattani 2005, 233) fits well with his own anti- 
colonialist ideas and those of his cousin Muhammad ‘Abd al-Kabir (shaykh of 
the Fes-based Kattaniya order at that time) (see Bazzaz 2008; 2010; Munson 
1993). 

One might also think of the way pilgrims' experiences in al-Tür were col- 
oured by the privileges (such as private rooms) pilgrims such as al-Batanuni 
and al-Rāī enjoyed, related to their official status as well as their wealth. 
Another explanation would refer to the pilgrims' varying participation in dis- 
courses of health, technology, and science. Al-Batanüni's praise for the organ- 
ization of the camp in al-Tür fits in well with his well-ordered and factual 
travelogue that radiates a positivist belief in science and orderliness, while 
al-Kattani's disbelief in the benefits of quarantine matches his own trust in 
medical treatments he deems Islamic and his aversion to customs or know- 
ledge he considers European (al-Kattani 2005, 285, 313-314). 

Pilgrims' experiences in quarantine camps were thus coloured by their polit- 
ical loyalties, class status, and particular situatedness in global discourses on 
health and science. But the international-colonial imposition of quarantine 
was not the only change that affected pilgrims' hajj experiences in several ways 


9 One might also think of Duncan Black Macdonald's scholarly description of the emotional 
aspect of the hajj, with overt racist and sexualised overtones, marking the distance between 
Muslims (and others) and Protestants (like himself): "These [the pilgrimage to Mecca and the 
many imitation pilgrimages [sic] all over the Muslim lands, AK] are the scenes of orgasms of 
ecstatic emotion comparable in many ways to those at negro camp-meetings. (Macdonald 
1909, 215-216). 
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at that time. The next section addresses regime changes within the Hijaz and 
how these changes impacted the hajj experience. 


3 The Hijaz Experience Reformed 


Between 1924 and the beginning of 1926, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Sa'üd (or Ibn Sa'üd) 
conquered Mecca and the rest of the Hijaz region in addition to already being 
sultan and later king of the Najd region. His conquest of the Hijaz ended Otto- 
man rule of Mecca, replacing Sharif Husayn al-Hashimi (r. 1916-1924) and his 
son ‘Ali (r. 1924-1925), thereby ending the Sharifian dynasty that had ruled the 
Hijaz for centuries. Protecting and propagating a Wahhabi interpretation of 
Islam, Ibn Sa'üd's hajj governance entailed a reform of hajj procedures and 
experiences. Under his rule, pilgrims were prohibited from performing rituals 
or customs that committees of Wahhabi jurists considered incompatible with 
the doctrine of tawhid (asserting that God is one and unique). This meant that 
pilgrims were corrected if their utterances and ritual movements during the 
hajj deviated from the Wahhabi opinions of that time. Sa'uüdi soldiers redir- 
ected the pilgrims as well as newly trained hajj guides (mutawwifs), who for 
ages had been employed by pilgrims upon their arrival in the Hijaz in order 
to help pilgrims navigate practical and ritual matters. The pilgrims' behaviour 
was also regulated beyond the rituals, prohibiting swearing, making music (also 
as part of the mahmal celebration), smoking, or wearing perfume in public. 
In addition, many historical structures, domes, and tombs of companions or 
family of the Prophet Muhammad (Cf. figure 7.1 below) were demolished in 
1926 by the Wahhabi militia. This was done in order to prevent pilgrims from 
touching tombs, venerating the buried, or asking for their intercession. Sol- 
diers and mutawwifs were also instructed to correct these types of veneration, 
which were considered to be a form of shirk (polytheism) or bid'a (unlawful 
innovation)—even though some soldiers were more lenient or more amenable 
to bribes than others. The implementation of these reforms varied in degree. 
They were strongest in the 1920s and were slowly loosened in the 1930s when 
Ibn Sa'üd subdued an insurrection started by the particularly puritan Wahhabi 
militia and felt the need to attract more pilgrims in order to provide a greater 
income to the kingdom after the global financial crisis of 1929 (Willis 2017, 358— 
368; Al-Sarhan 2016; Chiffoleau 2015, 316—322; Slight 2015). 

The demolition of the Hijaz's historical landscape was not entirely novel in 
its history. The Egyptian travel writer Muhammad Labib al-Batanüni describes 
the destruction of domes and tombs during the first Sa'üdi conquest at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century in addition to late-nineteenth-century 
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FIGURE 7.1 Majmunah's Grave (c. 1886-1889) 
PHOTOGRAPHER: AL-SAYYID ‘ABD AL-GHAFFAR [9R-B] (1/1), BRITISH 
LIBRARY: VISUAL ARTS, X463/10, IN QATAR DIGITAL LIBRARY HTTPS:// 
WWW.QDL.QA/ARCHIVE/81055/VDC 100023510750.0X000026 [ACCESSED 
18 APRIL 2022]. 


sharifs' emulating the Wahhabi zeal, destroying several tombs and domes (Al- 
Batanuni n.d., 81, 146, 148). He does not comment on any of these measures in 
his travelogue, although he labels the Wahhabi creed one of ‘great excess’ and 
considers Eve's grave—which was also nearly destroyed—in Jedda a legitimate 
place to visit (ibid., 78-79, 146). 

In spite of these historical precedents, the "Wahhabization' of the hajj and 
its landscape from the mid-1920s onwards drastically changed the hajj exper- 
ience for many pilgrims. Visiting holy places (ziyara) was a common feature 
especially for Egyptian and North African pilgrims (as well as others) travelling 
to and within the Hijaz. Pilgrims visited shrines, tombs, and mosques as well as 
other sites connected to Islam's sacred history in order to collect blessings (sg. 
baraka) and ask for the intercession of saints as well as family and companions 
of the Prophet Muhammad (al-‘Amrani 2010; al-Kattàni 2005). 

Travelling in 1931, the Egyptian pilgrim Mustafa Muhammad al-Rāī men- 
tions on several occasions in his account that his mutawwif or the deputy of 
his mutawwif was constantly with him and his party, but did not guide them 
to Islamic ‘sacred antiquities’ or ‘holy places’, like the birthplace of ‘Ali. Some 
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of these places he found closed, such as the house of al-Arqam where the earli- 
est community of Muslims had convened. Alternatively, Sa‘tdi soldiers blocked 
the entrance to the cave of Hira’, where the Prophet is considered to have 
received his first revelations, and they prohibited pilgrims from touching the 
fence around the tomb of the Prophet in Medina, telling them it was merely 
green copper from Istanbul and that the man in the grave had fulfilled his duty 
and then died (al-Ra'i n.d., 67-68, 99, 122, 169-170). Al-Ra also describes how 
the house of Khadija—the first wife of Muhammad and the first Muslim—as 
well as the graves in the graveyard of al-Baqi‘ in Medina were completely lev- 
elled to the ground (ibid., 68). 

Al-Ra‘l seems surprised as well as deeply upset about these new circum- 
stances. In the passage on the house of Khadija, he calls upon God and asks 
in disbelief: ‘The house of sayyida Khadija, daughter of Khuwaylid, is erased 
without a trace?' In various wordings he repeats that this was the very house 
from which God's message spread (ibid., 68). This type of repetition might be 
another indication of his shock and distress. On another occasion, he writes 
that he was deeply moved after finally having located the house of al-Arqam, 
one ofthe companions of the Prophet Muhammad, in a small alley, only to find 
it closed. He perceives its closure as a ban on being blessed, because it prevents 
him from rubbing its doorsteps with his hands and its ground with his fore- 
head (ibid., 99). Similarly, reminiscing about what happened to him at the cave 
of Hira (or rather, what did not happen there due to the presence of soldiers), 
he writes that he strongly wished to have rubbed his cheek at the place where 
the Prophet's footsteps once were (ibid., 124). 

This type of yearning (in vain) seems to build on existing emotional patterns 
in Arabic hajj travelogues, because yearning for the hajj and especially for being 
close to the Prophet in the City of Light (al-Madina al-Munawwara) and being 
in proximity to his tomb is a common theme in many older hajj travelogues 
(Al-Samaany 2000, 84-87, 138).!° For example, Muhammad al-Zamzami al- 
Kattani, son of the aforementioned Moroccan Sufi scholar Muhammad ibn 
Ja'far al-Kattani, describes in his hajj travelogue from 1903-1904 that he and 
his party went to the mosque straight away upon arriving in Medina to quench 
the pain of their passions and their burning desire to meet the Prophet (al- 
Kattani 2005, 191, n.1; cf. Slight 2015, 251-252). Similarly, the Egyptian travel 
writer Muhammad Labib al-Batanuüni writes about his pilgrimage in 1909 how 


10 Yearning in vain as well as crying is also what John Slight and John Willis describe for 
particularly Indian, Sufi and Shr'ite pilgrims travelling to Mecca in the wake of its Wah- 
habization (Willis 2017, 359-362, 363-364; Slight 2015, 236, 251-252). cf. Peters on Eldon 
Rutter's observations in the Hijaz in 1925 (Peters 1994, 358-359). 
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he and his travel companions stretched their necks at the first sight of the 
minarets of Medina, filling the heart, body, and soul with joy, pleasure, and 
excitement (al-Batanuni n.d., 300). For centuries, pilgrims had been able to sat- 
isfy this type of yearning. Because of Ibn Sa‘tid’s Wahhabi governance of the 
Hijaz in the mid-1920s and 1930 and his prohibitions on certain practices, the 
desire of pilgrims who wished to touch the Prophet's grave (as well as visit other 
sacred sites) remained at least partly unfulfilled. 

In addition to lamenting this new situation, al-Ra? seeks to defend the 
banned practices and pleads for the preservation of the closed or demolished 
sites. He argues that Islamic antiquities and graves should be adorned with 
precious stones and that impressive buildings should be erected around them. 
This would remind the pilgrims of their great past and make them emulate the 
Prophet Muhammad and his companions—similar to the way Europeans erect 
grand memorials for their heroes (al-Ra' n.d., 71). In this way, al-Ra' writes, 
these antiquities would instil Muslims with zeal and lead to future progress 
and civilisation. According to him, such a reverence for Islamic antiquities is 
not a matter of unlawful worship. These structures are not erected and revered 
for the purpose of worship, but as lawful ‘markers of civilization. Given this 
symbolic and commemorative function, al-Ra‘i also writes that touching and 
rubbing these antiquities or graves is not strictly necessary, because there are 
sufficient blessings emulating from the great men and women being commem- 
orated (ibid., 68-72). Yet, he also explicitly states that he does not see kufr or 
hypocrisy in this practice, and he expresses a desire to do so himself on occa- 
sions. Similarly, in response to the soldiers preventing him and others from 
touching the grave of the Prophet, he writes that no Egyptian would think that 
the Prophet or saints are divine, yet their body is still full of baraka (ibid., 68- 
72, 99, 121—123, 170; cf. Slight 2015, 247). Moreover, in a final call to the Sa‘tdi 
government, he asks it not to deviate too far from the religious opinions of 
the masses and to heed the preservation of Islamic antiquities (al-Ra‘l n.d., 
156). 

Besides triggering feelings of shock and unfulfilled yearning, Ibn Sa'üd's gov- 
ernance also invoked a sense of contentment at the level of progress as well as 
a sense of safety for many pilgrims travelling in the late 1920s and 1930s—even 
though there was the risk of heavy physical punishment for transgressing the 
new religious rules." For example, al-Ra‘l was very pleased that people who 
were late for morning prayer were punished under the new Sa'üdi regime. Al- 


11 Colonial authorities reported a similarly positive evaluation of Ibn Sa'üd's reign in the 
Hijaz by colonial authorities. The British, for example, extensively praised the improve- 
ment in justice, physical safety and health, although they also worried about the Wahhabi 
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Rāī considers this harsh, but also just. It is in the public interest, he writes, 
as prayer prevents crime (referring to a Quranic text) and also kills bacteria 
(because of the required ritual cleansing beforehand). With admiration, he 
writes that there is no theft even when owners abandon their shops at the 
time of prayer (ibid., 75-76). Similarly, al-Ra7 is very pleased with the improved 
traffic safety in Medina as compared to an earlier visit (ibid., 202). He calls upon 
Muslims from all over the world to support the development of Mecca even fur- 
ther, for example by funding newly paved streets (ibid., 155, cf. ibid., 111, 113, 118, 
156). 

Al-Ra‘l thus combines two types of sentiments in his travelogue. His ambi- 
valent appreciation of the Sa‘udi regime and its reforms seems to fit a branch of 
modernist Sufism he might have been sympathetic to. The press that published 
his travelogue was connected to the ‘Azamiyya, a Sufi order established in 1915 
by Muhammad Madi Abi al-Aza'im, who became very critical of both Wahh- 
abism and Salafism in the course of the twentieth century. Similar to al-Ra' in 
this travelogue, this order combined an appreciation of modern reform with a 
renewal of (popular) Sufi practices, for example by introducing discourses of 
rationality, order, and discipline into Egyptian celebrations at the mawlids for 
saints (Schielke 2006, 132—133; see also Luizard 1991, 31). 

Al-Rāī was not the only pilgrim who positively reported on Ibn Sa'üd's 
orderly governance of the Hijaz. Several other Arab pilgrims, such as journ- 
alist Muhyi al-Din Rida in 1935 and legal officer Ibrahim Muhammad Habib 
in 1938, were similarly content with the progress, revival (nahda), and reforms 
(islah) made by the renewer (mujaddid) Ibn Sa'üd and other government offi- 
cials in the realms of public health, justice, organization (nizam), physical 
safety, and morality. Some of this praise went hand in hand with a defence 
of Ibn Sa‘td’s religious reforms (Habib 2014, 21-22; Rida 1353.AH/1935, 33-34 
43-61, 92-95). Ibn Sa‘ud himself also actively sought to portray his govern- 
ment as one furthering safety and progress. He invited pilgrims to see for 
themselves and report back positively in their hajj accounts (Slight 2015, 232- 
237). 

This assessment of progress and successful reforms presented a break from 
the way the governance of the Hijaz was often evaluated at the end of the 
nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century. Many pre-Sa'udi reform- 
minded Arabic travelogues complained that the Hijaz under the sharifs was 
in great need of reform. For example, Muhammad Labib al-Batanüni laments 


religious interventions in Mecca and Medina as well as the harsh punishments (Chiffoleau 
2015, 316-321; Slight 2015, 228—243). 
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the inadequate schools, libraries and hospitals in 1909 and is disgusted by the 
unsanitary practices of his fellow pilgrims (al-Batanüni n.d., 132-140; see also 
Kateman 2020). 

In particular, several pilgrims at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of 
the twentieth century report that they deeply feared the hardship and danger 
of the journey in the interior of the Arabian Peninsula—especially the attacks 
made by Bedouin tribes along the strenuous route to Medina (al-‘Amrani 2010, 
187; al-Kattani 2005, 189-191, n.2; cf. Peters 1994, 281-282, 298—300). For the con- 
servative journalist Ahmad ‘Ali al-Shadhili in 1904, the lack of physical safety in 
the Sharif-governed Hijaz was actually the main reason to write his travelogue, 
according to his introduction (al-Shadhili 1322AH, 2-5). The Moroccan pilgrim 
Muhammad al-Zamzami al-Kattani, who travelled with his father Muhammad 
ibn Ja‘far al-Kattani in 1903-1904 and whose diary notes are quoted in the pub- 
lished edition of his father's travelogue, also reports the great fear he felt on his 
way to Medina. He relates how one of the Moroccan pilgrims was accused of 
killing a local camel driver. The camel driver's tribe then came to the Moroccan 
pilgrims' camp demanding compensation from his father who represented the 
group of Moroccans. Even though al-Kattani and his group denied any involve- 
ment, they were left to choose between handing over the murderer, paying 
blood money, or all be considered free game on their way to Medina. In the 
end they paid, but felt great fear that these ‘ferocious barbarians’ (al-wuhüsh 
al-dartya) would not keep their word (al-Kattani 2005, 189—191, n.2). 

It is clear that Muhammad al-Zamzami al-Kattani found this emotional 
moment worth describing in quite some detail. His father, however, did not say 
a word about this undoubtedly scary experience in his account. On the con- 
trary, Muhammad bin Ja‘far al-Kattani praised the conditions of the road, the 
sufficient amount of food, the honest governance of the hajj, and the lack of 
diseases in 1903-1904, considering them karamat (miracles, favours) from God 
(al-Kattani 2005, 186—187). Similarly positive, the Egyptian poet and translator 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Sabri actually lauded the developments in public health and sci- 
ence (which he called a nahda, or ‘renaissance’) in his travelogue dedicated 
to Sharif Husayn in 1923-1924 (Sabri 1342 AH, 193-215). Perhaps coloured by an 
allegiance to the Sharif ora desire to emphasise the blessed nature of the exper- 
ience, the sanitary conditions and safety under the administration of the Sharif 
were not articulated negatively in these hajj travelogues. 


12 One might also think of the visual ‘staging’ of the backwardness of the Meccan nobility 
(as an anti-image of his own progressiveness) by the Egyptian hajj-commander Ibrahim 
Rif‘at Pasha in his photos, as analysed by Stephen Sheehi 2016, 177-179. 
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4 Conclusion. Tuning the Emotions: Change and Continuity 


This chapter explored Arabic pilgrims’ hajj experiences and emotions in the 
first half of the twentieth century, linking these to central events of that time 
that had a transformative effect on the hajj and its journey. These changes 
did not have a uniform or univocal effect on pilgrims’ experiences and emo- 
tions. Some experienced the quarantine as humiliating and upsetting, espe- 
cially because it was being governed by non-Muslims. Others saw it as asymbol 
of order and hygiene, something that at times invoked pride while at other 
moments patience was prescribed—even if it was not easy. Pilgrims often 
appreciated the safety and ease of the steam journey, but the new means of 
travelling also presented pilgrims with new challenges. Similarly, the reforms 
Ibn Sa'üd introduced were met with feelings of shock and sadness, but also of 
contentment and safety—sometimes at the same time. 

Nevertheless, this chapter does not go as far as Nile Green, who, in his article 
‘The hajj as its own undoing’ concludes that: 


the hajj’s integration into the new geography of steam rendered it, para- 
doxically but axiomatically, a journey among infidels. Far from placing 
the Ka’ba at the centre of a ritualized universe, through the spaces of 
industrial transport the Aajj introduced hundreds of thousands of ordin- 
ary pilgrims to a world system in which Islam and Muslims were evidently 
marginal. 


GREEN 2015, 224 


For Muhammad bin Ja‘far al-Kattani, as we have seen, the new possibilities for 
going on hajj by way of steam transportation actually renewed the obligation 
of the hajj for Moroccan pilgrims. 

The hajj experience in an age of steam was not completely renewed, 
however. In many of the travelogues analysed for this chapter, the pilgrims also 
relate their reflections and feelings in a similar manner to earlier travelogues, 
for example their stories about the experience of standing at the plain of 'Arafa 
or seeing Medina or the Ka'ba for the first time. The Egyptian travel writer al- 
Batanüni describes his encounter with the Ka'ba in a particularly sensorial and 
emotional passage: 


The whole assembly stood there in the greatest reverence before this 
highest majesty and most powerful inspirer of awe before which the 
greatest souls become so little as to be almost nothing. And if we had not 
been witness of the movements of the body during the salat and the rais- 
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ing of the hands during the prayers, and the murmuring of the expressions 
of humility and if we had not heard the beatings of the hearts before the 
immeasurable grandeur we would have thought ourselves transferred to 
another life. And truly we were at that hour in another world: we were 
in the house of God and in God’s immediate presence, and with us were 
only the lowered head and the humble tongue and the voices raised in 
prayer and weeping eyes and the fearful heart and pure thoughts of inter- 
cession. 


AL-BATANUNI n.d., 103, in the translation of Wensinck 1993, 58812 


In fairly similar terms, but much less elaborately the Moroccan jurist al- 
‘Amrani, travelling in 1904 in the entourage of his Sufi shaykh, reports feelings 
of humility and insignificance and a sense of submission at the sight of the 
Ka'ba. He also describes how people started crying and uttering prayers of sup- 
plication (al-‘Amrani 2010, 228). 

Centuries of hajj travelogues and other textual and visual forms of hajj rep- 
resentations had prepared pilgrims such as al-Batanüni and al-‘Amrani for what 
to feel and how to express these feelings when encountering these much- 
anticipated parts of the hajj ritual. In turn, these travelogues repeat what to 
experience and feel. These travelogues might be considered part of a tradition 
in which the pilgrims' senses are tuned: they are prepared for feeling specific 
emotions and sensations (at times also by not displaying certain types of emo- 
tions that did not fit this emotional regime), as conceptualized in Birgit Meyer's 
analysis of religions’ ‘making of awe’. 

In addition to informing prospective pilgrims what to think and feel when 
going on hajj, these travelogues also specifically prepared readers for what to 
expect of the hajj in the new world of the first half of the twentieth century. 
These new contexts required new ways of tuning the pilgrims' emotions and 
senses, as there was no century-old tradition of travelogues and other media 
in place to shape the pilgrims' experiences in a similar way as there were to 
prepare pilgrims for certain emotions and thoughts when standing at the plain 
of ‘Arafa or seeing Medina or the Ka'ba for the first time. This might be part 
of the reason why the assessments and feelings experienced with regard to 
international and domestic politics and the effects thereof defy uniformity. 
New contexts invite a new round of tuning the emotions, with various and 
sometimes ambiguous results—this observation probably applies not only to 
modern times. 


13  Seealsoal-Batanüni n.d., 176 for a fascinating description of pilgrims in fearful awe. 
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As much as new contexts had an impact on aspects of the journey and the 
pilgrim’s stay in Mecca and Medina (including ritual aspects, such as the vis- 
itation of the Prophet's grave), centuries-old modes of experiencing may have 
also impacted the experience of these new contexts. For example, al-Rāf artic- 
ulated the age-old trope of yearning in a slightly new way under Ibn Sa'ud's 
rule. He expressed a great desire to visit the Prophet's grave—as well as other 
graves and sites connected to figures and events in Islam's sacred history. But 
where this type of yearning used to be quenched during the hajj journey, al- 
Ra‘’s desire could not be fulfilled under the new regime, or at least not com- 
pletely, which only intensified and elongated his desire. Similarly, al-Ra'i's use of 
the term sabr (patience) when calling Muslims to endure quarantine patiently 
and heroically may indicate a continuation and re-application of older Islamic 
emotional rules to new contexts (also see Buitelaar and Kadrouch-Outmany in 
this volume). His travelogue is an example of how some pilgrims articulated 
their experience of the new through existing tunes in their travelogues, for 
which they had been prepared over and over, in travelogues, stories, and other 
hajj accounts. It was one of the ways in which Arabic pilgrims travelling from 
and through Egypt experienced new contexts of the hajj in the first half of the 
twentieth century. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Inconveniences of the Hajj: The Arduous Journey 
of a Moroccan Shaykh in 1929 


Richard van Leeuwen 


Since for Muslims the hajj is probably the most momentous religious exper- 
ience of their lives, not only because it is often a unique life-event, but also 
because no other ritual will bring them closer to God and the Muslim com- 
munity, one would expect narratives relating this experience to be highly styl- 
ized and idealized. It is first of all an exalting experience, confirming member- 
ship within a community and a tradition, and the environment would expect 
reports to reflect the sacredness and exaltation of the event overwhelming the 
pilgrim. The strength of emotions, the aesthetic qualities of the site, and the 
physical awareness of spirituality should result in an account that is inspired 
and moulded, through its form and its content, to express and evoke emotions 
and an aesthetic response in audiences, and most of all, such stories should 
convey a sense of common jubilation celebrating the shared faith of the nar- 
rator and their audiences. 

The conventions of written hajj accounts reflects the desire to represent the 
pilgrimage as the ultimate religious experience. Still, it is remarkable that dur- 
ing the gradual development of this tradition pilgrims have never shunned 
from mentioning negative aspects of their journey, referring to both the dif- 
ficulties encountered on the way and the inconveniences experienced in the 
Holy Land itself. Although idealized accounts existed, the tradition as a whole 
is certainly not shaped only by the wish to conform the narrative to some ideal 
model, editing away experiences that would spoil the positive qualities either 
of the form or the content. Most accounts from the twelfth century until the 
present day contain a prominent personal element that situates them in a spe- 
cific spatio-temporal frame and relates them to specific personal experiences, 
thereby stressing their authenticity and credibility. Apparently, for most pil- 
grims, it was more important to share a sense of personal involvement than to 
present an objectified idea of a common practice. 

It should be kept in mind that the conveying of experiences, especially emo- 
tions, in writing is always subject to forms of mediation derived from gen- 
eric and narrative conventions. These conventions may predispose readers to 
expect certain emotions described in specific ways after the model of prede- 
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cessors’ texts or aesthetic rules. It can be argued that mediation through objec- 
tification by editing, stylizing, copying, quoting, changing registers or genres, is 
much more relevant for positive experiences than for negative ones. After all, 
acknowledging that one does not feel elated by the first view of the Ka‘ba would 
really spoil the account and even throw doubt on the sincerity of the pilgrim’s 
faith. The room to transgress genre conventions is very small: Muslim audiences 
have come to expect that travelogues echo previous responses of trustworthy 
predecessors, possibly through quotations or by mimicking their idealized rep- 
resentation. There is no such requirement in the case of complaints or negative 
experiences, because there is no convention to be followed; negative experi- 
ences are by definition individual and are much more difficult to relate to a 
common sense of spiritual bliss. Although they are inevitably mediated by the 
narrative medium, they are potentially a more authentic reflection of an indi- 
vidual experience, deconstructing the idealized image and contributing to a 
sense of realism. 

The extent of strategies applied by authors to idealize their account can be 
related to differences in form. An account composed in verse is more likely to 
contain standard tropes, images, and expressions than, for instance, day-to-day 
journals. Highly stylized poetic accounts are found more often in Persian and 
Turkish traditions, subjecting content to form and avoiding realistic, subjective 
elements (Alam and Subrahmanyam 2007, 24 ff.; Coşkun 1999). However, poetic 
form does not preclude negative elements. An interesting example is a long 
poem by al-Mus‘abi, an ‘Ibadi shaykh from the Algerian desert, who went on 
hajj in 1781, and who adds a few lines in prose to complain about the treatment 
he underwent by the governor of Cairo—clearly an ‘unpoetic’ event—, but 
does not refrain from spending five verses of his poem to fiercely criticize the 
unhygienic behaviour of some pilgrims (‘peasants’), who even urinate inside 
the Grand Mosque—clearly an 'unpoetic' element, too (al-Mus ‘abi 2006, 62, 74, 
79, 84). This irritation would probably have been experienced by the audience 
(listeners?) as a breach of generic conventions much more than the readers of 
the pilgrim's diary of the Moroccan scholar al-‘Abdari, who travelled to Mecca 
in 1289, and who complains about the fighting among pilgrims to reach the 
Black Stone, even hurting women; pilgrims cooking inside mosques, charring 
the walls and casting away garbage; and pilgrims letting their donkeys graze in 
historical graveyards (al-‘Abdari 1968, 175-177). 

The negative experiences related by al-‘Abdari and al-Mus'abi affect the spir- 
itual experience and the impression they convey to their audience, by appar- 
ently integrating a genuine feeling of irritation. Although this does not endorse 
an image of sacredness, nor an idealized image of the hajj, it can be argued 
that it was meant as a strategy to convey a positive individual attitude. The 
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authors perhaps wanted to show that they upheld certain standards of pro- 
priety and cleanliness, which attests to a level of civilization that is suited for 
the elevated events they are experiencing and that cannot be affected by trivial, 
worldly circumstances. Inconveniences and annoyances may also enhance the 
spiritual merits of the pilgrimage, as in the case of the Moroccan Ibn Tayyib 
al-Sharqi (hajj in 1727), who at ‘Arafa was robbed of his tent, his donkey, his 
money, his clothes, and his shoes. He had to return to Mecca barefooted, but 
still remarked that God should be thanked in both good fortune and adversity 
(al-Sharqi 2014, 384-385). Apparently, negative elements can add a level to the 
account which enriches the experience it conveys and thus become a conscious 
narrative strategy. 

In this chapter, I will discuss a hajj account by a Moroccan pilgrim from 1929, 
which appears to disclose the vicissitudes and inconveniences of the hajj in a 
remarkably authentic way. The text has the form of a diary and has no literary 
pretensions; it seems to be an honest, detailed journal of the pilgrim experience 
meant to convey an authentic, unadorned picture of the journey, not written 
by an important or self-important scholar or official, but by an unpretentious 
Sufi shaykh from the Rif, interested in telling his story rather than adapting his 
report to a preconceived image. Sidi Muhammad al-Tawzani al-Midari, known 
as Sidi al-Hajj Muhammad (1883-1943), had studied in the Qarawiyyin mosque 
in Fes and acted as a religious scholar in Nador and Hoceima in the Moroccan 
Rif, which was governed by the Spanish at the time (al-Midari 1997, 3). The text 
was probably not written to reach a wide audience, but intended for his fam- 
ily and a small circle fellow-Sufis, since it does not seem to have been widely 
distributed at the time and only a single copy of the manuscript has been pre- 
served. 


1 The Political Context 


Before we proceed with a discussion of Muhammad's text, it is convenient to 
briefly outline the political situation at the time of his journey. In 1929, Morocco 
was administratively divided among two colonial powers. The French had 
established a mandate administration in most parts of Morocco in 1912, while 
the Spanish controlled the northern parts—the Rif and the towns of Melilla, 
Ceuta, and Tangier.! Colonial rule had important consequences for the annual 
undertaking of the hajj. First, the traditional overland route through North 


1 Forthe historical circumstances in Morocco, see Pennell 2003. 
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Africa and the Sahara to the Hijaz was now completely under the domination 
of the Western colonial powers: Spain, France, Italy and Great Britain. Second, 
the colonial administration implemented a system of regulations, including 
passports, visa, permissions, and health regulations by which they gradually 
took control of pilgrimage traffic. During World War 1, they initially preven- 
ted pilgrims from travelling to Mecca, as they were unable to guarantee their 
safety. In 1916, however, after Sharif Husayn of the Hijaz had revolted against 
the Ottoman government, the French and British authorities (later followed 
by the Spanish and Italians) organized a much-advertised hajj expedition for 
a selected group of pilgrims on a sumptuous ship and surrounded by French 
and British protocols, in order to express their support for the Arabian leader 
and Muslims more generally. It was surely the only occasion in history that the 
‘Marseillaise’ and ‘God save the king’ were played during the wuquf at ‘Arafa 
(Tresse 1937, 62). 

Another consequence of the colonial administration of North Africa and 
the transformations it incurred was the rapid deployment of new systems of 
transportation, through the construction of railroads and the introduction of 
steamships, automobiles, and buses. Already over the course of the nineteenth 
century, steam traffic in the Mediterranean had made the annual caravans 
through the desert virtually obsolete, especially after the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869. Obviously, travel by ship from Casablanca or Tangier was more 
comfortable than jolting on camels and it greatly reduced the duration of the 
journey, but it was also rather expensive. That is probably the reason why our 
traveller preferred to travel by land to Tunis and take a ‘very old’ ship from there 
(al-Midari 1997, 42). The background of colonial rule is conveyed by descrip- 
tions of French visa requirements, the border at Oujda, and the presence of 
the French and English soldiers in the ports of Oran and Port Said respectively 
(ibid., 22-23, 43, 121). 

In the meantime, the situation in the Hijaz was changing rapidly? Dur- 
ing World War 1, Sharif Husayn declared his independence from the Ottoman 
Empire in 1916, and in the aftermath of the revolt he became entangled in 
a struggle for power with his local rival ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn al-Sa'üd. The lat- 
ter declared himself king of Najd and in 1924 succeeded in defeating Husayn 
and establishing his own rule in the Hijaz. This change in government set in 
motion a process of reform and modernization that greatly affected the prac- 
tical and religious aspects of the hajj. Motorized transport was extended, health 


2 Fora concise survey of developments on the Arabian Peninsula in this period, see al-Rasheed 
2002. 
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conditions were gradually improved, levies were abolished, and the danger of 
Bedouin raids was neutralized. Apart from these measures, the actual rites of 
the hajj and associated practices, such as ziyara or visitation to the grave tomb 
of the Prophet Muhammad and other important early role models in Islamic 
history were subjected to a new, strict regime, inspired by the doctrines of 
the eighteenth-century reformer Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab.? The con- 
spicuous monuments of sacred history, especially the tombs of the Prophet's 
family, were razed to the ground and certain expressions of piety at graves and 
monuments, such as touching and weeping, were discouraged or forbidden. For 
Moroccan pilgrims, with their tradition of Sufism and the veneration of saints, 
these reforms were often difficult to accept. 

These circumstances, relating to a process of far-reaching transformation 
and the spread of modernity, were not merely a diffuse background of Sidi 
Muhammad's pilgrimage; they decisively shaped the experience of the jour- 
ney, since they affected both the logistic and the religious components of the 
hajj. 


2 The Journey 


In 1929 the time of the great caravans from the Maghreb to Cairo through the 
North African desert was past, and the trajectory of Sidi Muhammad's journey 
shows how modern means of transport began to be organized. The group of 
travellers consisted of seven pilgrims, Maymün, ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Muhammad, 
Ahmad, ‘Isa, Muhannad, and the narrator, Sidi Muhammad (here not yet called 
al-Hajj) (ibid., 16, 24, 28, 104). Maymün and Sidi Muhammad belonged to the 
followers of the Sufi Shaykh Ibrahim al-Budali who was popular in the region 
and who founded a branch of the Darqawiyya-Shadhiliyya order in Mascara, 
Algeria. As was customary at the time, the days before departure are spent buy- 
ing provisions for the journey and food for the many gatherings held to say 
farewell to the pilgrims. In Midar, the imam of the village and the disciples of 
the village shaykh accompany the group in the rain to the zawiya (Sufi lodge), 
which is filled with ‘brothers and sisters’. They travel first by taxi to Nador, where 
they meet with other Sufis from the region and then by taxi to Melilla to buy 
provisions and later to Zaio and Oujda at the Algerian border to say goodbye to 
Sufi friends and to arrange visas from the Spanish and French authorities. They 


3 For the history of the Wahhabi movement, see Mouline 201; the best and most concise dis- 
cussion of the reform measures after the takeover of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Sa‘ud can be found in 
Willis 2017. 
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try in vain to find out the departure schedule of the trains, so they decide to 
travel to Oran by car and bus instead (ibid., 18-22). 

From Oran the group travels by train to Mascara to visit the zawiya of the 
son of the famous Sufi master (qutb),* Shaykh al-Budali. However, when they 
call the zawiya by telephone, they are informed that the shaykh is not present, 
because he went to visit his sick son. They then decide to continue their jour- 
ney to Saida, hoping to meet the shaykh there. They negotiate with the train 
conductor so as not to pay an extra fare. However, in Saida, the zawiya appears 
to be deserted, so they spend the night in a hammam (a public bath). After- 
wards, on horses and mules, through rain and mud, they ascend a mountain 
to a remote zawiya of the Budaliyya order in Takhmirt, where they wash their 
clothes that are stained by the smoke of the train. Here they meet with their 
shaykh, the son of Ibrahim al-Budali, whom Sidi Muhammad has previously 
met during a khalwa (or meditative seclusion of sixty days). Subsequently, they 
journey to Mascara to visit the zawiya and the mausoleum of Shaykh al-Budali. 
The leader of the Sufi community there, ‘the great ecstatic knower of God Sufi 
Muhammad al-Qadar? (al-faqir al-majdhub and al-Grif bi-Allah), a disciple of 
Shaykh al-Budali, assigns roles to each of the travellers: Maymün will have the 
authority to take decisions; ‘Isa and Jalül? have to be silent; ‘Abd al-Razzaq is 
responsible for the finances; Ahmad will be the tea-server; Sidi Muhammad will 
be the imam, and the other two will be ‘donkeys’ carrying the luggage (ibid., 28). 
The group returns to Oran by bus, which is so crowded that people sit on the 
roof, and take the train to Tunis via Algiers. The narrator complains about the 
train to Algiers, which is full of mice and shakes so heavily that they are unable 
to boil water for tea. After a 39-hour train ride, they arrive in Tunis, where they 
stay in a hotel owned by the captain of the ship, who will take them to Jedda, 
together with a group of fellow-pilgrims (ibid., 34-39). 

The extensive regional tour as a preparation for the actual journey to Mecca 
was a long-standing tradition in Morocco. It shows especially how the hajj was 
connected with the networks of Sufi communities in the region; and was taken 
as an opportunity to strengthen social and religious bonds between them. An 
element of authority was involved, too, since the pilgrims had to receive both 
the permission for their journey from their shaykh and the blessing of other 
brothers. Moreover, the visiting of sacred places, such as zawiyas and saints' 
tombs, was an integrate part of the journey, affirming its sacred nature. This 
religious preoccupation is maintained throughout the journey. In Tunis, the 


4 Qutb literally means ‘pole’ and is an honorific title for a Sufi master with great spiritual author- 
ity. 
5 Jalil is not mentioned in the remainder of the account. 
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travellers take the time to delve into the religious institutions as well, visiting 
scholars, schools and libraries, and a graveyard where 3,066 holy men lie bur- 
ied. They inspect the teaching methods of the Zaytuna madrasa, the salary of 
professors, and the subjects that were taught, as compared to Fes. They remark 
that both the pupils and the teachers shave their heads and indulge in smoking, 
saying that this habit costs no more than 11/2 francs a day. This clearly frustrates 
the author, who is against permitting the use of tobacco (ibid., 34-39). 

From Tunis they board a 'very old' ship, praying and pronouncing the appro- 
priate formulae—Qur’anic verses and hadiths before sailing—for safety and 
protection. Nevertheless, they become seasick on the journey and the boat is 
also forced to stop for repairs. After crossing the Suez Canal, they don the ihram 
clothes at the level of the migat of Rabigh, saying the niyya (the formula is 
cited in the text), and putting on sandals that have been officially approved 
by the qadi of Tunis as complying with the prescriptions for the outfit of pil- 
grims. Arriving in Jedda, Sidi Muhammad is relieved that the sea journey has 
passed reasonably well, apart from seasickness, a storm, and the mattress of a 
woman that had caught fire and had to be thrown overboard, but which ended 
up on a lower deck. In Jedda they are met by their mutawwif (pilgrims' guide), 
who takes care of the customs formalities and their lodgings. They purchase 
provisions and visit the nearby grave of Eve, which is partly destroyed by the 
Wahhabi authorities, who especially frown upon the veneration of this partic- 
ular grave, since its historical credentials are thin. The grave used to be a fixed 
component of the ‘touristic’, non-obligatory part of the pilgrims’ journey, but 
they are sent away by a guard (ibid., 42-54). 


3 Mecca 


Until this point, Muhammad’s travelogue is straightforward and focused on 
practicalities, giving little space to religious formalities or even religious fram- 
ing in the form of hadiths, prayers, or Quranic verses. Still, the text is steeped 
in religious connotations, which are clearly an integrated part of the narrat- 
ive. Conventional references to religion are the reciting of the obligatory Sufi 
litanies and prayers (hizb and wird) each morning (ibid., 26, 105, 122); the pray- 
ers, formulae, and hadiths for protection when embarking on a sea journey; 
and the ceremony of entering the state of ihram (ibid., 44, 45). In the za- 
wiyas in Morocco and in Mascara, and even on the ship from Tunis, the group 
attends Sufi ceremonies with entrancing music and dancing (hadra; sama‘ and 
‘ammara, an ecstatic ritual continuing the whole night), according to the rites 
of the Budaliyya and Rahmaniyya orders (‘only shaking the head’) (ibid., 26, 
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28, 46). They visit the graves of Shaykh al-Büdali in Mascara, and a place of 
seclusion (khalwa) of the great master Abt al-Hasan al-Shadhili (1196-1258), 
the founder of the Shadhiliyya order, and the mausoleum of his wife and son 
(ibid., 37). When the group arrives in Mecca, to emphasize the solemnity of the 
undertaking, they decide that the fine for speaking trivialities, set by Maymun 
at 1^ riyal, will be increased to 1 riyal (ibid., 25, 48). There are also references to 
the juridical aspects of the hajj. During his meetings with other shaykhs on the 
way, in Algeria and Tunis, the manasik al-hajj (the rules for the rituals) are dis- 
cussed in debating sessions (mudhakira). The narrator especially mentions the 
Mukhtasar by al-Khalil, a compendium of Maliki law that was extremely popu- 
lar in North and West Africa from the fourteenth century until the present day, 
andis referred to by many pilgrims. He also mentions the well-known scholars 
al-Nawawi and Ibn ‘Ashir (ibid., 49). Later on the boat they receive lessons in 
the rules for the rituals of the hajj, and the mutawwif, too, helps them abide by 
the rules. He explains to them, that, since they are from the Rif, their /hram is for 
the hajj al-ifrad, that is, a hajj detached from the umra, according to Maliki law, 
instead of a combined, uninterrupted sequence of ritual acts (ibid., 68). At a 
certain point, Sidi Muhammad feels sufficiently confident to insert a summary 
of the rules for the hajj. Still, in spite of these preparations, they meet incon- 
venience from the Saudi authorities, who not only prevent them from visiting 
the tomb of Eve and entering the cave of the Prophet, but also forbid them to 
climb Mount ‘Arafa at the day of the wuqüf, since this is not part of the ortho- 
dox ritual (ibid., 662). Sidi Muhammad observes that the authorities have also 
abolished the tradition that four imams, one from each of the legal schools, led 
the prayer in the Grand Mosque; now only the Hanbali imam is allowed to lead 
the prayer (ibid., 48). 

Of course, these religious references in the text concern only either everyday 
routine or preparations for the actual religious experience of the hajj. Not sur- 
prisingly, the account of the ceremonies in Mecca is the most formalized part 
of the text. Here poems are added besides prayers, hadiths, and descriptions 
of the Grand Mosque, which conform to the conventions of hajj accounts. The 
prayers are supplemented with summaries of the lives of Fatima, the daughter 
of the Prophet Muhammad, and others, as well as lists of the Prophet's sons 
and spouses (ibid., 89-94). The ceremonies are mentioned without much per- 
sonal flavour, except the repeated remarks that the group is very tired. They 
kiss the Black Stone and avoid the crowd as much as possible. After the oblig- 
atory ritual acts, they buy camping gear and rent camels to proceed to Mina, 
where, according to the mutawwif, 2,000 pilgrims die of illness every day. Here 
the hardships really begin. It starts raining and thundering and many pilgrims 
faint because of the heat or illness. At ‘Arafa and Mina the crowds are enorm- 
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ous and the group falls apart, only reuniting by coincidence the following 
evening. In spite of the hectic circumstances, our narrator falls asleep on his 
camel, and bumps against the hump of the camel, losing two teeth. They are 
exhausted and only succeed to perform the stoning of the devil ( jamra) with 
great effort, seated on their camels, which are beaten by soldiers (ibid., 60— 
71). 

To add to the hardships, they inadvertently drink a sweet, yellow liquid, 
which immediately makes them sick, forcing them to postpone certain rites, 
such as the tawaf al-ifada (the circumambulation of the Ka'ba after ‘Arafa). 
They drink large quantities of Zamzam water, known for its healing qualities 
(‘only for true believers, not for hypocrites’) (ibid., 65), because they cannot 
stand normal water, and eat only harira, a rich Moroccan chickpea-tomato 
soup, and sometimes made with pumpkin, onion, and oil. The narrator is 
unable to chew bread, because of his missing teeth, but fortunately he is still 
able to drink tea with the others. The inconveniences do not stop here. The 
group fails to arrange for a bus to take them to Jedda, and from there to Medina, 
and therefore they haves to split up. One of Muhammad's companions—now 
called al-Hajj Muhannad,— decides to travel to Medina on foot. Our narrator 
has to share a car with some Arabs, which is fortunate, he observes, because 
they are much more patient, pious and polite than their Berber brothers, who 
are irascible and have no patience (sabr), especially in this extreme crowded- 
ness. They arrive in Jedda sick and tired, with hardly any water even for the 
ailing Ahmad (ibid., 71-72). 

Although transport by automobile, which emerged in the Hijaz in the 1920s, 
was in principle more comfortable than on camel back, it still had its partic- 
ular inconveniences. Cars tended to get stuck in the sand or to break down 
somewhere in the middle of the desert, and the tracks were bumpy and dusty. 
Although the car carrying al-Hajj Muhammad was checked by a (Christian) 
mechanic, it still breaks down on the way and the passengers have to wait 
for hours in the blazing sun to have it repaired. The driver is described as a 
scoundrel who asks for a baqshish, and as an ‘enemy of God’, since he does 
not perform his prayers and smokes tobacco. Moreover, he drives too closely 
behind the car preceding them, so that the sand blows into their faces. Because 
they are feverish and coughing, they wind shawls around their faces, so they are 
unable to see the road or the landscapes surrounding them. When they protest, 
the driver, who wears protective goggles, just makes jokes and laughs at them, 
which infuriates Maymün, who shouts: ‘You will be held accountable before 
God and His Prophet! (ibid., 78). Soon afterwards, the car breaks down unex- 
pectedly. At some points the car stops for unknown reasons and they have to 
wait while the driver exchanges pleasantries with his colleagues. Just as sud- 
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denly they depart again, the chauffeur driving so fast that they fear to be thrown 
out of the car. During all these tribulations, the Arabs remain calm, polite, and 
full of respect until they arrive in Medina (ibid., 76-78). 

At the gate of Medina, they have to wait a whole day before the others arrive; 
their car has also broken down on the way. The guide (murshid) advises them to 
rent a car to enter the town, because they are too weak to walk, but they insist 
on going by foot, because this is the place where the Prophet has put his feet 
(ibid., 83). 

The part of al-Hajj Muhammad's journal about the group's stay in Medina is, 
like the Meccan episode, dominated by references to religion, rules, and pray- 
ers for the occasion of the visit to the Prophet's grave. This account was been 
written later, in Tunis, because, as the author states, in Medina he was too ill to 
write. Unfortunately, he adds, he failed to copy the Qur'anic verses written on 
the walls in the Prophet's Mosque, which he had forgotten by then. In the Med- 
inan part, first a eulogy is given for Malik ibn Anas, the great legal scholar and 
founder of the law school that is predominant in Morocco, and whose tomb is 
located in Medina. According to our narrator, Malik had visions of the Prophet 
every night; he knew 100,000 hadiths; he was the most distinguished scholar 
in Medina in his time and mufti of the Haramayn; of all human beings, he was 
the most beloved by God and most cognizant of the Quran during his lifetime 
(ibid., 83). 

Apart from visiting the tomb of Malik, the highlight of the group's stay in 
Medina is, of course, the visit (ziyara) to the Prophet's Mosque and his grave. 
Here, the pilgrims are again confronted with the strictness of the new Wah- 
habi authorities. After they have been sent away from the grave of Eve in Jedda 
and the cave of the Prophet near Mecca, which, according to the new doc- 
trines, were potential sites of unlawful veneration and polytheism (shirk), they 
are now prevented by guards from touching the grille of the Prophet's tomb. 
Still, they are allowed to visit the graves of the family of the Prophet in al- 
Baqi‘, the cemetery, and the tomb of the martyr Hamza at Uhud. Due to the 
oppressive heat and general illness, the group is unable to visit other sites. 
Al-Hajj Muhammad supplements his account with prayers and formulae ded- 
icated to the many religious and historical figures buried in Medina, including 
the Prophet, cited from well-known religious and historical texts (ibid., 83- 


99). 
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FIGURE 8.1 Picture of the Sanctuary of Medina the Radiant (c. 1907) 
PHOTOGRAPHER: H.A. MIRZA & SONS [4R] (1/1), BRITISH LIBRARY: 
VISUAL ARTS, PHOTO 174/4, IN QATAR DIGITAL LIBRARY HTTPS://WWW 
-QDL.QA/ARCHIVE/81055/VDC_100023483748.0X000013 [ACCESSED 
18 APRIL 2022]. 


4 Practical Concerns: Food 


Among the remarkable features of the travelogue summarized above, is its 
strong emphasis on the material aspects of the hajj and how it combines the 
physical and spiritual aspects of the undertaking. A clear sign and solid anchor- 
ing of this materiality in the narrative is the author's preoccupation with food, 
to such an extent that a discussion of the text would not be complete without 
referring to it. At several occasions, Sidi Muhammad carefully registers the 
victuals purchased by the group, either as provisions for the journey or to be 
consumed by the group on the way or with brothers in the zawiyas. In Melilla, 
before their departure, the group buys butteroil, olive oil, and dried couscous, 
and enjoys a dinner of meat and green beans (ibid., 19—21). In Oran a brother 
of the ‘Aliwa order serves them a meal of string beans and fish (ibid., 21, 23). 
In Saida, during their meeting with members of the Büdaliyya order, they are 
treated on muhammisa, a pasta with chickpeas and vegetables, with bread and 
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meat, two tagines with meat, and couscous with meat, a ‘vegetable dish they 
call “salad” with vinegar, and, finally, lisan burtaqal (ibid., 24-25). They are also 
served skewers with meat. Later they have a more frugal breakfast made up of 
bread, butteroil, and tea. Also on the way, they regularly consume a simple meal 
consisting of butteroil, olives and bread (ibid., 21). 

For the journey, the first commodity purchased in Oujda is tea (because ‘in 
the east there is no good tea available’), which is later supplemented with but- 
teroil, olives, couscous, flour, and spices (ibid., 30, 105, 107). They carry with 
them a primus enabling them to boil water in less than ten minutes, apparently 
to be used in the train (ibid., 31). Since later they have to collect wood to make 
a fire for boiling water, the primus was apparently dispensed of on the way 
(maybe because of a lack of petroleum). On the boat they have difficulty eating 
because of their seasickness. Food is available, but rather expensive, so when 
they halt in Port Said they buy and prepare Egyptian cucumbers with meat 
(ibid., 43). After arriving in Jedda, they buy a stock of victuals consisting espe- 
cially of sugar and tea, although they have brought tea from Oujda and Oran 
in tins (ibid., 48-57). The narrator remarks that they drink tea three times a 
day and usually have one or two guests at every meal (ibid., 49). Their breakfast 
consists of honey, butter, and eggs mixed with jerked meat (ibid., 122). In Mecca 
they eat bread with honey, bread and beans, and fava beans with tomatoes. 
However, everything changes when they become ill after drinking lemonade: 
al-Hajj Muhammad only consumes tea, Zamzam water, harira soup, and some- 
times pumpkin with onion and olive oil. Again, he does not take bread, because 
he is unable to chew it, probably because of his missing teeth. 

In Medina al-Hajj Muhammad buys baked liver with bread and two thermos 
water containers (ibid., 103). On the way back they seem to be feeling some- 
what better, because they buy meat and rice, and fried fish (ibid., 105). They 
still have tea left from Oujda and Oran. In Rabigh, on the return journey, some 
of them are unable to take in food and only chew a piece of melon, while the 
others feast on fried fish. In Jedda, they are reunited with Muhannad, who had 
gone to Medina on foot, and who is so exhausted and ill that he is unable to 
eat anything (ibid., 71, 77, 106). They prepare sour harira boiled in the morning, 
like they did in Mecca when they were ill. Fortunately, Maymun, who is ill, has 
spices, which they use to have in the zawiya. For themselves, they prepare meat 
with spaghetti with or without milk and a bit too many lentils, which causes 
some inconvenience, along with another dish consisting of meat with bread. 
Other pilgrims gave them some uncooked, crushed seeds (ibid., 77, 106—107). 
Al-Hajj Muhammad declares that he enjoyed the tea and meat the most. They 
drink green tea with sugar and mint in Mecca, Medina, and Jedda, apart from 
the tea they brought from Morocco, because they do not like the black Medinan 
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tea, and they eat watermelon, of which he remarks: in ‘our dialect’ dallah, one 
during the day and one in the evening, instead of water (ibid., 107). On the boat 
they buy potatoes, bread, and onions in Port Said along with two sheep from the 
captain to make a ‘delicious’ meal consisting of roasted mutton, boiled pota- 
toes, brain, and eggs (ibid., 110-120). Remarkably, when al-Hajj Muhammad has 
returned to Midar, he is served a welcome meal at home, which is mentioned 
without any specifications (ibid., 121-124). 

Al-Hajj Muhammad's careful registering of the culinary events of their jour- 
ney not only suggests that he was a gourmand, enjoying good food and drink, 
but also that the hajj was basically experienced as a primarily physical journey. 
The connection between consumption and illness is the basic substratum of 
almost all the rites and acts performed in the Holy Places, next to other phys- 
ical inconveniences such as fatigue, dust, accidents, transport, heat, etc. Some 
of the less crucial components of the hajj have to be omitted or postponed as a 
result of indispositions partly caused by the consumption of water. Conversely, 
although it is not made explicit, Zamzam water is at least psychologically adop- 
ted as a cure. They even drink it instead of food, as is recommended in popular 
lore. On the other hand, exhaustion is not taken as an excuse to diminish the 
physical-religious experience, symbolized by their entering Medina on foot. At 
other times, they are forced to arrange for transport, for instance a donkey to 
relieve the poor, sick Maymun, or camels for the jamra (ibid., 95). 

Some interesting observations can be made by examining at the narrator's 
remarks about food. First, it is remarkable that the group takes only minimal 
provisions for the journey. Tea seems to be the most important commodity 
that has to be brought from Morocco, since the quality of other teas cannot 
be relied upon in the Hijaz. Even on the way back, they still have a stack of 
Moroccan tea. Apparently, the group did not visit many coffeehouses along the 
pilgrimage routes in the Hijaz; in fact, there is no mention of coffee. Second, 
the pilgrims clearly preferred to prepare Moroccan dishes as much as possible, 
according to familiar recipes and with familiar ingredients (and names). Third, 
the fact that al-Hajj Muhammad elaborates particularly on the more copious 
meals indicates that there was a pattern of eating quite simple meals of bread, 
butteroil, and olives. Meat and fish were purchased when they were not too 
expensive. Fourth, this shows that foodstuffs were mainly bought at the local 
markets where and when they were available. Finally, meals were preferably 
shared with others, either with brothers in Morocco or fellow pilgrims. Meals 
are portrayed as enhancing the narrator's sense of community and the intensity 
of the common spiritual experience. 
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After saying farewell to the Prophet, the resilient pilgrims, with the title al-Hajj 
added to their names, prepare for the return journey from Medina to Jedda. 
Unfortunately, when they want to buy bread it appears that there is no bread 
left on the market, because previous travellers have bought it all. But to their 
relief, the obnoxious driver has been fired by the transport company and is 
replaced by a pious and polite chauffeur who does not smoke. On the way they 
are reunited with other pilgrims, and they meet two pilgrims from the Rif who 
have journeyed to Mecca on foot in about eight months, almost all the way from 
Morocco through Libya—under Italian administration—and Egypt—under 
British administration. The boat journey to Tunis is bearable, except for sea- 
sickness and vomiting; references to the days of quarantine and disinfection 
in al-Tar, in Sinai, are unfortunately lacking from the journal. In Tunis, al-Hajj 
Muhammad cannot leave the hotel because of his illness, but he is able to con- 
tinue his journey by boat to Oran and from there by bus to Oujda (the ‘French’ 
border) and by car to Berkane, where he is met by a group of members from 
the local orders of Ahmad ‘Aliwa, Muhammad al-Habari, and Shaykh al-Budali 
(ibid., 103-122). 

In Nador, our pilgrim is awaited by a large crowd on the square in front of the 
zawiya where carpets are spread out. When the car arrives, he is taken aside by 
his brother, who, seeing how exhausted, dusty and emaciated he is, gives him a 
new jallaba, two shirts, a vest, shoes, and a turban, which he immediately puts 
on before appearing before the crowd. Horse races are held and the district offi- 
cial arrives to greet him with two soldiers, a Spanish captain, and a tribal chief. 
After the festivities, he is taken to his home in Midar where dinner is served, 
which, remarkably, is not specified (ibid., 123-124). In a supplement to the text, 
a list is added of gifts that people had requested him to bring them from the 
Holy Places: a rosary from Mecca, some sand from the Haramayn, and a razor 
blade sharpener, probably one that had been used for the shaving incident in 
Mina (ibid., 125, 128). 


6 Conclusion 


Although it is clear that the account of al-Hajj Muhammad was written as part 
of a long tradition of Moroccan pilgrimage accounts, it is a unique text in sev- 
eral respects. It is not unique in the sense of consciously distancing itself from 
the tradition, but rather because it shows a particular balance between conven- 
tional and personal components. As has been observed above, the tradition of 
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Muslim pilgrimage accounts allows for a certain degree of individual observa- 
tions and impressions, and in that sense the text is no anomaly. What is differ- 
ent is an impression of directness and authenticity that seems to prevail over 
strategies of mediation and deliberate efforts by the author to construct a spe- 
cific virtuous self-image. This may be the result either of a conscious attempt 
by the author to write a text that is different from other texts; it may also be 
the result of a changing intellectual climate, allowing for a more diverse field 
of discursive expression; or it may be that the text represents a kind of narrat- 
ive that has always existed within the tradition but has largely remained out of 
sight. 

At asuperficial level, the text seems to conform neatly to the generic require- 
ments. It begins with an account of the customary tour around the region 
to visit befriended zawiyas and brotherhoods, to strengthen spiritual bonds 
and social networks, and to lay a solid spiritual foundation for the moment- 
ous undertaking through a kind of ‘permission’ to depart with the blessing 
of the saintly milieu. It proceeds to give an account of the journey, with its 
inconveniences and problems along with observing unfamiliar places, focus- 
ing on networks of scholars and religious and educational institutions. In the 
Holy Places, the focus shifts to the religious discursive framework of pilgrim- 
age, referring to doctrines, law, prayer, rituals, acts of piety, etc., elevating the 
text to a more ceremonial and formal level. These structural features leave no 
doubt that the author situates his text within a specific genre, but at the same 
time he seems rather to add to its diversity than to its coherence. 

What distinguishes this text from others is that, first, it has no formal and 
stylistic pretensions; second, that it focuses in much more detail on the prac- 
ticalities of the journey, not so as to give guidelines for future pilgrims, but to 
convey the way they are experienced by the author; and, third, that there is a 
systematic emphasis on the physical and material aspects of the journey, as an 
experience in an often-hostile environment. These aspects of the text make it a 
distinctly individual narrative, a personal account. The perspective is personal 
to such an extent, that observations from a more distant perspective are scarce. 
There are no or very few remarks about the colonial authorities or the modern 
means of transport; there are only implicit complaints about the strict regime 
for pilgrims imposed by the new Saudi rulers; there are no comments related 
to the rapidly evolving environment of modernity, which required new visions 
of the hajj as a journey and as a religious obligation and practice. 

The directness and suggestion of authenticity of the account can be com- 
pared to a similar diary that was written by a pilgrim from India also in 1929 
(Alawi 2009). This account is also composed as a detailed diary, reporting on 
food and the illnesses of the author, but is still more consciously stylized to 
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give a specific representation of the author, mainly by complaining about the 
restrictive measures of the Saudi government. It is a text aimed at a form of self- 
constitution vis-a-vis a specific audience by contrasting Indian practices with 
Wahhabi rules. This conscious effort to constitute the self seems to be lacking 
in al-Hajj Muhammad's text; even if he touches upon subjects of law or spir- 
ituality, his intention seems to be to enhance the sense of piety, humility, and 
submission that the text exudes rather than constructing an image of a profi- 
cient, modern scholar, or a knowledgeable literate, or a specifically Moroccan 
Muslim, or an esoterically inclined Sufi. It seems that the author inserts him- 
self into the tradition of the hajj in a self-evident way, without overly clashing 
with the forces of modernity, because the tradition transcends these specific 
circumstances represented by modern means of transport, colonial occupa- 
tion, or Wahhabi reforms. The harshness of the caravan route has just been 
replaced by new, modern inconveniences. 

If the text was not written as a conscious effort of self-constitution by the 
author, nor as a guide for future pilgrims, then why was it written? Was it per- 
haps an unconscious product of the mingling of traditional and modern styles? 
Could a text such as this never have been written in the early modern period? 
Or would it just have remained hidden beneath a layer of more sophisticated 
texts? Questions such as these can only be answered when more texts of this 
kind are found, published, and examined, which is, in my opinion, a truly envi- 
able task. Still, analysing texts can only to a certain extent provide answers to 
questions about the intention of authors, since these are dependent on social, 
rather than discursive, contexts. For whom were these texts written and in 
which contexts were they read? In the case of al-Hajj Muhammad's text we can 
be fairly sure that it was not distributed beyond a limited circle of close friends 
and family, and perhaps even as a personal diary to commemorate a moment- 
ous experience. This would explain the intimate tone of the journal and its lack 
of sophistication. 
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CHAPTER 9 


From Moscow to Mecca: Entangled Soviet 
Narratives of Pilgrimage in the Unlikely 1965 
hajjname of Fazliddin Muhammadiev 


Vladimir Bobrovnikov 


Muslims from Central Asia remained enthusiastic travellers and passionate 
readers of travel accounts before and after the Russian conquest in the nine- 
teenth century. Every year from early pre-modern times they visited the sac- 
red sites of Islam in ‘noble Mecca and radiant Medina’ (the Haramayn). Lit- 
erate Muslim elites shared their hajj and umra experience in letters, diaries, 
and pious travelogues known as hajjname, siyahatname, or rihla. Numerous 
travelogues were printed by them in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries in Arabic, Persian, and Turkic languages. Some of these narrative 
sources have been meticulously studied (Can 2020; Green 2015; 2013; Papas, 
Welsford and Zarcone 2012; etc.) and even translated into European languages 
(Chokri 2018; Ibrahim 2004; Marjani 2003). The abundance of traditional reli- 
gious travelogue genres disappeared by the beginning of the 1930s when all the 
religious pilgrimages, which had been performed abroad and within Russia, 
were prohibited. 

Hajj was resumed on the wave of relative liberalization of the Soviet policy 
toward Islam in 1944-1945 with a longer policy change in 1953-1991, but the 
traditional genre of hajjname disappeared already in the early Soviet times. 
Of course, Soviets hajjis were less literate in terms of Islamic written tradi- 
tion. Furthermore, during the Soviet era there were few pilgrimages and the 
number of pilgrims in a group never exceeded 21 (Akhmadullin 2016, 136—138, 
182—189, 194—197, 201). Most of them never recorded their impressions. At the 
same time, the head of every pilgrim group was charged with submitting an offi- 
cial report (otchet) for 'administrative use' only. The State Archive of the Rus- 
sian Federation (GARF) still keeps dozens of these documents (see Babakhanov 
1963, 1-24; Babakhan 1945, 14-20). The Central Asian mufti Ziyauddin-khan 
Babakhanov, who composed numerous reports of this sort, was also a prolific 
author and published a book on contemporary Soviet Muslims (Babakhanov 
1981). Sometimes writers, journalists and scientists (mostly medical doctors) 
took part in the pilgrimage. For instance, in 1974 the Tajik politician, journal- 
ist, scholar, and director of the academic Institute of Oriental studies Bobojan 
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Gafurov visited Saudi Arabia and performed ‘umra (Akhmadullin 2014, 7). 
However, neither Gafurov nor the others published accounts of their hajj jour- 
ney. 

There is one intriguing exception to this rule. In April-May 1963 the young 
Tajik journalist Fazliddin Muhammadiev from Dushanbe made a journey with 
a group of Soviet pilgrims from Tajikistan to Moscow, then to Khartoum and 
Jedda, and eventually to Mecca and back. During the trip he kept a diary, which 
he turned into a novel under the title Dar on dunye (In the other world) and 
published it first in Tajik in 1965. Later it was translated into multiple lan- 
guages, including Russian. It was the only hajj account (Borshchagovskiy 1976, 
8) to be published in the Soviet Union. To date nobody has examined it as 
primary source of the late Soviet pilgrim’s experience, although many post- 
Soviet philologists referred to the novel in their studies of the Tajik language 
(Khomidova 2018; Grassi 2017; Murodov 2009; Bozorov 2002; Tursunov 1999 
etc.). Recently, Moscow-based historian Viacheslav Akhmadullin used it to cla- 
rify some details about the still poorly-known factual history of Soviet Islamic 
policy (Akhmadullin 2016; 2020). 

However, historians have overlooked the important cultural dimension of 
late Soviet religiosity as it was reflected in Dar on dunye. Using archival sources, 
contemporary responses, and memoir accounts, in this chapter I discuss the 
insights that a discourse analysis of the text provides with regard to hajj narrat- 
ives in the Soviet Union during the Cold War. The research was guided by the 
following set of questions: How far does the novel reflect the writer's personal 
experience of performing the hajj ritual? Is Muhammadiev's fictional diary reli- 
able enough to evaluate late Soviet religiosity as a whole? What written and 
oral evidence did the author base his account on? Did the novel contain any 
religious blasphemy? What role, in this respect, did translation play from Tajik 
into Russian and other languages? How did readers respond to the publication 
of the novel? 


1 The first draft version of the chapter was written when the author worked at the Netherlands 
Institute for Advanced Studies in the Humanities and Social Sciences (N1AS) in Amsterdam. 
For feedback on earlier drafts and comments offered in conversation or in writing, I am 
grateful to editors of this volume as well as to Sergei Abashin, Vyacheslav Asadullin, Artemy 
Kalinovsky, Michael Kemper, Alexander Knysh, Shawkat and Aziz Niyazi, and Nikolay Ssorin- 
Chaykov. 
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FIGURE 9.1 Bookcover of the 1970 Russian translation of Muhammadiev’s Travel to the Other 
World by Irfon Publishers in Dushande 
PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR 


1 The Author and His Journey 


Fazliddin Muhammadiev was born in Samarkand in 1928 into a Tajik book- 
binder's family. In 1947 he started a career as news reporter with Tojikistoni 
surkh (‘Red Tajikistan’) in Stalinabad (today Dushanbe) before being sent to the 
Higher Komsomol School in Moscow, where he studied from 1949 to 1951. In the 
year of his graduation, Muhammadiev joined the Communist Party. After that 
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he wrote for a number of Tajik periodicals, and he acted as executive secretary 
of Jovononi Tojikiston (‘Youth of Tajikistan’) (1951-1954), editor of Gazetai mual- 
limon (‘Teachers’ Newspaper’) (1954), and section editor for a number of other 
publications, including Tojikiston Sovyeti (‘Soviet Tajikistan’) and the satirical 
journal Horpushtak (‘Hedgehog’) (1956-1957). He returned to Moscow at the 
end of the decade to attend advanced courses at the prestigious Gorky Literary 
Institute, graduating in 1962 (Muhammadiev 1978, 8rev, u, rev, 12). 

From then on, he seems to have primarily earned his living as a writer, 
although he continued to sit on various boards, including that of Tajik Film 
studio (1965-1966), the publisher Irfon (1967-1968), and the Tajik Soviet Encyc- 
lopedia (1969-1973) (Muhammadiev 2012, 158; Muhammadiev 1968b, 29). In 
March 1963, he reported an impressive income of 276 roubles 50 kopecks per 
month, while the average Soviet wage was then 85 roubles 40 kopecks (Akh- 
madullin 2016, 203; Vyezdnoe delo 1963, 20; cf. Alaev 2020; Panarin 2020). 
Muhammadiev was a member of the Soviet Union of Writers and had a short 
tenure as the secretary of the board in its Tajikistan branch, from 1978-1981 
(Muhammadiev 1968b, 14). From that point on he appears to have focused 
exclusively on writing (Vyezdnoe delo 1963, 15), but five years later his life was 
cut short: Muhammadiev was stabbed in an altercation with street thugs in 
June 1986 and died on October 6 the same year. 

By the time Muhammadiev took part in the hajj, he had been publishing 
fiction for a decade and had achieved some recognition in the Soviet Union 
(Niyazi 2020; Makarov 1965, 15; Tursunzade 1964, 1). His early pieces trended 
toward the satirical or didactic side, particularly contrasting ‘old’ and ‘new’ 
types of people; in this sense, he was working with familiar master narratives 
established in the Stalin era (see Clark 2000). It seems that Soviet authorit- 
ies were hoping to gain more propaganda value from the 1963 hajj than they 
had from previous ones. From 1956, hajj delegations began to include party 
members and, increasingly, members of the intelligentsia: high school teach- 
ers, journalists, and writers, as well as doctors. Muhammadiev’s companions 
included the Bashkir journalist and writer Zulfar Khismatullin, who worked for 
the satirical and anti-religious journal Henek (‘Pitchforks’) in Ufa, two doctors, 
a lecturer from an agricultural college in Ufa, and a teacher and student from 
the Mir-i ‘Arab madrasa in Bukhara. Of the eighteen pilgrims, four were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, including Muhammadiev himself (Materialy o 
palomnichestve 1963, 1:168, 185, 111:60). At the time of the hajj, Muhammadiev 
was not known outside the ussr. Authors like Mirzo Tursunzade, a classic of 
Soviet Tajik fiction, were too well-known as Soviet officials and high-ranking 
communists to pass as pious Soviet pilgrims when applying for a Saudi visa. 
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2 Journey to the Other World 


The hajj pilgrimage narrated by Muhammadiev is reflective of a more general 
openness of the ussR to the world under Khrushchev’s rule (Kalinovsky 2013, 
192, 202-204). To bring into the socialist block Muslim-majority countries in the 
Third World from the middle of 1950s, the Soviet Union began to court foreign 
tourists, cultural delegations, and students—particularly from post-colonial 
‘Third World’ nations. It also became possible for separate Soviet citizens to 
travel and even work abroad, although the majority of ordinary people includ- 
ing Muslim believers had no hope of seeing the world outside the socialist 
bloc. Soviet travellers were encouraged to write about their experiences, and 
their accounts referred to in Tajik as safarname were often published (Bozorov 
2002, 66-96). In the 1950s two popular all-Union book series were created 
for this purpose. The ‘Geografizdat’ publishers in Moscow issued Puteshestviia. 
Priklucheniia. Fantastika (‘Travels. Adventures. Science Fiction’). The oriental- 
ist branch of the Moscow-based ‘Nauka’ publishers set up by Gafurov in 1959 
initiated another series devoted to the ‘Countries and Peoples of the East’ 
(‘Strany i narody Vostoka’). Like the novel of Muhammadiev, one of its books 
was entitled "Reportage "From the Other world"' (Riffaud 1961). This was an 
account of a French female reporter who blamed the colonial regime in Algeria 
of crimes against humanity. 

Real and fictional travelogues became the preferred genre for young, teen- 
age Soviets. They allowed Soviet readers to feel like real travellers in the wider 
world, and they provided them with an awareness of world affairs and the 
USSR's role on the right side of history. Very few Soviet readers could expect 
to ever visit North Africa and almost none had a chance of ever seeing the 
two Holy Cities (al-Haramayn) in Saudi Arabia. As a rule, Soviet travelogues of 
the 19505-19805 followed similar arcs: they described the suffering of the coun- 
try under colonialism that the writer had visited and its struggle for freedom, 
supplementing facts from Soviet publications with some eyewitness accounts. 
Often, the author pointed to the new nation's yearning for friendship with the 
Soviet Union and Moscow's willingness to extend a helping hand. Sometimes 
the writers expressed their nostalgia for home. All these tropes are presented 
in Dar on dunye. 

Following the conventions of the safarname (Baruzdin 1989, 365), the nar- 
rator of Muhammadiev's novel—his alter ego Qurbon Majidov—sees much 
that is strange, even wild, but is convinced that Soviet propaganda is essentially 
correct and tries to assure the reader of this belief: life in post-colonial Sudan 
and Saudi Arabia is shaped by the realities of American neo-imperialism. At the 
same time, the novel is a satire of western propaganda about religious oppres- 
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sion in the USSR: its destruction of historical and cultural monuments, the 
religious elite (‘ulama’), wife-sharing,? poverty of everyday life, and the perse- 
cution of believers. 

It is not accidental that Muhammadiev makes his alter ego in the novel 
a doctor: his profession hints at the author's identity, class perspective, and 
nationality. Ba gumoni shumo man kistam? Man dukhturi soveti hastam! Sov- 
eti, fahmided?’ (‘Whom do you take me for? I am a Soviet doctor! I am Soviet 
[emphasis added by the author, vB], really!), confesses Qurbon at the begin- 
ning of the story (Muhammadiev 1965, no. 3: 47). According to the plot, he 
works in a hospital in the capital of Tajikistan, often visits Moscow, but like 
the majority of Soviet nationals he never travelled abroad. In the journey to 
the Other world, medicine embodies Soviet modernity for him. As a doctor, 
Majidov is particularly perturbed by the lack of hygiene, for example the hajj 
bans on cutting one's fingernails or hair, on shaving, or on using soap or tooth- 
paste during the pilgrimage—all highlighting the distance between modernity 
and what he considers anachronistic medieval fanaticism of religious injunc- 
tions. But he can also highlight how the vssR has helped its own citizens 
and humanity more broadly by training doctors, building modern comfortable 
hospitals, advancing medical science, and making its benefits widely avail- 
able. 

The narrative about the 'foreign Orient' as the 'Other world' (on dunye) is not 
central to the novel, but to a significant extent it determines the intended read- 
ing of the novel. Along these lines, the Soviet critic Alexander Borshchagov- 
skiy compared Muhammadiev to the Georgian painter Niko Pirosmani (Bor- 
shchagovskiy 1976, 5), as an artist who does not like half-tones. The narrator 
constantly compares 'our country, homeland' with 'foreign land[s]' like Afgh- 
anistan and Saudi Arabia. This dichotomy reflects Cold War ideological orient- 
ations and their orientalist backdrop (Fort 2019, 44, 63-64, 198—199). Typical 
for classical colonial orientalism is the comparison of the Muslim East and the 
Christian West; here, however, the dichotomy is between the foreign Orient 
and Soviet Central Asia. The former is full of disease, pollution, dirt, poverty, 
and is under the heel of 'shameless American imperialism' (Muhammadiev 
1970, 241). The latter is a country of industrial cities, science, doctors, hospitals, 
space exploration, Yuri Gagarin, and the dog-cosmonaut Layka, familiar even 
to the pious Muslims whom the narrator meets abroad (ibid., 16, 19, 44, 145, 261). 
When we hear about industrial sites being built in Sudan, Somalia, or Egypt, it 


2 ‘Wife sharing’ was a Western stereotype of the Cold War period, suggesting that communists 
in the USSR shared their wives. 
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is because these countries are receiving the fraternal assistance of the Soviet 
Union (ibid., 64). 

The particularities of post-war Soviet orientalist approaches to the foreign 
Orient are most clearly presented in the narrator’s ruminations on seeing a 
crowd of pilgrims making the ritual circumambulation of the Ka‘ba (tawaf), 
hurried along by soldiers wielding whips: 


Icouldn't help thinking ‘Asia ... Asia ... Once you were the cradle of human 
culture. Wasn't the first written language, pencil and paper, the first lines 
of poetry and the first architectural drawing a result of your sons’ men- 
tal efforts? Was not the first surgery scalpel, the first book about health a 
result of your children’s wisdom? Why did you give yourself over to evil 
spells and sorcery? Who needs your deep sleep, in which you've been for 
so many centuries? Truly, the time of sleep has passed into eternity. The 
light of a new day has shown upon half the world, and yet, land of mine, 
your children still come here in search of sleep, and asking for soporifics 


MUHAMMADIEV 1965, no. 4: 89 


The title of the novel contains a pun that is lost in the Russian translation. In 
Tajik, dunyo can mean ‘World’ in a general sense. This word of Arabic origin 
entered the Persian and Tajik languages also in the sense of *wicked mortal 
life’ opposed to eternal celestial bliss in paradise known as akhirat. Believers 
who are able to resist its temptations will escape the tortures of hell and enter 
paradise (Tritton 1991, 626; Lane 1968, 922). Theoretically, every pilgrim should 
reject all the habits of mortal life when in the Haramayn. The narrator claims 
that this obligation is impossible in the capitalist countries of the Third world 
visited by Soviet pilgrims. In Mecca he feels himself thrown from the twenti- 
eth century into the ‘hellish sufferings of the middle ages, which he associates 
with practices such as veiling, marrying off underage brides, the punishment of 
a hungry man who has stolen 10 rials worth of food by chopping off his hand, 
the presence of domestic slavery, and the spread of epidemiological diseases 
(Muhammadiev 1970, 91, 124, 131, 143—144, 180, 217, 234—235, 246, 255). 

It is noteworthy that similar complaints appeared in the late nineteenth 
century in many hajj diaries written in Arabic, Turkish, Tatar, Persian, and 
Urdu? Although Muhammadiev could not read them, because he did not know 
these oriental languages (Muhammadiev 1978, 2; Vyezdnoe delo 1963, 15) and 


3 As the Indian pilgrim Sikandar Begum commented as early as 1864, ‘the city of Mecca is wild 
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these writings were unavailable in libraries in Dushanbe, upon his return to 
the Soviet Union he probably compared his observations of Saudi Arabia with 
similar critical notes of Russian-speaking tsarist agents in the Hijaz, including 
Shakirzian Ishaev from Samarkand, Dmitry Sokolov, and Mikhail Nikolsky (cf. 
Nikolsky 1911, no. 4: 274-276; Sokolov 1902, 637-647; Ishaev 1896, no. n: 21-24, 
34). 

It is unlikely, however, that Muhammadiev shared demands of some pre- 
Soviet Aajjis for religious reform (Green 2015, 208, 209). Rather, the narrator of 
Dar on dunye dreams of his Soviet homeland. The further the narrator gets away 
from the UsSR the more he feels that he is interacting with a land and people 
stuck in the past. But these daydreams are not solely about the 'big home- 
land, the ussr, but also the narrator's home republic, Tajikistan. The narrator 
imagines himself conversing with his good friend Iskandar, a fellow radiolo- 
gist doctor and man of science, with whom he always finds an understanding. 
The squalid, petty life of Tajik émigrés in Mecca who fled from Central Asia 
during the collectivization is contrasted in his mind with great modern factor- 
ies, mines, theatres, hospitals, schools, and institutes in his homeland, kolkhoz 
markets like that in Leninabad, and huge palaces of culture including the mag- 
nificent building constructed in the kolkhoz ‘Moscow’ (today Arbob Cultural 
Palace in Hujand) (Muhammadiev 1970, 37-38, 134). He thinks about the mean- 
ing and importance of Soviet patriotism: 


What man in his right mind would renounce his homeland?! If you have 
no more homeland, what do you have left?! As one folk song says, 'He who 
has lost his homeland is a slave in a foreign land" 


MUHAMMADIEV 1970, 41, 139 


3 A Guide to the Holy Cities of Islam 


While many of the above tropes are common to other Soviet travel writings 
about the post-colonial ‘Third World’, Muhammadiev's novel is unique in its 


and melancholy looking and (...) has a dreary, repulsive aspect’; its air was bad owing to ‘the 
stupidity and carelessness of the inhabitants, who allow accumulations of dirt to taint and 
vitiate it’; and ‘the majority of the people are miserly, violent-tempered, hardhearted and cov- 
etous’ (Sikandar Begum 2007, 129, 131, 132). The Tatar pilgrim ‘Abd al-Rashid Ibrahim, who 
approached Mecca from Tara in Siberia through Singapore and Bombay in 1909, was stricken 
by the bad administration of the city. He noted that too many pilgrims were admitted for its 
size; its officials could not cope; there were no toilets for the many thousands of pilgrims; and 
everywhere its streets and public places were filled with excrement (Ibrahim 2004, 238-243). 
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description of the rites of the great pilgrimage (hajj akbar) and the ironic com- 
mentaries made about the stories behind these rites from the hagiographic 
lives of the prophets (gisas al-anbiya’). These two elements represent the most 
important interlocking narratives of Dar on dunye and together comprise the 
greater part of the novel. The narrator devotes most of his attention to the road 
from Jedda to Mecca, Medina, al-Ta'if, and back, starting from the journey of the 
Soviet pilgrims into the state of izram before their departure from Khartoum 
(ch. 6). If it were not for the ironic commentary that accompanies Muhamma- 
diev’s descriptions of the hajj stages (manzils), the novel could be read as the 
kind of devout hajjname popular among pilgrims from Central Asia and the 
Volga-Ural region up to the beginning of the twentieth century.* But writings 
of Muhammadiev’s pre-Soviet predecessors focus primarily on the believer's 
thoughts and impressions on the way to the Haramayn and back as illustrated 
by the diary of the famous Tatar scholar Shihab al-Din Marjani (1818-1889), who 
performed his hajj in 1880. In the centre of Marjani’s work are the books he read 
during the journey, different rituals among pilgrims he encountered on the way 
to Mecca and back, as well as accounts of his discussions with Arab and Otto- 
man scholars (Marjani 2003, 185-186, 190—194; cf. Can 2020, 37). 
Muhammadiev, by contrast, concentrates on providing substantial details 
on the tawaf (ch. 10, 1,16), the ritual running (sa‘y) between the hills of al-Safa 
and al-Marwa (ch. 10-11), the standing at the foot of mount ‘Arafa, or wuquf 
(ch. 12), the stoning of Satan with pebbles from Mina (ch. 13-14), the sacrifice 
(ch. 14), and the exit from ihram (ch. 14-15). He lists all of the prohibitions 
affecting pilgrims who have donned the ihrām (Muhammadiev 1970, 75-76), 
discusses the norms of behaviour for pilgrims while on the territory of the Hara- 
mayn in Saudi Arabia, and writes out in Cyrillic the entire talbiya prayer, also 
providing a Russian translation. Muhammadiev also describes the exterior of 
the Ka'ba, the Grand Mosque, the Mosque of the Prophet in Medina, the valley 
of ‘Arafa, the pillars of Satan, the opulent beauty of the summer residences of 
the Saudi elite in al-Ta'if, and other important sites on the path of the pilgrims. 
In this respect his narrative is closer to that of Russian travellers and imperial 
officials in the Hijaz (Nikolsky 191, no. 4: 256—292, no. 5: 603—638; Sokolov 1902, 
616—649; Ishaev 1896, no. 11: 60—81, no. 12: 43-83). If authors of pre-Soviet hajj 
accounts happened to write about these duties, rites, and stages of the hajj, 
which would have been known to all practicing Muslim believers, they often 
asked readers to excuse them for their trivial descriptions (Chokri 2018, 63- 


64). 


4 IntheRussian North Caucasus, this genre did not circulate widely. 
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In this respect, it is interesting to take a closer look at the lexicon Muham- 
madiev refers to when recording his own hajj experience. In the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, Marjani and other pilgrims introduced in their 
travel notes a new European vocabulary for steamships and trains: distances 
are measured mostly in kilomitars; stages, or manzils, of yore, are mentioned 
only in the Haramayn. They use neologisms for rail transportation and sea 
travel, including new words for train (rel-ghari), station (estashan), train com- 
partments (kabin), the railway itself (rah-e ahan), aghbut (literally ‘fire ship’), 
and kishti-ye bukhar (a calque for ‘steamship’) (Marjani 2003, 184—189, 192; see 
also Green 2015, 224-226; Metcalf 1990, 85-86). Contrary to these prior hajj 
accounts, Muhammadiev's novel is saturated with old-fashioned oriental loan- 
words and phrases. There are numerous oriental terms of Arabic origin in it—in 
both the Tajik original and especially in the Russian translation. Some pages 
contain long lists of such words and even whole Muslim prayers and pious 
formulations of the hajj rites in Arabic are recorded in Cyrillic. Here is a char- 
acteristic passage of such linguistic usage that appears at the very beginning of 
the novel: 


Traveling inside the IL-18 [aircraft, vB], we are going on the hajj. There is 
eighteen of us. Seventeen are clerics—mullahs, imams, mudarrises, khat- 
tbs, mutawallis and others. I am the eighteenth member of the group, your 
humble servant, doctor therapist, as the saying goes, ‘a victim (shahid) of 
the science among the dead men.’ 

Every year on the Qurban Bayram festival (sacrificial feast) a group of 
Muslims visits (ziyorat-i/ziyara) Mecca and Medina in order to redress 
their sins and get thawab (religious merit) in the Prophet's homeland. Pil- 
grims are usually accompanied by a doctor who takes care of their health, 
but this time, like a roofer who repairs others’ roofs but whose own roof 
is leaking. The physician fell ill, and I was privileged to accompany our 
prominent Muslims to the land of the Prophet for him. 


MUHAMMADIEV 1965, no. 3: 43 


Considering that few Soviet Muslims had been on the hajj or 'umra since the 
late 1920s, and that religious education was heavily circumscribed from the 
1930s, Muhammadiev’s account provided a unique source of information for 
readers interested in rites of Islamic pilgrimage. The usage of numerous words 
of Arabic origin in Cyrillic letters most likely attracted Muslim readers to his 
novel. In the 1960s being unable to go abroad, some pious Muslims relegated 
the performance of hajj to rare Soviet pilgrims who had already been to Mecca, 
according to the tradition of hajj-badal (Babakhanov 1963, 24). Even more 
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people wished to feel for themselves the real hajjis and to use their imagina- 
tion to pass through all the stages of the great pilgrimage. At the same time, 
Muhammadiev ‘orientalized’ his record of the hajj. Laymen among his readers 
surely encountered difficulties when reading the Arabic terms. Those who did 
not belong to the limited, specialized audience of practicing Muslim clergy and 
academic experts in Islam would have required the glossary that was attached 
in some Russian editions of the book. Most of the Oriental words, names, and 
expressions in the 1970 Russian edition were footnoted. Their total number 
exceeds 165! Almost every page is accompanied by one or more footnotes. 


4 Satire of the Clergy or Religious Blasphemy? 


Muhammadiev draws a distinct line between Qurbon Majidov and the other 
pilgrims. The first and the last chapters of the novel are even called ‘17 +r and 
1417 (Muhammadiev 1965, no. 3: 43, no. 6: 65). It is by accident that Qurbon 
went on the pilgrimage, so he is more an observer (and comments sarcastic- 
ally) than a participant. Muslim pilgrims are portrayed in a caustic, orientalist 
manner. They are all older clergymen (sviaschennosluzhiteli) preoccupied with 
religious precepts. They speak Arabic a bit but do not know Russian fluently, 
shave their heads, have beards, and wear turbans and dressing gowns (chalmy i 
khalaty). Their clothes, habits, and views date back to pre-Soviet colonial Cent- 
ral Asia but look anachronistic in the twentieth century (Mukhammadiev 1970, 
9, 14, 20). The narrator blames them for exploiting religious superstition of 
ignorant believers and for being ignorant themselves. According to his pess- 
imist conclusion, ‘people also need servants of religion, alas, not for today and 
tomorrow’s urgent matters but for the respect for relics of the past’ (Muham- 
madiev 1965, no. 4: 71). 

Much of the orientalist, anti-religious narrative of the novel belongs to 
Muhammadiev personally and to the milieu in which his early career as a writer 
took shape, including his work as editor of the satirical journal Horpushtak 
(‘Hedgehog’) in Dushanbe from 1956-1957. During the Thaw years, in 1955- 
1964, journalists were encouraged to probe the failings of Soviet institutions, 
as long as they did not challenge the Soviet order as such. This meant satirizing 
both the ‘internal’ opponents, such as bureaucrats, as well as alleged slackers 
(tuneiadtsy), sectarians, religious bigots, and others. These satirical tools are 
used against the pilgrims in the novel who are ‘far from being exemplary Soviet 
people’ (Mukhammadiev 1970, 40, 140). For example, there is Mullah Urok-aka, 
always smoking other people’s cigarettes, and the pompous and round-bellied 
Mahsum Abdirazikdzhan-aka. Out of the seventeen pilgrims, only twelve are 
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mentioned by name, and even fewer receive something like an individual por- 
trait. The rest appear as wordless and comic fat old men in turbans, something 
underlined in the illustrations by the Soviet Jewish artist Sergei Vishnepolsky, 
which accompanied the most popular Russian edition (ibid., 2, 6-7, 13, 16, 20— 
21, 82-83, 92, 95, 102-103, 166, 177, 185, 199). As already noted, not everyone is 
subject to the same level of satire: Qori-aka and Isrofil both get a sympathetic 
portrait, but the upshot is that in both cases the narrator laments that these 
smart and talented individuals did not do something more useful with their 
lives. 

The narrator laughs at the dogmatism and superstition he finds among 
believers. In Khartoum, Allanazar-qori confuses Fahrenheit and Celsius and 
tries to convince the others that the temperature had reached 102 degrees— 
that is, above the boiling point (ibid., 52-53). 

Qurbon is similarly perturbed that his companions seem to believe that 
turnips originated from black rocks: 


all these pundits never doubted that turnips came into being from mir- 
acles performed by Goody Fatima; that rice came from a tooth of the 
Prophet which fell out; that wheat had been brought to earth from the 
seventh heaven by hazrat Adam; that mice came out of the nostril of a pig, 
and the cat from the mouth a tiger, when the latter happened to sneeze 
while on hazrat Noah's Ark ... 

ibid., 1413142 


Even the educated Qori-aka believes that birds avoid flying over the Ka‘ba 
and therefore respect the Almighty Allah, even as the pilgrims see birds fly- 
ing directly over it (ibid., 126-127). The superstitions of his companions mystify 
the narrator and cause him discomfort; their behaviour belongs to the ‘Other’ 
world, which belongs to the past but has somehow made its way into the 
present. 

Friends and colleagues who knew him personally insisted that Muhamma- 
diev did not attack religion, but only superstition and bigotry (Niyazi 2020; 
Kuhzod 2009, 7; Tursunov 1999, 86; Baruzdin 1989, 365). Of course, this was 
also the official Soviet position towards religion. Nevertheless, Muhammadiev's 
descriptions and commentary of episodes from the lives of the prophets and 
Muhammed's companions suggest a satire that goes to the very foundations 
of the faith. This includes his description of the Prophet Ibrahim, who in the 
Islamic tradition has (re-)built the Ka‘ba (Muhammadiev 1970, 108-109, 169- 
171), and Muhammad himself, who made it the main holy site of Islam (ibid., 
55, 114—115, 225-226, 230). Retelling in a sarcastic manner some controversial 
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episodes from the Prophet’s biography mentioned in the sira (biography of 
the Prophet Muhammad) and gisas al-anbiy@ (tales of the prophets) by the 
Khwarazmi poet Nasr al-Din Rabghüzi (1309-1310), Muhammadiev presents 
the Prophets Ibrahim and Muhammad as old and lustful men, and the latter 
also as a cuckold. He does not spare ‘A'isha, the Prophet's favourite wife, accus- 
ing her of having an affair (ibid., 226—228); he even pokes fun at the angel Jibril 
for helping the prophets (ibid., 84-85, 203-204). He explains the tradition of 
donning ihram as a primitive pagan ritual (ibid., 76), and he states repeatedly 
that the water from the Zamzam source is polluted (ibid., 106107, 111). 

It is noteworthy that the blasphemous connotation of the Journey to the 
Other world was accentuated in the Russian translation by Iurii Smirnov. The 
styles of the Tajik original as well as the early Uzbek version that appeared 
in Tashkent in 1968 were different from the other translations that addressed 
mostly non-Muslim readers. Despite all the late Stalinist attacks against Ira- 
nian and Arabic terms and other national minority languages in the 1930s, there 
was no distinction between sacred and secular vocabulary in literary Tajik and 
Uzbek languages in the 1960s. Many abstract notions, even those expressing 
the Soviet realities and ideas, were borrowed from Iranian and Arabic. Corres- 
pondingly, any blasphemous play on religious words was less sensitive for pious 
Muslim readers of the Tajik (and Uzbek) versions of the novel. As the Tajik hajj 
lexicon retained mostly authentic Islamic terms of Arabic origin, readers of the 
novel from Central Asia would not be offended by ambiguous jokes and word 
play based on the Orthodox Christian synonyms used in the Russian transla- 
tion. 

The novels offensive connotations towards believers may have been 
strengthened by anonymous, atheistically-minded experts in Islamic and reli- 
gious studies from different centres in Dushanbe, Tashkent, and Moscow, who 
seemed to consult Muhammadiev when they worked together to edit the Rus- 
sian translation of the book. Sources do not mention their names. However, 
the style of footnotes and spelling of Oriental terms in the 1970 Russian edition 
(Mukhammadiev 1970, 5, 10, 12, 48, 55, 74, 105, 114, 125, 137, 167, 170), some mis- 
prints which occurred in it (ibid., 14, 87, 98, 213, 222), as well as memories of 
Muhammadiev's close friends (Niyazi 2020; cf. Kemper 2009, 93-133) allow us 
to suggest that Muhammadiev edited the manuscript in Moscow with the help 
of Lucian Klimovich, who chaired the department of Literary Translation at the 
Gorky Literature Institute and specialized in atheistic criticism of Islam, as well 
as other academic Orientalists, including specialists in Iranian and Arabic stud- 
ies from the academic Institute of Asia's Peoples (Prozorov 2020). Its director 
Gafurov, whom Muhammadiev mentioned in passing in the novel (Muhamma- 
diev 1970, 134), might have asked them to help the writer. 
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In the most popular edition, which was published in 1970 and was issued 
in 100,000 copies, the effect of the Russian translation (that appears to be 
a collaboration with Muhammadiev himself doing a word-for-word transla- 
tion and Smirnov then making the text more literary) was emphasized by the 
cartoons of Vishnepolsky. Through them readers saw vivid street scenes and 
caricature portraits: Mullah Urok-aka smoking the narrator's cigarettes; Mah- 
sum ‘the Chewer’ contemplating his white American underpants; a group of 
old clergymen staring at the water-skiing Sudanese girl in a skimpy swim- 
suit; the mob of sweaty angry pilgrims in ihram clothes circumambulating the 
Ka'ba; four veiled wives following their salafi husband in a single-file line; the 
narrator's bare heels sticking out of a pilgrims’ tent on the slope of ‘Arafa; a 
half-naked pilgrim clothed in ihram drinking Coca-Cola; another skinny pil- 
grim riding on his sacrificial sheep over the bridge Sirat in the Afterlife; a 
pilgrim-mullah carrying a bunch of illegally imported goods; two pilgrims beat- 
ing each other in the valley of Mina; the emigrant Sufi master Ishan Ahmad 
seducing an old man's wife; the American guy placing his legs on the table, 
cowboy style, and many other genre pictures (Muhammadiev 1970, 12, 50, 69, 
81-82, 198-199, 131, 136, 164, 167, 178, 180, 238). The cartoonist readily mocks 
different people but avoids picturing heroes and events of Islamic sacred his- 
tory. Not one of his 49 cartoons contains any apparent anti-religious refer- 
ences. 


5 Audiences and Responses 


We do not know how the general public responded to the novel when it first 
appeared in Sadoi sharq in 1965. Sources are silent on this matter. Ironically, 
the only known vocal opponent of the novel was Sharif Kaiumovich Shirin- 
baev (1908-1982), the head of the Council for Religious Affairs for the Uzbek 
Soviet Socialist Republic, a Committee for State Security colonel and party 
member, and, like Muhammadiev, originally from Samarkand. In the summer 
of 1966, he intervened to stop the first Russian edition from appearing in Zvezda 
vostoka, a Russian-language literary journal published in Tashkent. Shirinbaev 
then wrote to Vladimir Kuroedov, the head of the all-Soviet Council of Reli- 
gious Affairs, asking him to stop further editions of the novel (Shirinbaev 1966, 
195). According to a close friend of Muhammadiev, the author then appealed 
to Ziyauddin-khan Babakhanov, the head of sanum (Ecclesiastical Board of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan Muslims), and with the latter's support he had 
the novel published as a book in Tajik in 1966 and in the spring of 1967 in Rus- 
sian in Zvezda vostoka (Kuhzod 2009, 7). 
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Shirinbaev had a number of complaints about the novel. He accused the 
writer of revealing a state secret by publishing extracts from instructions to 
Soviet pilgrims and other documents for ‘administrative use’ only (Shirinbaev 
1966, 199; cf. Perechen’ svedenii 1976, 89-90, 95, 98). But most of Shirinbaev’s 
criticism concerned the novel’s treatment of Islamic rituals. According to Shir- 
inbaev, the novel’s militant atheism was too outdated and would not help anti- 
religious activists within the USSR. Abroad, it could actually be used for anti- 
Soviet propaganda, since it suggested that the UsSR sent atheists on the hajj, 
something that would make future pilgrimages more difficult (Shirinbaev 1966, 
199, 198). Shirinbaev then cited a number of passages which he found particu- 
larly insulting to believers, including the narrator's behaviour (which clearly 
violated hajj norms) and attitude towards Islamic dogma: the idea of heaven 
and hell, Judgement day, his disrespectful descriptions of the hajj, his drinking 
of cognac on the way to Mecca, and so on (ibid., 196-198; cf. Muhammadiev 
1970, 24, 36-37, 102-103, 106-107). 

Muhammadiev prevailed in his conflict with Shirinbaev, but was forced by 


Glavlit censors to accept some cuts and changes in most editions both in 1966- 
1969 and again in the 1973 edition. In all I found 35 changes, all of them relatively 
minor. These included jokes about the Saudi flag (ibid., 130), removed pre- 
sumably to avoid offending Riyadh. They also concerned the comments about 
instructions to pilgrims, the description of customs procedures in Moscow, the 
comment that pilgrims were instructed to move around as a group while they 
were abroad (ibid., 11, 13-14, 22, 178), as well as an allusion to Stalin's ‘person- 
ality cult' (ibid., 45). The remaining deletions were mostly those requested by 
Shirinbaev, such as removing the mockery of Soviet mullahs and references to 
their habit of picking their noses in public (ibid., 40, 58-59, 193), depictions 
of behaviour unbecoming of Soviet citizens, as well as certain observations of 
the hajj itself, including the Saudi soldiers whipping pilgrims during tawaf, the 
Zamzam well as a source of infection (ibid., 103, 106—107, 111), the illnesses of 
Soviet pilgrims at ‘Arafa (ibid., 153), and unhygienic conditions in Mina after the 
end of Qurban-Bayram (ibid., 184). Otherwise, the novel maintained its struc- 
ture, style, and most of the episodes and meditations of the narrator. 

The first full Russian translation under the extended title Journey to the 
Other world: Tale of the Great Hajj appeared in Druzhba narodov in 1967 
(Muhammadiev 1967). The journal, published by the ussR Union of Writers, 
showcased work from writers across the USSR, along with criticism and debates 
about Soviet literature. In 1966 Sergei Baruzdin, as a new editor, decided that 
ratherthan publishing what was best for each republic, Druzhba narodov would 
try to select the best pieces for the whole Soviet Union. Whatever the liter- 
ary merits of Muhammadiev's work, an account of the hajj would have been 
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a first for readers of the journal. If Soviet authorities hoped to use the novel as 
a demonstration of Soviet respect for religion, Druzhba narodov was the natural 
place to introduce the novel to the wider reading public. 

From that point on the novel went through a number of editions, throughout 
the USSR and eventually abroad. The Journey to the Other world became a Soviet 
best seller. In 1966 the Dushanbe publisher Irfon released the novel in book 
form with additional printings in 1968, 1980, and 1989. In 1968 the Uzbek trans- 
lation was released in Tashkent (Muhammadiev 1968a) in 15,000 copies. The 
Russian version served as the source of further translations into Armenian, 
Ukrainian, Estonian and Latvian (1982), Turkmen (1992), Hungarian (1978), 
Czech (1979), German, Romanian and Bulgarian (1980), and even Arabic. All 
in all, the book saw 32 editions with a total print run of over1 million copies. 

Muhammadiev’s recognition as a classic of contemporary fiction began in 
Tajikistan after his premature death. From the mid-1980s his novels and short 
stories became the subject of numerous literary reviews and dissertations. 
Some Russian literary sources have suggested that Muhammadiev was killed 
because he refused the title of ‘hajji’ after returning from the trip (Borshchagov- 
skiy 1986). There does not seem to be any support for this claim, and it is 
especially unlikely considering that he was stabbed by drug addicted youths 
more than twenty years after the novel was first published. However, it should 
be noted that the article appeared just as Mikhail Gorbachev was promoting 
an anti-corruption drive and replacing elites around the USSR. More generally, 
the central Soviet press began publishing sensationalist articles on corruption, 
child labor, and other issues in Central Asia. At the moment, it is more likely 
that the reception of Dar on dunye by Soviet Muslims was more favourable than 
is usually thought of. 


6 Conclusion 


The novel under study is a complex and hybrid text in which diverse genres 
and narratives are intertwined. First, it can be read asa travel account of the fic- 
tional narrator, doctor Qurbon Majidov. He compares what he sees in the 'Other 
world' to realities at home. This procedure closely resembles late Soviet travel 
accounts that became popular in the post-war decades and were referred to in 
Tajik as safarname (Grassi 2017). The second narrative is a guidebook through 
which the author presents a description of the hajj ritual; it is as much an eye- 
witness description as an information bulletin explaining the meanings of the 
various rites. Here the author imitates, completes, and criticizes the genre of 
traditional pre-Soviet hajjname. The third narrative contains an ironic retell- 
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ing of and sometimes even blasphemous commentary on the pious stories of 
Ibrahim, Muhammad, and some other prophets from Islamic sacred history, 
styled after modern European and Soviet atheist writings. 

Dar on dunye shows well the outcome of the gradual transformation of the 
traditional travelogue genre of hajjname into a secularist sort of late Soviet ver- 
sion of the safarname. Fazliddin Muhammadiev did not follow basic conven- 
tions of his Muslim predecessors but rather parodied their pious hajj accounts. 
The plot of his novel is built on his own personal experience and a very indi- 
vidual reading of the pilgrimage rites. But, at the same time, within the text one 
can distinguish multiple factual and fictional sources, along with multiple writ- 
ten and oral sources, of different historical periods and cultural backgrounds. 
The novelist presented to readers competing narratives about the hajj he recor- 
ded from high-ranking officials of regional Muslim directorates, state bureau- 
crats, ordinary believers, and even academic scholars and literary translators. 

Despite its fictional character Dar on dunye sheds light on the ambiguous 
development of the late Islamic discourse in relation to the Soviet Islamic 
policy in the Cold War period. On the one hand, the Soviet Union maintained 
its commitment to atheism and restricted freedom of worship. On the other 
hand, it proclaimed the right to religious freedom and touted this commit- 
ment in relations with the outside world. This became particularly important 
for the USSR in the late 1950s, when it began to support post-colonial states and 
liberation movements in Asia, Africa, and the Middle East, including Muslim- 
majority countries like Indonesia, Egypt, and Syria. In this respect, pilgrims 
going to Mecca every year after the death of Stalin were also cultural inter- 
mediaries (Kirasirova 20u, 107-109) and agents in Soviet public diplomacy, 
particularly if they were Central Asians visiting countries where the USSR was 
trying to establish a foothold. 

The domestic Islam policy of the Soviet state was still based on a hypothetic 
assessment that religion was practiced only by elderly believers. The persist- 
ence of belief and ritual was explained as a ‘survival of the past’. We should not 
assume that Soviet readers would have focused on the anti-religious aspects of 
the novel. Denunciations of religion had largely become a routinized discourse 
by the 1960s. Almost nobody took it seriously. What would have been com- 
pletely new to Soviet readers, whether Muslim or not, were the descriptions of 
the hajj rites, which, for all of the author's satire, are also highly detailed. The 
author's direct, journalistic style, which he uses to try to show the 'true' nature 
of the capitalist world and religion, also makes it possible for a Soviet reader to 
imagine what it would be like to go on such a journey, although only a handful 
of them would ever have such an opportunity. 
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Contemporary Accounts 


CHAPTER 10 


Coming of Age in Mecca: Pilgrimage in the Life 
Stories of Two Young Adult Dutch Pilgrims 


Marjo Buitelaar 


1 Introduction! 


In this chapter I explore how the meanings that individual pilgrims attribute 
to their experiences during the pilgrimage to Mecca are connected to their 
life stories. To this end, I analyse the pilgrimage accounts of two young adult 
pilgrims from the Netherlands. Late adolescents and young adults are a par- 
ticularly interesting age-group to focus on for an analysis along these lines.” 
One reason for this is that performing the pilgrimage to Mecca is a recent phe- 
nomenon for Muslims of this age-group. Moreover, emergent adulthood is a 
crucial life-phase for finding one’s own place in society. During this phase, indi- 
viduals face developmental tasks and transitions in their life that tend to have 
a long-lasting impact on their sense of self, their social relations, and their 
personal value system (cf. Kunnen 2019; Crocetti 2018; Erikson 1968). The aspir- 
ations of young adults in designing their own life and the opportunities that 
they are offered tend to be strongly gendered. Therefore, I will focus on how 
age and gender intersect in the ways the two young pilgrims whose accounts I 
discuss here attribute meanings to their pilgrimage experiences. 

This chapter thus creates a bridge between the historical contributions in 
the first part of the book and the contributions that analyse contemporary hajj 
practices and stories from a social scientific perspective in the second part. 
While the historical chapters take readers along on the pilgrimage journey of 
one or a few individual pilgrims whose written hajj accounts are discussed, 
the chapters on the pilgrimage experiences of contemporary pilgrims tend to 


1 For their inspiring comments on an earlier draft of this chapter, I am most grateful to Willy 
Jansen and Simon Coleman, two brilliant anthropologists who feature prominently as role 
models in my own academic biography. Thank you Willy for your presence in my life story 
since the beginning of my studies, and Simon for entering it in the last decade of my life in 
academia. 

2 In development psychology research, adolescence usually refers to youth between 15 and 27 
years old. My focus here is on youth between 20 and 30 years old, a life stage that I will refer 
as emergent adulthood. 
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explore how various modalities of a specific theme feature in a larger body of 
interviews.? In this chapter, the two approaches are combined by zooming in 
on the oral pilgrimage accounts of two young adult pilgrims who participated 
in my research project on the salience of the hajj in the personal lives of Dutch 
Muslims of Moroccan or Turkish parentage. 

Particularly informative for the ways in which the meanings of pilgrimage 
are embedded in pilgrims’ biographies is the question of what motivates them 
to embark on the pilgrimage to Mecca at a certain point in their life, or, con- 
sidering the growing trend of multiple visits, at specific moments in their life. 
For Muslims living in Europe, whether or when to fulfil one’s religious duty 
of performing the hajj has become a pertinent question. The present quota- 
system that was implemented to regulate the annual influx of pilgrims hampers 
the hajj ambitions of many Muslims in Muslim majority countries, but,due to 
covid-19, has only begun to affect those who live in European countries like 
the Netherlands since 2022.^ Also, most Muslims in Europe enjoy a standard 
of living that allows them to put aside money for the journey to Mecca? As a 
result, the number of pilgrims to Mecca from the Netherlands and other West- 
European countries has increased enormously over the past decade (McLough- 
lin 2013; also see Safar and Seurat elsewhere in this volume). Living in a cultural 
context where going on a holiday is virtually considered a basic need, and 
where families with migrant backgrounds habitually visit their country of ori- 
gin, deciding where to spend one's annual leave has become a considerable 
moral issue for European Muslims who have not yet fulfilled their religious 
duty of hajj performance. Such decisions may be informed by both individual 
motives and peer pressure. This makes it all the more informative to learn how 
the decision to make the journey to Mecca relates to what pilgrims consider 
key events in their lives. 

How Dutch pilgrims of Turkish and Moroccan descent link their pilgrimage 
experiences to their wider aspirations in life was one of the topics I investig- 


3 Muchhas been written on the issue of authority, representation, and audience in approaches 
to the study of written and oral self-narratives that may account for this difference. See e.g., 
Berger Gluck and Patai (1991) and Geiger (1990). 

4 Thequotasfordiasporic Muslim minorities in Europe and other nations like Singapore, South 
Africa and the U.S. correspond to their countries' total populations (Bianchi 2004, 53). 

5 Itmust be noted that when living in a predominantly non-Muslim environment it can be a 
challenge to obtain an employer's permission to take leave to go on pilgrimage when the hajj 
season falls outside the regular holiday seasons in the Netherlands. Also, in line with Saudi 
hajj regulations, women under the age of 45 face the hurdle of needing a mahram, a male 
chaperone to accompany them on the journey, although it is unclear how changes in the 
Saudi law that allows women to travel alone will affect hajj regulations after the measures 
related to the CoviD-19 will be fully lifted. 
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ated as part of the larger hajj research project which was the point of depar- 
ture for this volume. In this project, a team of researchers from the University 
of Groningen and the University of Amsterdam studied how narrations about 
religiosity, social identifications, and self-identity in pilgrimage accounts reflect 
the ways in which the habitus of pilgrims, that is, the embodied dispositions 
that form a matrix for perceptions, appreciations, and actions of narrators is 
informed by various cultural discourses simultaneously (cf. the introduction 
to this volume). For my own subproject on the meaning of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca in the lives of Muslims of Turkish or Moroccan descent in the Nether- 
lands, a total of 77 pilgrims were interviewed, 52 of whom were from Moroccan 
descent, and 25 of Turkish descent.$ 

To study the relationship between pilgrims' life stories and the meanings 
they attribute to the hajj, in the first part of each interview, I asked my inter- 
locutors to sketch their ‘life-line’ by demarcating on a sheet of paper different 
phases of their lives so far and marking occasions that either positively or neg- 
atively stood out for them. The ‘life-line’ served as a point of entry to discuss 
key events, significant others, achievements, and challenges in their lives. This 
open, biographical part of the interview was concluded by inviting the inter- 
viewees to reflect on their religious upbringing and personal religious devel- 
opment. Asking for childhood recollections about people who had gone on 
pilgrimage to Mecca created a bridge to the second, slightly more structured 
part of the interview, which concentrated on the interviewee's own pilgrimage 
experiences, either in the form of the ‘umra, the voluntary pilgrimage to Mecca, 
or the hajj, the mandatory pilgrimage. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is a popular conversation topic among Muslims 
(cf. Al-Ajarma 2020), and most pilgrims gladly share stories about their exper- 
iences in Mecca with family and friends. As Khadija Kadrouch-Outmany and 
I argue elsewhere in this volume, by telling and retelling their stories pilgrims 


6 All research participants were recruited through 'snowballing': initial contacts in existing 
personal networks, mosques, and community centres serving as starting points to approach 
subsequent interviewees. The majority of research participants were in their mid-thirties to 
late-fifties, all of whom grew up in the Netherlands. Ten Moroccan participants belong to the 
older generation of economic migrants that came to the Netherlands in the 1960s and 1970s. 
Most interviews with pilgrims who grew up in the Netherlands were conducted in Dutch by 
the author, 8 were conducted by Kadrouch-Outmany, while a research assistant conducted 
interviews with 10 older pilgrims of various Moroccan backgrounds in Tamazight or darija 
(Moroccan-Arabic). In addition, two students in religious studies each conducted 10 inter- 
views with Dutch based pilgrims for their MA research traineeship and MA thesis, about half 
of whom were from Turkish or Moroccan parentage (cf. Wijers 2019; de Lang 2017). All inter- 
views were audio-taped and fully transcribed. 
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present themselves as moral agents. Dan McAdams’ theory on narrative iden- 
tity construction that informed the interview design I used is particularly apt 
to study such self-representations in storytelling (cf. McAdams 1993). McAdams 
conceives of identity as ‘personal myths’ or stories that people tell themselves 
and others to explain how they have become the person they are at the time 
of narration. Besides the narrators themselves—who act as main character of 
such stories—a small selection of significant others tend to feature as positive 
or negative role models in their life stories. As people’s circumstances change, 
so do their stories about the self and about the role models that populate their 
stories. McAdams argues that the motor behind the ‘plots’ in self-narratives is 
finding a satisfactory balance between agency, the capacity to act upon the 
world, and ‘communion’, being embedded in meaningful relationships." Hav- 
ing conducted his research in mostly in white middle class American settings, 
McAdams conceives of agency as personal autonomy and individual achieve- 
ments. He therefore focuses on the potential contradictory nature of agency 
and communion. As I have argued elsewhere, however, developing and main- 
taining meaningful personal relationships also takes much agency (Buitelaar 
2016). Furthermore, not only can meaningful relationships constitute a power- 
ful source of agency, but agency may also be experienced communally rather 
than referring exclusively to an individual capacity. In relation to the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, for example, this comes to the fore in the intensifying effect it 
has on experiencing the sacred for those who circumambulate the Ka‘ba to be 
absorbed by the flow of thousands of other pilgrims who perform this rite sim- 
ultaneously.? Slightly adapting McAdams’ approach to agency, then, I use the 
term here to refer to the capacity to make well-informed biographical choices 
in order to lead a morally ‘good life’. Besides the competence to formulate and 
pursue life plans, in my understanding of the term, agency also includes coping 
strategies: one's response to challenges and threats that may jeopardize one's 
life plans (cf. Skinner and Edge 2002). 


7 Although related to it through the shared concept of ‘agency’, McAdams’ theory about agency 
and communion should not be confused with the agency/structure debate in the social sci- 
ences, which concerns the issue to what extent social structure defines the scope and nature 
of the power that individuals possess to act as agents, for example to change that structure, 
cf. Giddens (1984) and Bourdieu (1977). 

8 Cf. the part of a sermon that Werbner (2003, 109) quotes of a Muslim scholar from the reform- 
ist Deobandi tradition, who reminded his congregation of the power of simultaneous pres- 
ence of millions of pilgrims in Mecca as follows: ‘When one person asks blessings alone from 
his God, he shall get the blessing. But if many people ask for blessing all together, they will 
get manifold blessings. The bigger the congregation is when they ask for blessings, the more 
blessings Allah will give them: 
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What people consider a satisfactory balance between agency and commu- 
nion can vary between different individuals, depending on their temperament, 
their life experiences, and on how specific modalities of agency and commu- 
nion are valued for different categories of people in the cultural contexts they 
participate in, not in the least on the basis of their age and gender? Accord- 
ing to McAdams, so-called ‘nuclear episodes’, that is narrations concerning key 
events in the life of the narrator, are particularly informative about challenges 
to and shifts in the balance between agency and communion. 

Since it is relatively easy for Muslims in the Netherlands to go on hajj, it is 
particularly interesting to learn whether the motivation of my interlocutors to 
perform hajj at a certain moment in their lives was related to such ‘nuclear epis- 
odes’ in their life stories, and if so, how performing the pilgrimage has affected 
their sense of agency and of communion. Dividing the interview into a bio- 
graphical part and a part focusing on the interviewee's pilgrimage experiences 
worked very well in most cases; many interlocutors enjoyed looking back on 
their lives when filling in the life-line.1° How people sketched their life-line 
provided much information about the significance of their pilgrimage exper- 
ience for their lives. While some did not mark the journey to Mecca on their 


9 This then, is how the balance between agency and communion relates to the agency/struc- 
ture debate. 

10 A An exception to this were interlocutors over the age of sixty, consisting of Moroccan 
women and men who had come to the Netherlands as (the spouse of) economic migrants. 
They tended to find this part of the interview difficult or appeared to feel somewhat 
uncomfortable about it. A possible explanation for this might be that in the Moroccan 
cultural context where they were raised, they were less encouraged to reflect on their 
personal life story than on stories relating to their family and tribal belongings. Indeed, 
life stories are never purely private constructions, but are informed by specific cultural 
conceptions and discourses about personhood (cf. Roberts 2002, 118; Widdershoven 1993, 
15). Also, most of the older research participants were illiterate and felt uncomfortable 
drawing a life-line on paper, so that the interviewer did this for them. Another reason 
for the slight discomfort could be that overall, these older pilgrims were quite happy to 
talk about the hajj, but could not imagine why their life story might be interesting in 
relation to their pilgrimage experience. Their life-line stories mostly consisted of listing 
events like their marriage, migration, birth of children, etc. In comparison with younger 
interlocutors—who grew up in the Netherlands—they were more concerned with provid- 
ing ‘correct’ information about the hajj, and less eager to contemplate the more personal 
meanings of their own experiences. At the end of the interview, for example, several 
female interlocutors asked the interviewer if they had answered her questions correctly. 
This resonates with my fieldwork experiences in Morocco between 1987 and 1991 when I 
conducted research concerning practices and meanings of Ramadan, the fasting month. 
Women would often direct me to their husbands; attending the Friday mosque sermon 
and the possession of ‘correct’ knowledge of religion was clearly considered the domain 
of men at the time (Buitelaar 1993). 
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life-line and only began describing it when asked in the second part of the 
interview, others presented their hajj or 'umra journey as a crucial episode of 
personal transformation or development. 

In what follows, I summarize the pilgrimage stories of Enes and Asmae, 
who both belong to the youngest age-group of interviewees between 20 and 
30 years old." I decided to select the interviews with Enes and Asmae for sev- 
eral reasons. First of all, both produced particularly rich pilgrimage accounts. 
Secondly, while their stories contain many parallels, crucial divergences can 
also be noted, especially in terms of their genderedness. Drawing a compar- 
ison between their hajj accounts therefore provides a glimpse of the shared 
challenges young adult Dutch Muslims may face in realizing their goals in life 
as well as shedding light on the gendered dimensions of pilgrimage practices 
and the meanings attributed to them.!? After presenting Enes’ and Asmae’s pil- 
grimage stories, in a subsequent section I shall compare them by reflecting on 
how age and gender intersect in the ways each narrator relates their pilgrimage 
experiences to specific modalities of agency and communion that they strive 
for in their lives. 


2 Enes: Ending Naughty Days? 


Enes was one of the interviewees who began filling in his life-line by marking 
the year he went on pilgrimage to Mecca: 2012, three years before the interview 


11 To protect the interviewees’ privacy, their names and other non-essential personal details 
such as city of birth/residence that might expose their identity have been changed. 

12 While aiming to discuss the interviews of research participants with different ethnic back- 
grounds also played a role in opting for Enes, who is of Turkish descent, and Asmae, who 
has Moroccan roots, in practice the cultural differences in their stories did not stand out 
enough to include them as a focal point in my analysis here. In fact, I was struck by the 
commonalities in their stories in this respect. The fact that both Enes and Asmae are Sunni 
Muslims may account for this to some extent, but does not fully explain the overlap of 
cultural traditions in their stories. Another explanation might be that we are presently 
witnessing a process of convergence between the practices and stories of Dutch pilgrims 
of different backgrounds. As the material produced in the interviews for this research does 
not allow me to draw clear conclusions in this direction, the issue would be interesting to 
explore in follow-up research. Also, the stories of Enes and Asmae should not be taken to 
represent those of larger categories of Dutch Muslims. In fact, many more Turkish Muslims 
are brought up in more conservative families than Enes, and having a mixed marriage, as 
Asmae does, is as yet rather atypical. 

13 The interview with Enes was conducted and transcribed by my former student Lisa de 
Lang. While she quoted the interview with Enes in her MA thesis, the selection of quotes 
and the analysis of the interview for this chapter is mine. 
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took place. At the time of the interview, he was 25 years old and engaged to 
be married. Enes and his only sibling (a younger brother) belong to the second 
generation in his family that grew up in the Netherlands; his paternal grand- 
father migrated to the Netherlands from Turkey in the 1960s. Enes received his 
diploma in management studies a few months prior to the interview, and had 
recently been offered a job in the company where he had done an internship. 
He hoped that his new position would allow him to buy a house and get married 
in the near future. Enes did not have to be asked about his upbringing. Within 
the first few minutes of the interview, he described his parents as ‘very liberal’ 
Muslims who have always given him much freedom to explore: 


I've always been free to do as I like. In line with our religion, my parents 
taught me that I am responsible for my own deeds; no imam or fellow 
Muslim can provide forgiveness: one has one’s own responsibility towards 
God. 


Although his mother has recently begun to observe the salat, during most of his 
life, Enes' parents seldomly engaged in religious practices. Unlike many other 
Turkish-Dutch children, for example, Enes was not send to a weekend Quran 
school. As a result, until his teenage years, he knew little about Islam. His father 
taught him what Enes calls the Islamic ‘basics’ of what it means to be a good 
person, like not lying, stealing, or hurting others. Enes marks his teens as the 
phase where he began to develop a general interest in religion. Wondering *why 
should Islam be the truth? as he put it in the interview, he looked up inform- 
ation about Islam and Christianity on the Internet and in booklets. He taught 
himself how to pray and began to attend the Friday service at the local mosque 
every now and then. 

Enes marked the year that he turned sixteen as the conclusion of a phase 
that he characterized as having led a ‘normal’ life as a disciplined and successful 
student. Next came what he calls his ‘discovery phase’: he began to drink and 
smoke pot, joined his friends to house parties, and engaged in what he calls 
‘naughty things’4 Not surprisingly, his study results deteriorated and, after a 
while, so did his physical condition. Realizing that 'this is not me, I must stop; 
as of 2010 he struggled to get back to ‘normal’ life. He joined a soccer club, think- 
ing: ‘playing soccer calms you down: you come home exhausted, so you don't 
have the energy to go out again’ Also, soccer training provided him with an 


14 He did not elaborate on the latter other than stating that he was grateful for having man- 
aged to stay out of the hands of the police. 
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alibi not to join his friends if they asked him to go out. Although he felt better 
for a while, in the long run the soccer strategy did not work and he relapsed 
into ‘naughtiness’. 

Enes’ ‘naughty phase’ lasted for five years. All this time, together with a friend 
he continued to visit the mosque occasionally. And then, in 2012, he happened 
to attend the Friday mosque service when an announcement was made that 
would change his life: 


There was this announcement about an umra trip they were organizing, 
and for youths under 25 it was subsidized: just 700 euros rather than 2000, 
so that's super cheap! I decided that I would go on the spot. The announce- 
ment was made two days after I had attended a birthday party of a friend 
where I had gotten very drunk. Meaning that there were exactly 40 days 
between the party and our departure to Saudi Arabia, which I remem- 
ber very well as it was King's Day [italics added to indicate the emphasis, 
MB].55 (...) They say it takes 40 days for alcohol to leave the body (...) and 
I was very lucky because our flight was delayed one day, so that there 
were exactly 40 days between my last drink and our departure for the 
'umra. 


Enes explained that the moment he heard the mosque announcement, he real- 
ized this would be his best chance to stop his bad habits: 


I knew that if I'd go there, I wouldn't touch alcohol any more, no more pot 
or pills either. Also, I figured: once I've been to Mecca, my friends won't 
try to persuade me to go out again, you know, they will respect me for my 
religiosity. So I realized: this will save me. 


As young male Muslims tend to do more often, Enes and his friend decided 
to go on pilgrimage together. The umra journey that they signed up for was 
organized by two Turkish mosque organizations with Dutch branches: Diyanet, 
the Turkish state mosque organization, and Milli Gériis, together assembling 
300 pilgrims with Turkish backgrounds from all over the Netherlands for this 
specific umra journey. The information supplied by the organizers pertained 
predominantly to the logistics of the journey and descriptions of how the vari- 
ous rites should be carried out. Enes watched a DvD about the pilgrimage, 


15 King's Day or ‘Koningsdag’ is a Dutch national holiday with festivities in all Dutch cities 
and villages to celebrate the birthday of King Willem Alexander. 
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but otherwise he took to heart his grandfather’s advice not to seek too much 
information on the meanings of the hajj, but to just ‘let it happen’: 


My grandfather is the only person in our family who has been on hajj. I 
was still a child at the time. Besides the ring he gave me upon his return, 
what I remember is what he’d say when someone asked him about the 
hajj: ‘You cannot describe it, you can only feel it’ (...) When I told him 
that I was going on ‘umra, he said: Just go. You will see what I mean when 
I told you that it cannot described. Just feel it? And so I decided to let 
myself be surprised. 


Before Enes left for Mecca, his mother organized a barbecue party that many 
family members attended: 


We call that helalleşmek in Turkish, you ask everyone: ‘Forgive me if 
something between us has happened’ and then you kiss each other. (...) 
Everybody gave me some money and they said things like: Tm so happy 
for you.’ (...) It was a great day, my whole family was there, we had lots 
of fun. (...) Not any different than the parties we organize before going 
on holiday to Turkey, mind you, just a nice family gathering. Great fun as 
always. 


The first stop on the ‘umra journey was Medina, where the pilgrims visited the 
grave of the Prophet Muhammad. For nearly all pilgrims, ‘greeting’ the Prophet 
is an intense emotional moment. Rather than elaborating on what it meant to 
him to visit the Prophet's grave, however, Enes stressed how impressed he had 
been by how modern and proper the town was: 


I was like: ‘Wow!’ Medina is such a luxurious city, no beggars or anything. 
Our hotel was only a ten minutes' walk from the mosque, and the entire 
mosque area was super clean. The marble floor is so clean you can eat 
from it, that was so beautiful! (...) So I thought: the Ka‘ba and Mecca can't 
be more beautiful than this, this must be it, this mustbe the peak moment. 


Enes deftly plays with raising expectations in his narrative here:!6 after stat- 
ing that he had assumed seeing Mecca could not impress him more in the last 


16 Enes may be born story teller who spontaneously used this narrative technique in the 
interview. However, considering the coherence and flow of his account, which resonates 
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sentence of the quote above, the enormous impact his first sighting of the Ka‘ba 
had on him during stands out all the more. Indeed, he relates how his initial 
encounter with the Ka‘ba exceeded his wildest expectations: 


That's where I fell in love [verliefd werd in Dutch, MB], I can't express the 
feelings I felt then. My friends and I have visited many places, like Spain 
and Denmark, and that was all great and nice too, but this ..., this was fall- 
ing in love, there's no other way of putting it. (...) When I started to circle 
the Ka'ba, I felt it pulling me towards it like a magnet. Whenever I was 
near the Ka‘ba during those five days we spent in Mecca, I never felt tired 
or sleepy. I wanted to stay close to it, so during our entire stay, I think I only 


with the narrative structure of a conversion story according to which a previous, bad way 
of life is left behind to embrace a much better lifestyle (cf. Sandage and Moe 2013), it is 
likely that he has told the story more often. 
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slept in the hotel a few hours. For the rest, I'd sleep a bit in the courtyard 
of the Grand Mosque, but mostly I'd be sitting there looking around. 


Enes is quite unique to use the phrase ‘falling in love’ to describe his emotions 
upon seeing the Ka'ba for the first time. Similar to its English equivalent, the 
Dutch verliefd worden’ has connotations with romantic love. As such, however, 
being overwhelmed by emotions and feeling a strong love for God is a recur- 
ring topic in both oral and written hajj accounts (also see the contributions by 
Al-Ajarma, Kateman, and Nurgat elsewhere in this volume). Most pilgrims are 
moved to tears by the experience, and Enes had expected the same to happen 
to him. Tour leaders often try to maximize emotional effects on pilgrims dur- 
ing their first sighting of the Ka‘ba by suggesting they keep their eyes closed 
or heads down and let themselves be guided by someone who has been there 
before until standing in front of the Ka‘ba. This also happened to Enes. A fel- 
low pilgrim offered to lead the way so that Enes could keep his eyes shut until 
reaching the Ka‘ba. To his disappointment, however, no tears started to flow: 


When I got there and opened my eyes, I saw that it was so beautiful and 
I saw all these people crying, and I thought: "Wow, this is pure love, how 
come I don't cry?’ (...) I longed to cry too; it is a sign of sincere love. But 
no tears appeared! That is, not when we started out circling the Ka'ba. 
But during each round I managed to get closer to it, so the second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth ... [Enes takes his time to draw seven, increasingly smal- 
ler circles with his finger on the table to illustrate the circling, MB] and 
then, during the seventh time round, I could actually touch the Ka‘ba and 
I pressed my faced into the black cover. That's the moment I started cry- 
ing! 


During the hajj, when millions of pilgrims have gathered in Mecca to perform 
the tawaf at the same time, it takes much determination and elbowing to get 
to the Ka‘ba and touch it. Many of my interlocutors commented critically on 
the selfishness of pilgrims they had seen push others out of the way. In their 
view, this goes against the spirit of the hajj, which, besides worshipping God, is 
also about celebrating unity and solidarity among all Muslims. The chance to 
touch the Ka‘ba without having to take recourse to drastic measures is much 
greater during the umra, not only because there are fewer pilgrims then, but 
also because ‘umra pilgrims tend to spend several days if not weeks in Mecca 
and are able to do the tawaf numerous times. This was also the case for Enes, 
who was even lucky enough to be able to kiss al-hajar al-aswad, the Black Stone 
set into the eastern corner of the Ka‘ba: 
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One of the most special moments I experienced was at the Black Stone. 
The Prophet kissed it, which means that everyone wants to kiss it too. 
I myself managed to kiss it, and when I did, I saw something there that 
made me realize ‘Wow!’ ... I guess what I saw then has made the biggest 
impression on me of all I've seen in Mecca. 

[Interviewer]: What was it you saw? 

One isn't supposed to tell ... 


Note again the trope in Enes' storytelling of the ineffability of certain exper- 
iences. Enes was quite happy, however, to repeat several times how much it 
had moved him to touch what to Muslims is God’s house on earth and to be 
able to spend ample time in its proximity. Wanting to share that feeling with 
his loved ones at home, he saw to it that some of the souvenirs he bought 
for his friends and relatives, like himself, had been in direct contact with the 
Ka'ba: 


I did not feel like shopping much, but there are lots of shops right outside 
the Grand Mosque so that's where I went a few times to buy some stuff. I 
filled one rucksack with souvenirs for family members and close friends 
that I rubbed against the Ka‘ba so that I when Id give them something 
I could say: ‘This has been in touch with the Kaba’ I also rubbed some 
strings of prayer beads against the black cover, as well as some prayer 
mats. I like the idea that saying your prayers on that mat you can visu- 
alize its having been in contact with the Ka'ba. 


When asked if rubbing his souvenirs against the black cover of the Ka‘ba was a 
way to transmit God's baraka, blessings, Enes laughed a bit before stating that 
‘No, no, no; it's just a nice idea." Interestingly, while denying the power of the 
Ka'ba to transmit baraka, shortly afterwards he did refer to Zamzam water as 
having extraordinary properties. Like virtually all pilgrims, besides souvenirs 
he also brought home a five-liter-bottle of Zamzam water: 


Unfortunately, I put it in my suitcase and then the lid burst, so that by 
the time I got home, there was only about one liter left. Never mind, I was 
able to give everyone who came to the house to welcome me home a small 
cup to drink. (...) Zamzam water is very special, you know: it digests com- 


17 Cf. Bursi 2022 who discusses different historical views on whether touching the Kaba is 
laudable or should be avoided. 
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pletely in your intestines, so that you don’t produce urine. You can drink 
as much as you like, but you don't have to go to the toilet. 

[Interviewer]: What makes Zamzam water so special? 

Oh, I don't know exactly, it's got something to do with Safa and Marwa, it 
welled up from under Ismael's foot. 


Telling about Zamzam water reminded Enes of how pilgrims sitting in the 
courtyard of the Grand Mosque shared drinks and food with complete 
strangers: 


There is so much positivity there. It shows on everybody's faces; every- 
body is merry. It is just so awesome that you're given the opportunity to 
be there, you realize that is something that you all share, so people greet 
each other, shake hands, rub perfume oil on your hands, it's all pure love: 
‘Here you are, brother, sister, ‘Have a piece of cake; that kind of thing, you 
know. (...) You're all there with the same goal; ‘I want to make a fresh start.’ 
That makes you feel like you're being born again. I really felt like: ‘Wow, 
this is it, grab your chance’ It's very difficult to describe, actually, just like 
my granddad had predicted. 


Enes then took his smartphone out of his pocket to show the interviewer some 
photographs. Almost echoing his grandfather, he stated that while they do give 
animpression, they cannot possibly convey what it feels like when you are actu- 
ally there: 


It's like watching a soccer match on television. That can be cool, but only 
when you're actually there in the stadium, that's where you really feel the 
atmosphere. 


After his return home, having experienced God's love and the emotional power 
of collective worshipping inspired Enes to become a more active member in the 
local Turkish mosque in the town where he lives. Shortly before the interview 
he had even joined the mosque board, and he now applies the management 
skills that he acquired during his studies to the benefit of the local Muslim com- 
munity. Having reiterated several times throughout the interview the love he 
felt in Mecca, as he summed up his pilgrimage experience towards the end of 
the interview Enes mentioned his love one more time: 


This [Mecca, MB] is the place where I fell in love, and it has been my sal- 
vation, really. I did not have great expectations; it was more like an excuse 
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to turn away from my previous life. But I really fell in love, I could feel it 
in my whole heart. (...) The way I was pulled towards the Ka'ba, that was 
really magical. 

[Interviewer]: Do you feel as if it has changed you in any way? 

Ithink what changed is that Ihave become more balanced. As in: no more 
doing my prayers one day and then skip them the next. In terms of my 
expectations for the future: those haven't really changed. I still want to 
settle down into married life and raise a family. The standard story, so 
to speak. But my self-image has changed in the sense of having found 
a calm. (...) I've grown up, become more mature, more focused on my 
future. So, going on ‘umra has helped me climb that wall and step into 
a new chapter. 


3 Asmae: Mapping One's Own Path in Life 


Asmae was 30 years old and had been married for a year when we met in July 
2019, three weeks before she and her husband would go on hajj. We met for 
a second interview five months after the couple's return. Like one of her two 
older sisters and two younger brothers, Asmae was born in Amsterdam to a 
Moroccan family that had come to the Netherlands in the early 1980s. Her old- 
est brother and sister were born before the family's migration. Asmae's husband 
is of Pakistani parentage and, like herself, was born in the Netherlands. I con- 
ducted the biographical part of the interview during our first appointment. 
Asmae began to draw her life-line by demarcating her educational trajectory 
from elementary school to university. Subsequently, she added marks for her 
discovery of a Sufi approach to Islam through the Muslim student association 
she joined during her studies, and her marriage in 2018. Only later in the inter- 
view she mentioned having been on umra three times. Realizing my specific 
research interest in the pilgrimage to Mecca when mentioning one of those 
trips, she went back to the sheet of paper with her life-line to add marks for 
each of these journeys. 

Two girls who were Asmae's close childhood companions are still her best 
friends. Making an exception for these friendships, Asmae describes the years 
before she wentto university to study pedagogical sciences as a life-phase when 
she felt lonely and unhappy within her family: 


There are quite some years between my sisters and me, and my younger 
brothers more or less kept me ata distance because I was a girl. So in hind- 
sight, I was the odd one out in my family. I could not go to my parents if 
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I needed advice—they wouldn't know how to help me anyhow—but I 
wasn't close enough to my older siblings to turn to them. 


Looking back, Asmae realizes that her parents could not help her because of 
their poor education and rural Moroccan background. They felt insecure in the 
Netherlands and held on strongly to the Moroccan culture they had grown up 
with, particularly in how they raised their children. Until recently, Asmae had 
a tense relationship with her mother because of what she characterizes her 
mother's ‘traditional Moroccan views’ on gender roles: 


Boys and girls were treated very differently in my family. (...) In my par- 
ents' view, men should have freedom. They belong to the outside world, so 
to speak, whereas we [women, MB] belong to the inside world. My sisters 
and I were supposed to do lots of domestic chores, but my brothers were 
exempted and free to do as they liked. At the same time, like them, we 
went to school and had to do homework. So we always had more tasks. 
My mum insisted we should learn how to cook. To her, that's how you 
invest in a good marriage. 


The restrictions Asmae experienced and her parents' expectation that she 
marry a Moroccan man are the main topics in her stories about her teen years. 
Thanks to the mediation of one of her sisters, she was allowed to go to uni- 
versity, which marked the beginning of a happier phase in her life. She joined 
a Muslim student association that introduced her to a very different kind of 
Islam than what she views as the 'culturally inflected religiosity' of her poorly 
educated parents. The student association invited highly learned speakers like 
the British convert Abdul Hakim Murad, a neo-traditionalist Islamic scholar 
with Sufi inclinations (cf. Sedgwick 2020). It is particularly the Sufi approach 
that speaks to Asmae: its emphasis on the love of and for God; of having what 
Asmae calls ‘a short line’ between oneself and God, that is, a close, personal 
relationship of trust.!® As an example she mentioned the opportunity to go on 
hajj: ‘I see that as a personal gift that God grants me. It is as though He says: 
"There you are, my girl, it's yours" you know. He's doing me favour. The concep- 
tion of God that she developed as a university student differs much from how 
her parents raised her: 


18 X Asmae used the term ‘liefde’ here, that is, love in a more general sense than the verliefd- 
heid’, or having fallen in love, which Enes spoke about. See a similar emphasis on the love 
of God in Pnina Werbner's extensive quotation of a Sufi Muslim who shared his Sufi inter- 
pretations of the pilgrimage to Mecca with her (Werbner 2003, 105). 
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The God I grew up with was always condemning and punishing: good or 
bad, right or wrong, He was judging all the time. But I definitely got rid of 
that image. 


What also appealed to Asmae was the relaxed socializing between male and 
female members within the student association, many of whom were of Paki- 
stani parentage. She found that Pakistani males ‘act normal’ around women, 
unlike Moroccan men who, in her experience, are brought up to believe that 
they are princes and superior to women. It is through the religious networks 
she participated in during her studies that Asmae met her husband. Since 
her parents had rejected several previous suitors of non-Moroccan parentage 
who had asked for the hand of one of their daughters, she was convinced 
that they would forbid her to marry the Pakistani-Dutch friend she had fallen 
in love with. Indeed, after she stated her wish to marry him, a long, conflic- 
tual period ensued. Eventually, however, her parents consented to the mar- 
riage. 

In her narrations about the student association and how her participation 
in it marked a major turning point in her life, Asmae mentioned in passing that 
she had had a most wonderful time when she went on ‘umra with some lectur- 
ers and a group of friends from the student association. She stated that this visit 
to Mecca was quite different from the time she had been there with her brother 
and sister-in-law shortly after having begun her studies, even though her first 
visit had been very special precisely because it was her first time in Mecca. It 
was only then that she realized that she had not yet marked her ‘umra trips 
on her life-line and hastened to remedy the omission. In response to my sub- 
sequent question what had motivated her first visit to Mecca, Asmae 'avowed' 
that the decision had been taken light-heartedly; she had simply wanted to go 
on a vacation. Once in Mecca she had realized that it was a very 'different hol- 
iday’ than other travel destinations: 


Obviously, my parents would not allow their daughters to travel unaccom- 
panied, so whenever one of my brothers would go on holiday, I'd ask if I 
could join him. Usually they'd go with other guys, meaning that joining 
them wasn't an option, but this time, my oldest brother had just gotten 
married and he wanted to visit Mecca with his wife. So my sister and I 
asked if we could join them, and it was no problem. Actually, it was, of 
course, his duty to take along two sisters who need a mahram when they 
want to go to Mecca [laughs, mB]. But any way, he didn't mind, and my 
sister-in-law actually liked the idea; considering that so much is gender- 
segregated there [in Saudi Arabia, MB], she liked having female company. 
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So that’s how it started, but once I was there I thought: ‘Wow, I never want 
to go on a different holiday [than Mecca, MB]. 

[Interviewer]: Can you remember what made you think that? 

First of all, it’s how you feel when you're there: the only thing that occu- 
pies your mind is worshipping God, concentrating on your faith, there is 
nothing else to distract you. (...) Being in ihram strips you from all irrelev- 
ant things in life. It's like a home coming. (...) And then, of course, what 
makes it different from any other trip abroad is its historical significance: 
if you realize that Ibrahim built the Ka'ba—well, actually the history goes 
all the way back to Adam, peace be upon him. (...) All those prophets and 
as-sahaba, the companions of the Prophet Muhammad that are buried 
there. They died as shahid, martyrs, but they are still alive in their graves. 
So, you feel that kind of spirit all around you there. I had made sure to 
read a lot about the history of those places, and having that knowledge 
when you see them makes it very special. 


Like Enes and many other pilgrims, the first time Asmae entered the courtyard 
of the Grand Mosque in Mecca, she refrained from looking up until she was 
standing in front of the Ka‘ba: 


I was nervous and preoccupied with deciding which du'a (supplication) 
I'd do first when Id get there. Because the first wish you pray for will 
be fulfilled instantly. So it didn’t sink in immediately. But I do remem- 
ber being very impressed standing there, thinking: here’s that building 
that I know so well from television, and now I am here myself. That was 
very surreal. I remember finding it slightly smaller than I had imagined, 
but, to be honest, I can't recall if that was the first time or maybe dur- 
ing my second ‘umra. What I do clearly remember is thinking: ‘Here is 
where my journey begins. Both literally: my ‘umra, but also my journey 
into Islam. 


The second time Asmae visited Mecca was quite different. Being there with 
friends from her student association added greatly to the joy of the experience. 
This time her youngest brother joined her as a mahram: 


Rather than my asking ‘Can I join you, this time it was "Would you like to 
come along?’ I have more power over my younger brother [laughs, MB], 
but that wasn't the point really: I explained how important it was to me to 
go there with this group of friends and that I needed him to accompany 
me as a mahram. He understood and was happy to come along. 
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What also differed from Asmae's first umra was that their tour leader 
informed them about the deeper layers of meaning in the hajj rites, for example 
about the angels that circle the bayt al-ma‘mur, God's House in heaven directly 
above the Ka'ba, at the same time as pilgrims circumambulate the latter. This 
added to a multi-layered sense of unity that Asmae experienced: 


I was very conscious of the fact that we were there as pilgrims from 
many different nationalities, all saying supplication prayers, everybody 
worshipping God. That sense of unity meant a lot to me. As did the con- 
nection to God, and with the hereafter, because of those angels circling 
the bayt al-ma‘mir. (...) When you are there, it is all so much within reach, 
as though ... as though your life on earth no longer matters, as though you 
live in the hereafter. 


Tears flowed down Asmae’s cheeks as she was telling me this. When asked what 
touched her so deeply, she explained feeling a kind of ‘homesickness’: a strong 
longing for Mecca and the wish to get back in touch with that feeling of con- 
nectedness she experienced there: 


It’s like: I belong to God, and He sent me to earth to learn how to grapple 
with life and to think of Him. But I’m not that good at it, I struggle. So then 
He brings me back—either on ‘umra or on hajj—to give me a boost. To 
stimulate me, or to bring me calm, peace of mind. 


Asmae's yearning for Mecca explains why she has been on umra three times 
already—the third time in the company of yet another brother and sister-in- 
law. During the interview prior to her hajj journey, I asked her why for her 
upcoming visit to Mecca she and her husband had decided to perform the hajj. 
Considering her strong longing for Mecca, her answer surprised me: 


Once it is an option, it becomes a duty. We have the money: ‘check’. I have 
a mahram, that's another ‘check’. (...) We discussed it when we got mar- 
ried: shall we go on a honeymoon or on hajj? We decided it makes more 
sense to get the hajj out of the way before buying a house or spending 
money on holidaying. So: duty first, and after that we can start enjoying 
ourselves. Mind you, going on hajj is also very enjoyable, of course. But 
we thought we'd do it before getting a mortgage.!? It's as down to earth as 
that, I'm afraid. 


19 Because of Dutch tax regulations, it is not only complex, but also very expensive to get an 
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Indeed, when I met Asmae for the second interview five months after her 
return from the hajj, she and her husband had recently returned from a holi- 
day in Malaysia: 


When we just came back from the hajj, we said: ‘Great, that's done, now we 
can go on holiday and do whatever we like. But looking back ... I mean, 
Malaysia is nice and beautiful and all that, but it is nothing compared 
to an experience like the hajj, which gives me such a wonderful feeling, 
much better than going on a vacation. So I guess I would like to go again, 
either for the hajj or the umra. 


For several reasons, performing the hajj felt very different to Asmae than her 
previous 'umra journeys: 


First of all, some parts are really tough, you suffer [‘het is afzien' in Dutch, 
MB]. Also, because it is an obligation it carries more weight. My husband 
and I had this ongoing conversation: Why would God ask this of us? What 
is the purpose of it all? Furthermore, doing the pilgrimage together with 
my husband obviously made it very different from my umra experiences. 


What stands out most for Asmae are the ‘life-lessons’ that performing the hajj 
together with her husband taught her. She has written them in bullet points in 
the notebook on her smartphone so that she can look at them whenever she 
feels she needs their support. The first lesson concerned the realization that 
she should let go of being such a perfectionist; it is okay to do her ibadat, the 
acts of worship, in a more relaxed and ‘one step at a time’ manner. This she 
learned from conversations with her husband in Medina, where their group 
stayed the first days of their package tour. Initially, Asmae wasinclined to spend 
as much time as possible to say du'à or supplication prayers in the courtyard 
of the Grand Mosque where the Prophet Muhammad is buried. Her husband, 
however, told her to take it easy; just the salat, the obligatory five daily prayers 
and some additional du'à prayers would do according to him. For the rest, he 
told her it was alright to enjoy themselves: 


We decided to first and foremost enjoy ourselves in Medina, and make 
sure that we'd be fit for the hajj later on. We'd go to the mosque for the 


Islamic mortgage in the Netherlands, that is, one that does not include paying rent, which 
is forbidden according to Islamic law. 
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salat but didn’t do not much else. (...) We didn’t join the excursions or 
anything. We just indulged in the luxury of the hotel. (...) We had, after 
all, deliberately opted for a five-star package tour with a room to ourselves 
rather than having to share with others. So we savoured every moment of 
being together. Not surprisingly, of course, being newlyweds. 


When the actual hajj ritual in Mecca started, the couple similarly tried to stay 
together as much as possible. Asmae abhorred the gender-segregated tents in 
Mina. Being surrounded by noise and dirt, she could hardly sleep. Therefore, on 
the day of the first ramy or pelting rite at the jamarat, the pillars representing 
the devil, she and her husband decided to carry out the rite early, so that they 
would have some time together back in the tent camp when the group would 
leave for the pelting: 


That tent is so very small, I really don’t want to be in it when the group is 
there, I get very claustrophobic. So we thought we'd stay behind and have 
a tent to ourselves and chill for a bit. That's not allowed, of course, but we 
did it anyhow [laughs, MB], and since we hadn't slept well the previous 
night, we fell asleep. (...) But then we overslept and missed the bus that 
would take the group to Muzdalifa. The tour guide later told us that he 
had kept phoning us, but apparently we had put our phones on silent. So 
the bus had left. When we woke and found that the whole tent camp was 
almost deserted I panicked: how on earth were we going to get there? But 
my husband saw some groups that were still waiting for their bus and were 
were allowed to join one of them. (...) When we finally found our group in 
Muzdalifa the tour guide was furious! Some people sniggered but others 
looked annoyed. 


Asmae interpreted the fact that all ended well as a sign that God had not dis- 
approved of what the couple had done. She also felt encouraged by the inde- 
pendent stance her husband had taken to confront the group and make his own 
plans: 


I realized how well we communicate ... and how easily other people can 
disturb that. (...) I must admit that I often felt guilty towards the group. 
(...) I mean, we operated mostly independently whereas they were all 
busy sharing food and taking care of each other. But sorry:I did not choose 
you; I don't feel like bonding with you, I prefer operating independently 
from others. 
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While, like Enes, Asmae was captured by the visualization of the umma 
in Mecca, the above quotation indicates that it is particularly the idea of 
the community of Muslims in the abstract that speaks to her. She is happy 
that—contrary to the Netherlands—in Mecca she does not stand out. Simply 
being among other Muslims instils her with a sense of belonging. In practice, 
however, she finds that having to engage with fellow pilgrims often hampers her 
own decision making and her freedom of movement. Extrapolating her cour- 
age to not succumb to the social pressure of the group of fellow pilgrims she 
travelled with, she decided then and there that she is entitled to follow her own 
path and make her own choices in life: 


The hajj triggered that: I realized I was growing into myself. I didn't feel 
at home among Moroccans, I didn't feel at home in my family, and I did 
not feel at home among my colleagues at work. But I do feel very much 
at home with my husband. (...) And if there is one place where I do feel I 
belong, it’s in Islam; I belong to God. 


Once more, tears welled up in Asmae’s eyes when she narrated this ‘life-lesson’ 
that the hajj had taught her. As it turned out, despite the empowering realiza- 
tion that she is entitled to follow her own path, and despite feeling nurtured by 
the fact that her sense of belonging as a Muslim matters more to her than her 
belonging to an ethnic group or a specific family, it has been very difficult for 
her to face the complexities of everyday life since her return to Netherlands: 


I have been feeling very down since we came back. I guess it is the con- 
trast between feeling very much at home there, and not feeling at home 
here. Not having to worry about anything else than doing the rites, in com- 
parison with everything you have to do here. Since our return home, it 
somehow bothers me all the more that I feel the odd one out at work, for 
example. 

[Interviewer]: What makes you feel the odd one out? 

... Why is it fine for my colleague to say Tm having a break for a fag’, 
whereas I can't say: ‘I’m having a break for my prayers’? Small details like 
that show that I still hide myself ... I so much want to come out, but some- 
how I just don't dare. (...) But if there is one thing that I learned from the 
hajj, itis that it's alright how I am. So I will go for it, even if it means going 
against the mainstream. (...) Being Muslim is such a primal feeling. 


Asmae feeling very much 'at home' during the hajj and homesick after her 
return to the Netherlands should not be mistaken as meaning that she would 
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actually like to live in Mecca. Like most interviewees, she is very critical of the 
Saudi regime and in general does not like the ways foreigners and women are 
treated in Saudi Arabia. Rather, the pilgrimage to Mecca symbolizes and rein- 
forces her sense of belonging to Islam. At the same time, she is struggling how 
to reconcile this sense of communion with fellow Muslims with her wish to 
act as an individual who makes her own decisions rather than adapting to the 
expectations and demands of others. 

The open, biographical interview design that was used in this research 
allowed narrators to select the stories and highlight elements of their pilgrim- 
age experiences that they themselves deemed important.2° As a consequence 
of the open interview format, the topics different interviewees address can 
vary significantly. A recurring theme in Asmae’s stories, for example, is how 
she relates her pilgrimage experiences to her various senses of belonging and 
not-belonging. While Enes also addressed his sense of belonging to the umma 
or community of Muslims, unlike Asmae’s stories, his narrations do not con- 
tain any references to a potential tension he experienced between acting as an 
individual on the one hand and as a member of the umma on the other hand. I 
would argue that one factor contributing to this difference in Enes’ and Asmae’s 
stories concerns the gendered dimensions of their experiences. In the next sec- 
tion I will reflect on how age and gender intersect in the ways Enes and Asmae 


20 The open, biographical approach is frequently used, particularly in feminist research, 
with the aim to 'give voice' to subaltern groups in society. Besides the unfortunate word 
choice—the subaltern have voices, it is a platform they need—the ideal of letting inter- 
locutors speak for themselves can obviously not be fully realized; as Dan Goodley et al. 
(2004, 167) argue, by compiling story fragments ‘researchers are always pulling strings. 
The ideal to let research participants speak for themselves would require presenting the 
near integral transcript of our interlocutors' stories, as, for example, Ozlem Ezer (2019) 
does in her impressive example of collaborative storytelling in her book Syrian Women 
Refugees in which she presents the personal accounts of Syrian refugees. While for the 
purpose of this chapter Enes and Asmae were invited to tell the stories they themselves 
found important, eventually it was I who selected episodes from the interview transcripts 
that, in my view, represent best how each of them narrated their pilgrimage experiences 
and attributed meaning to them. Another reason why ‘giving voice’ can at best only be par- 
tial is that storytelling is always dialogical; the stories that interviewees share are attuned 
to the research topic they agreed to be interviewed about. Also, in this particular research 
project, many interviewees were motivated to participate to contribute to sketching a dif- 
ferent picture of Islam than the often-negative representations found in public discourse 
(also see Al-Ajarma and Buitelaar 2021). Indeed, storytelling is a process in which nar- 
rator and audience are engaged in an ongoing negotiation of meanings. In this sense, 
the pilgrims who participated in the research are not the sole author of their stories; 
their hajj accounts are necessarily co-authored and multi-voiced (Buitelaar 2021; cf. Zock 
2013). 
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interpret their pilgrimage experiences in relation to the kinds of agency and 
communion they strive for in their wider lives. 


4 Enes’ and Asmae’s Stories Compared 


A first point to note when comparing the pilgrimage accounts of Enes and 
Asmae, is the wider social context in which they are embedded; their famili- 
arity with holiday trips, and their having been able to visit Mecca when the 
occasion arose, illustrate that both research participants belong to a genera- 
tion of modern middle class citizens with consumerist lifestyles and desires. 
Asmae has visited Mecca four times already, while Enes expects to go back for 
the hajj in the near future. Although older Muslims in the Netherlands also 
engage in repetitive pilgrimage, as was mentioned in the introduction to this 
chapter, multiple hajj performance differs significantly from patterns that can 
be discerned in Muslim majority countries like Morocco and Turkey, where the 
pilgrimage to Mecca very much continues to be a ‘once-in-a-lifetime journey’ 
that remains beyond the reach of many Muslims. Also, for most people from 
Muslim majority countries who are able to realize their wish to visit Mecca, 
it often takes a life time of saving money to do so, meaning that the pilgrim- 
age tends to be postponed until old age (cf. Al-Ajarma 2020). For this reason, 
the honorific title of al-Hajj(i) or al-Hajja that is used to address people who 
have conducted the pilgrimage, have connotations with old age and are there- 
fore avoided by and not used for young pilgrims like Enes and Asmae.?! When 
young pilgrims are addressed by the title, it is often done flippantly. 

The new trend among Muslims in the West to visit Mecca in emergent adult- 
hood and to perform repetitive pilgrimage comes with shifts in the meanings 
of the pilgrimage and new ways of narrativizing the experience. For elderly 
Muslims, going on hajj is an important step in taking leave of life on earth and 
preparing to meet one’s Creator. Undertaking the journey is motivated first and 
foremost by the wish to settle one’s debts with God and beg forgiveness for one’s 
sins before dying (cf. Buitelaar 2020; Hag and Jackson 2009; McLoughlin 2009, 
138; also see Buitelaar and Kadrouch-Outmany, and Safar and Seurat elsewhere 
in this volume). The helalleşmek party that Enes’ parents organized for their 
son echoes the notion of preparing to take leave of one's earthly life. Rather 
than emphasizing the dimensions of seeking forgiveness and bidding farewell 


21 Strictly speaking, the honorific title al-Hajj or al-Hajja only applies to a person who has 
conducted the hajj. In practice, however, in many Muslim communities any pilgrim who 
has been to Mecca tends to be addressed by the title. 
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from one’s dear ones that characterized such farewell ceremonies in the past, 
however, for Enes the party was {just a nice family gathering’ similar to the ones 
his family organizes before going on holiday to Turkey. 

While Enes and Asmae both mention the mandatory nature of the hajj, the 
main argument in this chapter is that instead of viewing pilgrimage as a fit- 
ting conclusion of one’s life trajectory, for many young pilgrims like Enes and 
Asmae visiting Mecca serves the purpose of preparing them for adult life first 
and foremost. Indeed, the two pilgrimage accounts discussed here are very 
much coming of age stories. Enes and Asmae explicitly interpret their pilgrim- 
age experience in terms of overcoming previous biographical hindrances and 
repositioning themselves as active agents in their social networks and in Dutch 
society more widely. 

In particular, in line with the main developmental tasks that characterize 
emergent adulthood, their accounts illustrate a reconsideration of agency and 
communion and a focus on activities that aim to shift the balance between the 
two. Feeling he had not handled the freedom his parents had allowed him in his 
teenage years well, in terms of agency Enes is seeking to find more discipline 
in his life, so that he can start his own career. In terms of communion, besides 
wishing to start a family, what stands out in his account is how his experience 
of being ‘reborn’ by performing the umra is mediated through his mimetic 
relationship with his grandfather. Being the only member of the family who 
has performed the hajj, Enes’ paternal grandfather features prominently in his 
account. Enes has developed a strong identification with his grandfather on the 
basis of their shared pilgrimage experience. Furthermore, the communion with 
fellow pilgrims Enes experienced in Mecca motivated him to become more act- 
ive in the local mosque community in his Dutch hometown. In his position as 
member of the mosque board, he is able to apply and develop his professional 
management skills. His new engagement with Islam that resulted from his pil- 
grimage thus involves both agency and communion. 

Asmae is likewise seeking a new balance between agency and communion. 
In terms of agency, she interprets her pilgrimage experiences as a crucial step 
in her journey toward a more liberal Islam that allows her to make her own 
choices and distance herself from the demands and restrictive environment of 
her family. In terms of communion, she moves away in the stories about her 
subsequent pilgrimage journeys from her family towards her friends and even- 
tually her husband. Similar to what can be observed in Enes' stories, different 
modalities of agency and communion intertwine and mutually reinforce each 
other in her narrations; as her relationships with significant others in her life 
change, Asmae's sense of agency increases. Interestingly, her sense of empower- 
ment is very much linked to the relationship with her husband; she relies heav- 
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ily on his orchestration and interpretation of the couple’s hajj performance. 
This comes to the fore, for example, in the frequent use of the plural ‘we’ that 
appears in the narrations about her fourth pilgrimage journey. By telling her 
that she can take a more relaxed stance, it is her husband who provides legit- 
imacy to the liberal Islamic approach that speaks to Asmae. 

Besides interpreting their pilgrimage experiences in terms of equipping 
them for adult life, what also transpires in Enes’ and Asmae’s stories is a view 
on the pilgrimage to Mecca as something to be enjoyed rather than purely an 
act of atonement or obedience in preparation to death. In this respect, Asmae 
is most explicit in presenting the pilgrimage as a ‘present’ given to her by God, 
which she understands both as a spiritual ‘boost’ and a time-out from the com- 
plexities of everyday life. 

For my analysis here, two points in the narrations of Enes and Asmae stand 
out in particular. First of all, conceiving of their pilgrimage experiences as a 
sign that God approves of them and intervenes to help them reinforces their 
future-oriented views on the significance of the pilgrimage in their earthly lives. 
Both Enes and Asmae discuss their experiences predominantly in terms of 
self-realization and personal growth. Enes summarizes the significance of the 
‘umra for him in terms of ‘step into a new chapter’, cleansing the soul and body 
and seeking forgiveness from God for his previous ‘naughty life: The pilgrim- 
age experience offered him a ‘calm’ that enabled him to settle down. Asmae 
describes her pilgrimage experiences as ‘growing into myself’ and discovering 
what she really wants for her life. 

Secondly, in keeping with an emphasis on personal growth, both Enes and 
Asmae speak of God in terms of a loving and nurturing power. For Enes, this is 
more or less in line with how he was raised. His parents taught him to approach 
Islam as a guideline to learn how to be a ‘good’ person, similar to alternat- 
ive sources that non-Muslims may draw from. Also, rather than threatening 
him with a relentless God as a way to control him, his parents allowed their 
son to experiment with different lifestyles and emphasized his responsibility 
for his own deeds. Asmae’s parents, to the contrary, presented their daughter 
with the image of a punishing God. The Muslim student association that she 
joined in her university years, however, allowed her to develop a more per- 
sonal relationship with God. Subsequently, her husband taught her that it is 
okay to be ritually relaxed. Eventually, being introduced to a new perspective 
that emphasizes one’s personal relationship with God, Asmae’s hajj experience 
marked the culmination of her religious journey into her realization that ‘it’s 
alright how I am’. 

As I have discussed more elaborately elsewhere, the conception of God as 
a loving entity and an interpretation of the pilgrimage to Mecca in terms of 
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its contribution to self-realization can be discerned more generally among the 
children of Muslim migrants who grew up in the Netherlands (Buitelaar 2020; 
Beekers 2015, 145). This stance strongly resonates with a modern conception 
of personhood in terms of an ‘authentic self’. The idea of an ‘authentic self’ 
implies an understanding of life according to which each individual should 
realize their own way of life through self-exploration and self-expression rather 
than ‘surrendering to conformity with a model imposed from the outside, by 
society, or the previous generation, or religious or political authority’ (Taylor 
2002, 83).?2 

Looking through the lens of modern subjectivity in terms of an ‘authentic 
self’, the pilgrimage accounts of Enes and Asmae appear to have much in com- 
mon. The stories of both research participants illustrate how the polysemous 
Islamic tradition intertwines with other globalized social imaginaries to con- 
struct modern Muslim personhood (cf. Jung 2016). Although his grandfather 
features prominently as a role model in his pilgrimage stories, Enes reiterated 
that he had found his way to God independently. By underscoring his personal 
agency and the voluntary character of his religious development, he emphas- 
ized his personal motivation to conduct the pilgrimage and his strong commit- 
ment to worshipping God. Similarly, a notion of free choice underlies Asmae's 
view that rather than having to conform with the model of Islam imposed on 
her by her parents, she is entitled to follow her own path and become the kind 
of Muslim she wants to be. In this sense, both Enes’s and Asmae’s stances are 
in line with modern conceptions of Muslim subjectivity according to which 
‘submitting to God’, as the literal translation of the word Islam indicates, is con- 
sidered to be more authentic and sincere if it is done voluntarily (Jouili 2015, 
37; Fadil 2008; Mahmood 2005). 

At the same time, resonating with a general conception among Muslims 
that pilgrims are ‘called by God’ (cf. Al-Ajarma 2020), both Enes and Asmae 
interpret having been able to visit Mecca as a direct sign or intervention by 
God. Enes interpreted the fact that he happened to be present in the mosque 
when the call for a next ‘umra trip was announced as a sign that God was help- 
ing him to get back on the straight path. Likewise, Asmae conceives of each 
visit to Mecca as an opportunity granted to her by God with a purpose. Like- 
wise, she presents the fact that she and her husband managed to catch a lift to 
Muzdalifa after disregarding the rule of gender-segregation and falling asleep 


22 Although the discourse of the ‘authentic self’ suggests a liberation from conventional 
social constraints, it also dovetails with the demands of today’s global neoliberal polit- 
ical economy by carrying with it the normative imperative to take full responsibility for 
one’s own life and wellbeing. 
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together in a tent in Mina as a sign from God that he did not disapprove of 
their behaviour and that it is alright to go their own way rather than adapt to 
the group. 

Asmae’s narrations about operating independently from fellow pilgrims 
not only points to how her interpretations of the pilgrimage experience are 
informed by her desire for specific modalities of agency and communion 
related to her specific phase in life, but also sheds light on the import of gender 
in her experiences. Her stories diverge significantly from Enes’ account in terms 
of references to gendered dimensions of the pilgrimage. The presence of fel- 
low pilgrims in Enes' and Asmae's narratives is a case in point. While Asmae's 
account contain several references to her fellow travellers, they are conspicu- 
ously absent in Enes’ stories; he only mentions chance encounters with pil- 
grims from other countries that he very much enjoyed. I would argue that 
Enes’ feeling free to do and go as he pleases, such as spending most of his 
time near the Ka‘ba rather than returning to the hotel to sleep, points to the 
genderedness of his experiences. As a male pilgrim he does not need a mahram 
as Asmae did on her pilgrimage trips. Also, as I describe in my contribution 
with Khadija Kadrouch-Outmany elsewhere in this volume, several women 
who participated in my research reported that female women are expected 
to adapt to their fellow pilgrims in the group far more than male pilgrims 
are. 

Indeed, when looking through the lens of gender, in certain respects Asmae's 
narrative is the mirror image of Enes’ pilgrimage account. The red thread that 
runs through Asmae’s stories concerns the empowering effect the hajj has on 
her efforts to liberate herself from social conventions, more specifically to break 
free from a restrictive parental milieu characterized by gender discrimination. 
By contrast, Enes felt empowered by the pilgrimage in the sense of its helping 
him to develop the willpower to withstand the enticement of an excess of free- 
dom and to adopt a more disciplined life. Although he did not address gender 
in his stories—or perhaps precisely because he did not problematize it—his 
account is equally gendered as Asmae's. He volunteered the information about 
his liberal upbringing early in the interview, and mentioned it again several 
times as the interview progressed. Considering that his father is not principled 
about abstaining from alcohol and that his mother has only recently started 
to perform the saldt, it is likely that, indeed, the freedom Enes enjoyed as he 
grew up is due to the more liberal religious style of his parents. Since Enes’s 
only sibling is also male, it would be difficult for him to answer the question to 
what extent his gender played a role in the freedom of movement and space 
for exploration that his parents allowed him. What can be established is that 
not relating their freedom of movement to gender occurred more generally 
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among male interviewees.?? The majority of female interlocutors, to the con- 
trary, addressed gender restrictions frequently, both in the stories about their 
upbringing and in stories about their pilgrimage experiences, such as the need 
to be accompanied by a mahram (also see Al-Ajarma 2021; Thimm 2021; Buite- 
laar and Kadrouch-Outmany elsewhere in this volume). 

I would argue that Enes' struggle to curb his freedom, and Asmae's fight to 
expand hers, not only shaped how each interpreted their pilgrimage experi- 
ence, but also informed their religious trajectories more widely. The contrasting 
motives that characterize their accounts can be linked, for example, to the 
emphasis on sensing the divine in Enes' pilgrimage stories and the focus on 
life lessons in Asmae's narrations. Although both Enes and Asmae longed to be 
touched by the pilgrimage and much appreciated its overall spiritual ambience, 
Asmae was more strongly oriented towards the historical and deeper meanings 
of the pilgrimage rites and sites than Enes. Similarly, she also reflected much 
on the life lessons they had in store for her. This is directly related to her search 
for a spiritual home where she can feel more truly herself than in what she 
experiences as the restrictive religious atmosphere in her parental home and 
an exclusivist environment at work. 

In comparison to Asmae, Enes clearly represents a less reflexive religious 
style. Following the advice of his grandfather, he had deliberately not looked 
up much information about the pilgrimage to Mecca beforehand but focused 
on letting himself be overwhelmed by the experience. The significance of the 
ritual for him pertained predominantly to its potential to provide him a trans- 
formational experience that would help him make a new start. As I read his 
pilgrimage account, contrary to Asmae, he was not in search for religious know- 
ledge, let alone for new, liberating interpretations of the pilgrimage ritual. For 
him what counted first and foremost was the powerful effect of the umra and 
the sojourn in Mecca on his body and mind. He hoped that experiencing this 
power might fortify him and help him adopt a more disciplined life style. 


To conclude, reading the pilgrimage accounts of Enes and Asmae through the 
lenses of age and gender sheds light on both commonalities and differences. 
The comparison of their stories indicate that the commonalities relate mostly 
to their positions as modern, middle class Dutch Muslims in emergent adult- 
hood, while the differences pertain to their gendered experiences both in their 
daily lives in the Netherlands and during the pilgrimage to Mecca. Moreover, 


23 Male interviewees often did mention restrictions in their freedom of movement during 
childhood by having had to attend mosque lessons at times that their non-Muslim friends 
were free to play or do sports. 
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by zooming in on the life stories of Enes and Asmae, I hope to have demon- 
strated that embedding pilgrimage accounts within the wider context of the 
narrators’ biographies enhances our understanding of how the significance of 
the pilgrimage to Mecca to individual pilgrims relates to life-cycle transitions 
and their relationships at home.?* While the more thematic approach that this 
chapter shares with the chapters to follow provides insights in how their spe- 
cific positionality informs the ways contemporary pilgrims appropriate their 
Islamic heritage to make it meaningful in their daily lifeworlds, the ‘travel 
biography’ approach that this chapter shares with the discussion of histor- 
ical accounts in the preceding chapters draws attention to how what pilgrims 
identify as key events in their personal lives also contributes to the experience 
and meanings of the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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CHAPTER 11 


'Beyond Words': Moroccan Pilgrims' Narrations 
about Their Ineffable Hajj Experiences through 
Stories about the Senses 


Kholoud ALAjarma 


1 Introduction 


A group of female tailors from Fes gathered in Hanan's workshop to help design 
and prepare traditional Moroccan dresses, gaftans, and taqshitas. Hanan per- 
formed the hajj in 2006 and has been to ‘umra several times. When I asked 
Hanan about her experience in Mecca, her first reaction was a sigh followed 
by a few seconds of silence. She then told me that if I wanted to learn about 
the experience of being in Mecca, I should go to visit it myself because—as she 
saw it—that was the only way one would understand the importance of the 
journey and the feelings she experienced. In her words: 'The pilgrimage was 
an unforgettable experience, and 'a chance in a lifetime to experience a place 
that is better than any other place’ When Hanan's neighbour, Amina, joined 
us, I learned that she too had been on hajj. Hanan suggested that Amina too 
should tell me about her journey to Mecca. Amina's response to the suggestion 
was this comment: "What is there to say? That experience cannot be described 
with words! 

Many Moroccan pilgrims I talked to during my research on the socio-cultural 
embeddedness of the hajj—the pilgrimage to Mecca—in present-day Moroc- 
can society used similar words and images to Hanan and Amina In their 
narratives, my interlocutors often insisted that many events and moments of 
their pilgrimage experience were 'beyond words' and that one 'has to person- 


1 Qaftan in Morocco is commonly used to mean a one-piece dress worn exclusively by women, 
both as an everyday outfit and haute-couture attire—depending on the material. Taqshita (a 
loanword from Tamazight) is a two-piece version of the gaftan that is worn with a large belt, 
primarily on formal occasions. 

2 The narratives discussed in this chapter are based on data collected during my 18-month 
ethnographic study of Muslim pilgrimage in Morocco between the summer of 2015 and 
winter of 2017. For a discussion of this fieldwork, see Al-Ajarma and Buitelaar (forthcoming 
2023). 
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ally experience the journey to understand it.’ Despite the insistence that the 
hajj pilgrimage defies verbal expression, my interlocutors often used readily 
understandable sensory terminology as means to convey this ineffable exper- 
ience. Through this sensory lexical field, they sought to recount details of the 
holy sites they visited, the people that they encountered, the food that they 
ate, and the prayers they recited or heard. Over time, I came to understand that 
the realm of sensory experience offered an avenue for sharing experiences that 
the pilgrims perceived as extraordinary by using language with which everyone 
could connect. Therefore, the senses became a point of entry to the powerful 
emotions and awe that were encountered during hajj. 

In this chapter, I reflect on the emphasis placed on sensory experiences in 
the stories of Moroccan pilgrims as a way to express emotional responses to 
significant moments and encounters during the hajj. I examine the pilgrim- 
age experience through Birgit Meyer's concept of a ‘sensational form’, which 
helps to highlight the ways in which pilgrims express and interpret different 
moment of their hajj journey (cf. Meyer 2006). I also identify and discuss the 
dimensions of the pilgrimage that inspire the assertion by pilgrims that their 
experience is indeed ‘beyond words’. I argue that by referring to their five senses 
as a medium of expression, pilgrims aim to present their religious and spiritual 
connectedness to the holy sites they visited during their pilgrimage, their piety 
in performing the ritual, and the authenticity of their experience. At the per- 
sonal level, I argue that the use of senses when describing the pilgrimage allows 
individual pilgrims to memorialize sacred time and space upon return by nar- 
rating their embodied experiences of hajj. At the group level, sharing the hajj 
experience stimulates feelings and emotions for both those who have previ- 
ously been to hajj and those who have not. 


2 Pilgrimage as a Sensory Experience 


Since the 1980s, several scholars have advocated a research perspective that 
takes into account the role of senses and emotions in understanding how social 
worlds are shaped (de Witte 201; Meyer 2009; 2006; Howes 200331991; Feld 
1991; 1982; Stoller 1989). Anthropological writings on the senses initially tended 
to explore specific sensory domains, such as sound, taste, smell, or touch (cf. 
Feld 1991; Stoller 1989) and critiqued the predominantly visual focus of much 
anthropology. Anthropologists focus not simply on individuals’ sensory exper- 
ience, but also on the attribution of meaning to those physical experiences, 
including the capacity of the sensory to affect deep, abstract feelings and emo- 
tions. Addressing the role of sensory experiences in the formation of religious 
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subjectivities and communities, Birgit Meyer explains that sensational forms 
make possible a sensory involvement with, and access to, the transcendental: 


Sensational forms (...) are relatively fixed, authorized modes of invok- 
ing, and organizing access to the transcendental, thereby creating and 
sustaining links between religious practitioners in the context of particu- 
lar religious organizations. Sensational forms are transmitted and shared, 
they involve religious practitioners in particular practices of worship and 
play a central role in forming religious subjects. (...) The notion of ‘sen- 
sational forms’ can also be applied to the ways in which material reli- 
gious objects—such as images, books, or buildings—address and involve 
beholders. 


MEYER 2006, 9 


In their ability to make the transcendental accessible, Meyer argues, sensa- 
tional forms play a key role in constructing religious subjects and communities; 
the ways the transcendental is experienced and invoked in the here and now 
underpins individual and collective identities (ibid.). 

My research findings confirm that sensory experiences—as described by 
pilgrims—can be awe-inspiring and appear to be beyond comprehension (cf. 
Meyer 2015). Pilgrims tended to speak about their religious or spiritual experi- 
ence by describing its effect on their bodies. For example, one pilgrim spoke 
about her hair standing up when she saw the Ka‘ba and feeling shivers on 
her skin when she visited the Prophet’s Mosque. I would argue that my inter- 
locutors often described the pilgrimage as an emotionally powerful experience 
exactly because of its strong impact on the senses. Meyer further describes 
the role of sensational forms in the construction of religious subjectivities and 
communities with the term ‘aesthetic formation’. According to Meyer, aesthetic 
dimensions of religion are central in generating shared sensory experiences. 
These shared experiences are not to be seen as mere expressions of a com- 
munity's beliefs and identity, as in Benedict Anderson's notion of the ‘imagined 
community’ (Anderson 1983), but they are also actively involved in an ongo- 
ing process of constructing or making religious subjectivities and communit- 
ies: 


‘Aesthetic formation’ captures very well the formative impact of a shared 
aesthetics through which subjects are shaped by tuning their senses, 
inducing experiences, molding their bodies, and making sense (...). 


MEYER 2009, 7 
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Bodily responses as well as emotions evoked during the pilgrimage, however, 
do not exist separately from socio-culturally inflected collectively shared mean- 
ings attributed to the pilgrimage experiences (Al-Ajarma 2020). Marjo Buite- 
laar (2015) points out the importance of understanding specific instances of 
hajj performances within their wider historical and cultural contexts, thus testi- 
fying that the hajj is a living tradition in Islam. While sensory experiences 
provide a framework for emotions, I shall argue that socio-cultural discourses 
and expectations about emotions attached to a specific experience also shape 
that sensory experience in an interactive manner (cf. Davies 2015 Schielke 
2010, 10). By looking at the sensory dimension of the pilgrimage experience, 
I highlight ‘the lived and emergent nature of the senses’ as well as ‘the cul- 
tural embeddedness of sensory experience’ (Porcello et al. 2010, 53). Following 
Davidson and Milligan who argue that ‘most immediate and intimately felt 
geography is the body’ (Davidson and Milligan 2004, 523, italics in the original 
text), I discuss how pilgrims use the five bodily senses in their recollections of 
the pilgrimage experience. 


3 Sight: ‘You Have to See to Understand’ 


In his discussion of the early Muslim intellectual al-Jahiz (d. 255AH/869CE), 
Christian Lange demonstrates that common views that link the primacy 
bestowed on the eye over the other sense organs to the European enlighten- 
ment and theorize that Oriental societies privilege nonvisual senses do not 
stand the test of evidence (Lange 2022a, 1; 2022b). Similar to the importance 
that al-Jahiz accorded to the eye, sight was the most dominant sensory exper- 
ience described by my interlocutors. They spoke about their first encounters 
on hajj, starting with their arrival in Mecca, its lights, buildings, and mosques, 
moving to the sight experience of significant places like the Grand Mosque of 
Mecca, the Ka'ba, the hills of al-Safa and al-Marwa, ‘Arafa, and the Prophet’s 
Mosque and his tomb. Pilgrims also described the people they encountered by 
commenting on the diversity of their appearances along with the numbers they 
noted in crowds and at gatherings in Mecca, Mina, ‘Arafa, and Medina. Despite 
the great diversity of narratives, narrations about seeing the Ka'ba for the first 
time were accorded greatest significance by most pilgrims. In a conversation 
with Yusra, a pilgrim from Rabat who performed the hajj with her husband in 
2014, she recollected her arrival in Mecca as follows: 


Itook a nap on the bus taking us from the airport to Mecca; when I woke 
up my husband said that we just entered the city ... I looked out of the 
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window and screamed to my husband: ‘Where is the Ka‘ba; I cannot see 
it! I thought that I would see the Ka‘ba first thing when entering Mecca. 
My husband said: ‘Be patient ... be patient ... We will see it when we go to 
the Grand Mosque’ 


Yusra described seeing the Ka‘ba as a moment that she had longed for. She 
was only satisfied when she was finally able to stand in front the Kaba and 
physically see it. Amina and Hanan, the two women from Fes mentioned in 
the introduction, described their first sight of the Ka‘ba as an unforgettable 
moment that brought them both to tears. Many pilgrims described that see- 
ing the Ka‘ba invoked a range of other bodily sensations, including shivering, 
cold skin, or instant feelings of strength. For example, Ruqayya, a pilgrim from 
Fes, described her experience as follows: 


My legs could not carry me anymore; my whole body refused to move. I 
was like a stone ... I sat down, my head on the shoulder of my sister-in-law. 
It was as if something was going on under my skin. Then I felt something 
pinching my skin ... It was like I was struck by energy that I could not tell 
where it comes from. Then I stood, I felt I was strong, and I circled the 
Kaba in full strength. 


The physical impact of seeing the Ka‘ba on Ruqayya was so immense that her 
habitual leg pain when walking vanished. When Ruqayya described how she 
had felt her skin being pinched, she pinched my leg to convey the bodily sensa- 
tion to me. Like Rugayya, many of my interlocutors described sudden strength, 
disappearance of physical pain, and seeing flashes of colours, all of which were 
the result of one sensory experience—the sight of the Ka‘ba—that stimulated 
other physical responses. Yusra, for example, told me: 


As I was performing tawaf around the Ka‘ba someone stepped on my foot 
... I only knew about it later when I went to the hotel and found that my 
foot was swollen in red and blue ... I did not sense it when I was perform- 
ing tawaf. 


Many pilgrims described the Ka‘ba as a place embedded within, and pos- 
sessing, a powerful force, probably due to the religious significance of the 
site. Therefore, many pilgrims talked about being 'overwhelmed with emotion' 
upon seeing the Ka'ba, being ‘moved to tears’, ‘unable to hear people’ around 
them, or ‘frozen in the moment’ The sight of the Ka‘ba when standing in front 
of it for the first time is arguably a 'totemic' image, the apex of the pilgrimage 
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journey, and therefore often mentioned in hajj narratives (Al-Ajarma 2020). By 
using the term ‘totemic’ I seek to convey a spiritual relationship that pilgrims 
assume with the Kaʻba.? A totemic object is a physical one that has acquired 
symbolic representation and even spiritual qualities and connotations. A totem 
becomes a focal point for the entire group to recognize its core significance and 
consequently venerate it. It seemed to me that this was what the Ka'ba repres- 
ented for many pilgrims. 

When pilgrims spoke about seeing a significant place like the Ka‘ba, they 
often pointed out the spiritual rewards of their experience. Sami, an old pil- 
grim I met in Casablanca, told me about the importance of looking at the Ka'ba, 
referring to God's reciprocal gaze on humanity: 


God, Almighty, looks each night upon the people of earth. The first He 
sees are the people of the Haram ... He forgives those He sees circumam- 
bulating, those He sees praying, and those standing in front of the Ka'ba.^ 


Sami mentioned a hadith of the Prophet Muhammad according to which God 
sends 120 blessings to descend on the Ka‘ba and those around it every day: 60 
blessings for those who do tawaf, 40 for those who pray, and 20 blessings for 
those who look at the Ka/ba.5 The mere sight of the Ka'ba, then, is believed to 
be a central element for Muslims receiving blessings. Arguably, the religious 
texts through which pilgrims learn about holy sites are brought to life for them 
when they perform the pilgrimage and may precondition, or at least influence, 
the construction of their experience. Such prior knowledge of the religious 
importance of Ka‘ba may also contribute to personal reflections that pilgrims 
sometimes share, as was the case with Yusra: 


3 Spirituality in this chapter is understood as the feeling of personal connectedness with God 
which includes reflection or thinking about the self that would bring one closer to God (cf. 
Ahmad and Khan 2016). 

4 Sami'snarrative resonates with a paragraph by al-Ghazali:‘... the following is found in the tra- 
dition: “Verily God Most High looks upon the people of the earth each night. The first of those 
upon whom He looks are the people of the Sanctuary (Haram), and the first of the people 
of the Sanctuary upon whom He looks are the people in the Sacred Mosque (al-Masjid al- 
Haram). Those whom He sees performing the circumambulation He forgives; those whom 
He sees praying He forgives; and those whom He sees standing with their faces toward the 
Kaba He forgives”’ (1853, vol. 1. 307); see also Campo (1991). 

5 Areference to this hadith can be found in al-Mujam al-Awsat, a hadith collection book of 
Tabarani (1995, vol. 4, 381). Also, al-Azraqi in Kitab Akhbar Makka [‘Book of Reports about 
Mecca] stated that ‘Whoever looks at the Ka‘ba with faith and belief, his sins will drop as 
leaves drop from a tree' (1964, vol. 2, 9). 
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I cannot describe how I felt when I saw the Ka'ba ... There were so many 
emotions all over me at once ... Then I thought: ‘I feel all this in front of 
the Ka‘ba which is only a building; how then will I feel when I meet God 
on Judgment Day?' 


The importance of the visual experience is often reflected in the souvenirs and 
artifacts, depicting key sites that Moroccans bring from Mecca and Medina or, 
less frequently, purchase locally for their own use or to share with relatives and 
friends. Images of the Ka‘ba or the Grand Mosque of Mecca were displayed in 
almost every house that I visited in Morocco. In the house of a pilgrim I visited 
in Fes, for example, there was a large wall hanging, approximately 100 inches 
(254 centimeters) in width, depicting the Ka‘ba and pilgrims cirrumambulating 
it. Framed pictures of the Grand Mosque of Mecca or the Prophet’s Mosque in 
Medina, or both, were hung in people’s places of work, bus stations, restaurants, 
and sweetshops in the market. These photographs captured both the strength 
of the personal experience and the shared community experience. Pilgrims not 
only shared gifts and souvenirs, but also their experiences, stories, and memor- 
ies with family members and friends, insisting on the significance of what they 
saw and experienced. Many pilgrims echoed the words of Hanan who told me: 


Had I not known that I have been to those holy places and saw them in 
my own eyes, I would have thought it was a dream ... You have to see with 
your own eyes to understand (...). 


To underscore the importance of seeing the Ka'ba, I will close this section with a 
tale told to me by Lubna, a woman from Mohammedia; the story had circulated 
via Facebook, possibly changing in the process, but it nevertheless illustrates 
the point I wish to convey here. In the story, a woman goes on hajj but fails to 
see the Ka'ba. She panics and cries. People around her point at the Ka'ba but 
she insists she cannot see it. When she later asks a scholar, he tells her that she 
must have committed a grave sin. The woman confesses that she was involved 
in black magic to harm others. The moral of the story, as explained by Lubna, 
is that the woman was punished by God for her immoral deeds by precluding 
her from seeing the Ka'ba at the very moment all pilgrims aspire to see it. 

I interpret the story as reflecting the central religious significance of the 
Ka'ba, not just the desire to see it but, importantly, as a symbol of merit, in 
a spiritual sense. To see it is a sign from God, who sees and knows all, that a pil- 
grim is accepted. This significance might be a reminder of the metaphor of God 
looking at the pilgrims even as they look at the Ka‘ba. For some pilgrims, the 
act of seeing the Ka‘ba validates their sense of worthiness and perhaps even 
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FIGURE 11.1 Living room in a Moroccan house with wall painting of the Kaba 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY AL-AJARMA IN FES, AUGUST 4, 2015 


spiritual success, invoking a feeling that God is aware of everyone’s conduct. 
The failure of the sinner in the story to see the Ka‘ba reasserts the moral imper- 
ative to live a worthy life, which will enable spiritual inclusion in the apex of 
the faith— seeing the Ka‘ba. 


4 Soundscapes: ‘One Goes to Hajj when Hearing God Call’ 


Vocal practices are an important element for performing pilgrimage rites. One 
of the first soundscapes pilgrims are immersed within, and talk about later, is 
the talbiya, the prayer invoked by pilgrims as an expression of their determin- 
ation to perform the hajj. Pilgrims participate in this sound creation process 
once dressed in their ihrām and continue to repeat it until they reach Mecca: 


Here I am at Your service, O Lord, Labbayka Allahumma labbayk; 
Here I am; You have no partners. Labbayka là shartka laka, Labbayk; 
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Yours alone is all praise; Inna al-hamda, 
and all bounty; Wa al-ni‘mata; 
Yours alone is the sovereignty. Laka wa-l-mulk; 
You have no partners. La sharika lak. 


Regardless of their different languages and backgrounds, all pilgrims take part 
in creating this soundscape and collectively preparing themselves for the pil- 
grimage. In the words of Mousa, a pilgrim from Fes: 


When pilgrims start the talbiya, they all chant together ‘Here I am’. Every 
pilgrim would say this as an answer to the call of the Almighty, Who, in 
the Quran commands Prophet Ibrahim in sūra 'al-Hajj': ‘And proclaim 
unto mankind the pilgrimage.’ Whenever I hear talbiya, I remember my 
pilgrimage (...).6 


For Mousa, participating in the talbiya and hearing other pilgrims chant it was 
an aural memento of the hajj, recalling moments of being immersed within his 
pilgrimage experience. Mousa accounted for his ability to perform the hajj as 
being his answer to God's call, that of Prophet Ibrahim, and later Muhammad 
(Al-Ajarma 2020). According to Jamal, a pilgrim from Casablanca, no one can 
go to Mecca or perform the pilgrimage unless they hear God's call. ‘When 
you hear the call, you should go to Mecca and perform the pilgrimage; Jamal 
pointed to his ear as he told me these words, indicating the sense of hear- 
ing. 

Another sound was also significant for my interlocutors: the adhan or call for 
prayer that Muslims hear five times a day during their pilgrimage. Although my 
interlocutors are familiar with the call for prayer in their daily lives in Morocco, 
hearing it in Mecca implies another layer of significance. As Mousa put it: the 
adhan ‘unifies all pilgrims in one heart in sacred moments at a sacred place. 
In addition to the daily prayers, many pilgrims pointed out the particular signi- 
ficance of the call for the janaza (funeral) prayer.’ For the duration of the hajj, 
this prayer takes place five times a day after every mandatory prayer. For several 
of my interlocutors, the janaza prayer was a constant reminder of death, that 


6 The full verse from the Quran reads as follows: ‘Proclaim the Pilgrimage to all people. They 
will come to you on foot and on every kind of swift mount, emerging from every deep moun- 
tain pass’ (Qur'an 22:27). According to Ibn Kathir, Ibrahim said to God: ‘“But my voice cannot 
reach all peoples" God responded: "You make the call, and We will deliver the invitation to 
all" (Ibn Kathir 1986 vol. 3, 216—217). 

7 The janaza prayer is part of the funeral ritual in Islam (cf. Kadrouch-Outmany 2016). 
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life is short, and that one should be more pious in their actions and deeds. In 
the words of Mousa: 


We prayed janaza after every prayer; after fajr, zuhr, 'asr, maghrib, and 
‘isha@ ... The call for janaza prayer every time it reminded me of death 
and of Judgment Day ... I felt that it was a call to remember human weak- 
ness and to be thankful for the life God has given me ... Then, I thanked 
God and I made du‘@ prayers asking God for mercy and forgiveness (...). 


The significance of supplication or du'à' prayers mentioned by Mousa was also 
highlighted by other pilgrims. Some of my interlocutors said that they per- 
formed their supplication prayers individually and others in groups, repeating 
du@ prayers after a hajj guide, from their phones, or by reading small booklets 
that they carried from Morocco or purchased in Mecca. 

Pilgrims did not only share experiences of actual aural patterns, but also 
spoke of auditory experiences that were beyond the natural. For example, in 
a women’s gathering in Fes, Ruqayya told a group of female relatives that dur- 
ing her pilgrimage she had encountered the following inexplicable experience: 


I was performing my tawaf around the Ka'ba when I heard someone call- 
ing... Amina... Amina... That'sthe name of my daughter! I looked around 
trying to identify where the sound might be coming from. But everyone 
was performing their tawaf ... Could it have been my imagination? Was it 
a divine call? I did not know what that meant! 


Upon asking a religious scholar in Mecca about her experience, Ruqayya 
learned that this might be a karama, an expression that means an extraordin- 
ary favour from God.? She was told that the meaning of her experience was that 
good fortune awaits her daughter. For Ruqayya, what she heard was a spiritual 
message that would stir her thoughts for a time afterwards. Two years later, 
Ruqayya's daughter Amina, indeed, performed hajj with her father, being the 
youngest in the family to do so; something that Ruqayya related back to her 
own seemingly extraordinary auditory experience in Mecca. 


8 Karama (pl. karamat) refers to the extraordinary favor given by God towards a human, often 
worked by Muslim mystics and saints (cf. Gardet 2012). 
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5 Smell: ‘The Mosque Smelled like Musk’ 


Out of the five senses, Moroccan pilgrims mentioned smell least of all. 
Although it was never in great detail, the discussion about smell was limited to 
three subjects: the cleanliness of mosques and their scents, the smell caused by 
unhygienic conditions in Mina, and perfumes or incense experienced in Mecca 
and Medina and then brought home as gifts. Several pilgrims commented on 
the cleaning process that takes place at the Grand Mosque of Mecca where 
throughout the day they saw large groups of workers cleaning the entrances to 
the mosque along with its bridges, minarets, and columns. Pilgrims told me that 
rosewater was used to scent the passages and hallways of the mosque. Bukhur 
or incense was burnt to scent the mosque between sunset and evening prayer, 
while the mosque's officials scented the Ka'ba's kiswa and Black Stone five times 
a day (cf. Bursi 2020).9 According to Mousa: 


Despite the large number of pilgrims coming and leaving the mosque, you 
would only smell perfumes ... The Grand Mosque is frequently cleaned 
and washed with Zamzam water ... When you sit there and just breath in 
and out or when you perform prayers; you can enjoy it ... It smelled like 
musk (...). 


Thus, when talking about the Grand Mosque of Mecca, my interlocutors only 
mentioned the good smells that they remembered when speaking about their 
pilgrimage experience. Smell, Margaret Kenna argues, is a strong mediator 
between sensual perception and the transcendent realm (Kenna 2005, 62-63). 
Indeed, this is recognized in the wide use of incense at holy sites and in religious 
ceremonies, arguably enhancing the sensory perceptions of the worshippers 
(cf. Howes 1991). 

Unlike the overwhelmingly positive responses by pilgrims regarding the 
cleanliness of the Grand Mosque and its positive smells, only a few pilgrims 
complained about their experience in Mina, which was mainly caused by the 
unhygienic conditions in the tent camp. In 2015, one of my interlocutors shared 
with me a video recording of Moroccan pilgrims at Mina who complained 
about the piles of trash built up near their tents. There is of course a difference 
between the immediate registering of dissatisfaction whilst on the pilgrimage 
and the act of narrating the hajj when it is over (cf. Buitelaar and Kadrouch- 


9 Bukhür is a blend of natural ingredients, mainly woodchips, which is used as perfume or 
incense. 
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Outmany elsewhere in this volume). In the narratives of hajj memories, pil- 
grims may emphasize the positive memories over the negative ones for a range 
of psychological and religious reasons (cf. Al-Ajarma 2020). I would argue that 
the narratives of pilgrims regarding their experiences may also be related to a 
hegemonic collective discourse in which it is mostly positive connotations that 
are ascribed to the pilgrimage (cf. Buitelaar 2020). It can similarly be related 
to the idea that pilgrims should exert sabr, patience, and tolerate slight dis- 
comforts or negative experiences during the pilgrimage and should refuse to 
be distracted from the main focus (cf. Buitelaar and Kadrouch-Outmany else- 
where in this volume). On the other hand, some pilgrims related that they had 
anticipated the hygiene standards in the Mina tent camp to be lower than in 
the hotels of Mecca. Furthermore, pilgrims’ social backgrounds can be a factor 
in differential experiences of matters such as cleanliness and hygiene issues 
(ibid.).1° 

My interlocutors also talked about bringing scents as gifts from Mecca, 
including scented bricks, bukhur, mixed with musk or agarwood, ‘id, as well 
as perfumes made from musk, ambergris, and Aquilaria.” These gifts are often 
given to family members and friends, signifying the social aspect of sharing the 
experience of hajj with those at home. Hassan, for example, told me that he 
brought scented perfumes for his relatives and some for his own personal use. 
The smell, he insisted, reminded him of his time in Mecca. In his words: 


I was introduced to the scent of ‘üd in the Grand Mosque of Mecca where 
it is regularly used ... I liked the smell very much ... I then recognized it 
in many other mosques that I visited in Mecca and Medina. It is a fra- 
grance that does not vanish easily ... I bought some for myself and some 
perfumes for my siblings as gifts to take home (...). 


On multiple occasions, I smelled td and bukhür in Moroccan houses. It was 
sometimes burned to remove the smell of cooked food, but more often simply 
to enjoy the calming scent. For pilgrims, these scents sometimes reignited and 
catalyzed connections and memories formed during the pilgrimage, enabling 
the experience to be accessed from the recesses of memory more fully. 


10 A Also see Aourid (2019) and Hammoudi (2006). 
11 ‘td is the Arabic name for agarwood/aloeswood soaked in fragrant oils and mixed with 
other natural ingredients (resin, ambergris, musk, sandalwood, essential oils, and others). 
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6 Touch: ‘When You Touch It, You Absorb the baraka’ 


In a recent article, Adam Bursi, highlights the disputed role of touching holy 
spaces during pilgrimage between those who associated it with pagan and idol- 
atrous practices and those who encouraged this practice (Bursi 2022). During 
my reseach in Morocco, many of my interlocutors told me about the import- 
ance of reaching the Ka‘ba, touching it, and, if possible, kissing the Black Stone, 
despite the fact that physical contact with the Ka‘ba is not mandatory. Here is 
how Hanan related her experience: 


When we were in Morocco, I wished that I would at least see the Ka‘ba and 
circumambulate it even if I was the furthest from it. But when we made 
it to the Kaba at night, it was crowded but not to a suffocating extent; so, 
I made my way through the crowd and I could reach the Ka‘ba. I touched 
it with my hands ... It was like absorbing the baraka at that holy site. 


In addition to the Kaba, pilgrims also spoke about touching other places of 
importance in Mecca and Medina, such as the areas in and around al-rawda 
al-nabawiya in the Prophet's Mosque in Medina. Al-rawda al-nabawiya (also 
known as riyad al-janna or rawda for short) has great significance among 
pilgrims. Following a famous hadith narrated by Prophet Muhammad, ‘That 
which is between my house and my pulpit is a garden from the gardens of Para- 
dise’ (Muslim 1983, book 15, hadith 572), many Muslims consider the rawda as 
a highly significant place that they wish to visit and in which they strive to per- 
form prayers. The rawda is also where the Prophet is buried (together with Abu 
Bakr and Umar, the first and second caliphs). I was also told by Moroccan pil- 
grims that supplications uttered in the rawda are never rejected. 

Despite the importance of the rawda, entrance into this space is limited. This 
is especially the case for female pilgrims who are allowed only into a small sec- 
tion of the rawda for shorter periods of time than those designated for men (cf. 
Kadrouch-Outmany and Buitelaar 2021). Female pilgrims are also prohibited 
from physically reaching the tomb of the Prophet. During my participant obser- 
vation of the umra in Medina, I joined a group of female pilgrims to visit the 
rawda at the time assigned to women (cf. Al-Ajarma 2020). Once at the rawda, 
however, each woman barely had time to pray two rak as of ritual prayer (often 
lessthan five minutes) before being obliged to withdraw by female guards. Feel- 
ing the urgency of being allowed to spend only a very short time at the rawda, I 
noticed that the expressions of these women often become very intense. Many 
women cried as they raised their hands in prayer and others rubbed their hands 
on the carpets or spread them on the walls surrounding the place. Some women 
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gathered around the marble pillars to touch them with their hands and kiss 
them. Using the tip of their index finger, I saw some women writing the outline 
of their names on the pillars before female guards noticed and physically forced 
them to leave. The gender privilege of men, the time limitations of women's vis- 
its, and the guards’ control seemed to hinder a spiritually satisfying experience 
(Al-Ajarma 2020). It seemed to me that female pilgrims—using the sense of 
touch—were compensating for other limitations, including their inability to 
reach the tomb of the Prophet, as they are neither permitted to see nor touch 
it (cf. Al-Ajarma 2021). 

For many of my interlocutors, the sense of touch seemed to be connected 
with the religious importance of the sites they visited, and they often described 
it as one of the many channels for deriving divine blessings or baraka. Baraka is 
believed to be found within physical objects, places, and people, which/whom 
are chosen by God (cf. Buitelaar 1993; Eickelman 1976). In Morocco baraka 
is often used to express an understanding of divine blessing, which could be 
obtained in many ways including the performance of pilgrimage itself and 
also other actions like visiting mosques, shrines, and even tombs of religious 
figures. In the eyes of many people, by obtaining the baraka through pilgrim- 
age or ziyara—and specifically mediated by the sense of touch—they transfer 
the efficacious power that they attribute to the divine into themselves. For 
many pilgrims, touching sacred places and objects becomes a tangible memory 
of blessing that they refer to when they narrate aspects of their pilgrimage 
experience. According to some, particularly traditionally inclined pilgrims, the 
baraka could even be transferred to others through touching the souvenirs 
and objects that the pilgrims brought home (cf. Buitelaar 2020; Al-Ajarma 
2018). 

When I joined my interlocutors to welcome their loved ones returning from 
the hajj in Morocco, I witnessed numerous encounters where returning pil- 
grims were welcomed with flowers, dates, milk, hugs, and kisses. What struck 
me most was how some members in the crowd would touch the hands, arms, 
or clothes of pilgrims and then rub their hands against their own face and 
arms, as if absorbing the baraka from returning pilgrims by touch transferal. 
This assumption was confirmed when I asked some of my interlocutors about 
these encounters. I was told by Sarah, a young woman from Mohammedia, that 
returning pilgrims possess baraka, having successfully completed the pilgrim- 
age and visited Mecca and Medina. Remembering her father's return from hajj, 
Sarah, told me: 


One of our family friends likes my father very much. When he returned 
from hajj, she visited us and kept holding his arm. He was shy and told her 
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to stop but the woman did not. The woman said that she wanted to have 
baraka because my father had visited the Prophet and the holy places in 
Mecca and Medina. 


This connection between touch and baraka seemed to be accepted by a con- 
siderable number of my interlocutors as a channel of accessing blessings. This 
came to the fore particularly when discussing the taste and power of Zamzam 
water, which I discuss next. 


7 Taste: ‘One Could Taste Communities and Cultures’ 


The main experience that my interlocutors talked about in relation to taste 
was that of Zamzam water.'? My interlocutors spoke about how they consumed 
large quantities of Zamzam water, especially after their tawaf around the Ka‘ba 
and throughout their stay in Mecca and Medina.?? They often discussed the 
taste of Zamzam water; some saying that it is distinctively different from tap 
or mineral water and others commenting on its ability to quench both thirst 
and hunger. On various occasions, my interlocutors described Zamzam water 
to me as ‘pure and colourless’ and ‘odorless’, or stated that ‘it has an authentic 
taste’, ‘it is mildly salty’ or ‘clean’. Here is how Ruqayya, a pilgrim from Fes, put 
it: 


In the Quran, God stated: ‘We made every living thing from water: 
Zamzam is not just any water; it is the most sacred and miraculous water 
... It has [blessings, KAA]; just think of how long it has existed, and it still 
satisfies millions of people ... The Prophet said: ‘Zamzam water is for what 
one intends to drink it for’! So, when you drink it, you should make a 


prayer (...). 


12 Zamzam water comes from the Zamzam well, which is located within the Grand Mosque 
of Mecca and is believed to be a miraculously granted source of water from God to Hajar, 
wife of Ibrahim and mother of Ishmael (cf. Chabbi 2012). 

13 .Forexample, in 2018 pilgrims consumed eight and a half million liters of water outside the 
pilgrimage season alone, according to a Saudi newspaper (cf. https://english.alarabiya.net 
/News/gulf/2018/08/16/Hajj-pilgrims-consume-8-mln-liters-of-Zamzam-water; Accessed 
20 August 2018). 

14 Referring to Quran 21:30. 

15 Referring to a saying by Prophet Muhammad: ‘The water of Zamzam is for whatever it is 
drunk for’ (Ibn Majah 1999, vol. 4, book 25, hadith 3062). 
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Like Ruqayya, many pilgrims emphasized the taste and consumption of 
Zamzam water in relation to its sacred character. Believing that ‘Zamzam water 
is what one intends it to be drunk for’, pilgrims assume that when one drinks 
it they will be healed through God; when one drinks it to quench their thirst, 
God is quenching it. In this sense, the water of Zamzam is seen as something 
transformative, possessing mystical and unique qualities, including baraka. 
According to my interlocutors, the baraka of Zamzam water is capable of being 
transmitted to those who did not personally visit Mecca for the pilgrimage. 
Consequently, those who visit Mecca carry back quantities of water for relat- 
ives and friends in Morocco. In a way, Zamzam water is considered a doorway 
to the realm of sacredness and spiritual experiences beyond the sensory. 

Pilgrims also discussed the taste of types of food they consumed during 
the pilgrimage. Since the meals that are distributed during the hajj are mostly 
provided as part of their travel package, comments on the food were limited to 
expressing a liking or disliking of its quality and quantity. During the voluntary 
‘umra pilgrimage, nonetheless, pilgrims have more time to explore food options 
as most meals need to be prepared by the pilgrims themselves or bought loc- 
ally (depending on the package provided through travel agencies). Pilgrims 
performing umra in ramadan were specifically vocal about their experience 
as they often shared breaking their fast at the Grand Mosque of Mecca (or in 
Medina) with other pilgrims in groups. For example, Hassan, a pilgrim from 
Safi, often expressed how much he had enjoyed spending ramadan in Mecca. 
In addition to the spiritual dimension of the experience, he explicitly appreci- 
ated sharing food with other pilgrims and tasting their dishes. He told me about 
the dishes he shared with Muslims from Egypt, Palestine, Malaysia, Bangladesh, 
and Turkey. Every sunset in the month of ramadan (as he spent all 30 days in 
Mecca), he would sit with a new group of people, place his food next to theirs, 
and enjoy conversations while everyone broke their fast. He relished both the 
food and the interactions, and, in a way, he was, literally, tasting the global 
Muslim community: 


At sunset, people would first break their fast with dates and water; 
something small to sustain us until we pray. After prayer, we had big 
meals ... Each group of people prepared and brought their traditional 
food; Moroccans would bring harira [traditional Moroccan lentil, chick- 
pea and tomato soup, KAA], bread and mint tea; Turkish pilgrims would 
bring rice cooked with meat or chicken ... Excellent foods that people 
shared together ... A friend of mine and I made sure to join different 
groups and share their food; not for the sake of eating but to taste their 
food and learn about their traditions ... I tried dried fish that was brought 
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from Niger, beef stew prepared by Sudanese pilgrims, and chicken and 
rice prepared by Indian and Pakistani pilgrims. 


Hassan embraced the diversity of food traditions that he described in much 
detail. In my estimation, of greater significance were the conversations that 
took place in these gatherings and the concept that tasting of different foods 
was, metaphorically, a way to experience diverse Muslim cultures and tradi- 
tions. Hassan described the foods he tasted in a social sense, as an activity that 
has a social and cultural value. He was not only satisfying his hunger but also 
nourishing his curiosity about other Muslims. He expressed much satisfaction 
in these encounters and fondly remembered fellow pilgrims with whom he 
shared more than meals. 


8 Reflections on Pilgrim’s Stories: Senses, Feelings, and Expectations 


The discussion of pilgrims’ stories about sensing Mecca illustrates that, 
although most Moroccan pilgrims insisted that their experience could not be 
described with words, the vocabulary of the senses was always present in what 
they shared about their pilgrimage. The senses were channels to remember, 
to imaginatively recreate and connect with the pilgrimage, and to connect 
with the Holy Places. In pilgrims’ passionate accounts about their encounters 
in Mecca and Medina, nevertheless, I noticed a recurrent pattern—such as 
crying when seeing the Ka‘ba for the first time. These encounters led me to 
question to what extent descriptions of sensory experiences during hajj were 
pre-determined by culturally transmitted narratives or influenced by the exper- 
ience of individual pilgrims. To illustrate the reasoning behind my query, I 
share one of numerous conversations in which pilgrimage experiences were 
discussed. This conversation took place between Salma, a young woman from 
Rabat who performed ‘umra, and her mother, who performed the hajj a few 
years earlier: 


Salma: I remember all the moments of my ‘umra trip; I cannot wait to go 
again ... 

Mother: You should try to go in ramadan ... After my hajj, I went for umra 
three times; my favourite was in ramadan ... But I always like to go to 
Mecca ... No doubt ... [Salma's mother laughed when she made the com- 
ment about her constant desire to go to ‘umra, KAA]. Umra in ramadan 
might be difficult as you would be fasting; but you can break the fast 
with Zamzam water and dates and join communal prayers ... remember 
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how people cried while the imam made du@ during tarawith prayers! .... 
My thoughts and soul were concentrating on ritual away from daily life 
here ... 

Salma: Yes, I also forgot about everything I left behind [in Morocco, KAA] 
I also cried, daruri [for sure, KAA] ... I cried when I visited the rawda in 
the Prophet's Mosque; I was less than three meters away from the Prophet 
and I felt his presence although I could not see his tomb ... But I did not 
cry when I saw the Ka'ba; I was surprised that I did not since many people 
do... 

Mother: I cried when I saw the Kaa ... I told you before ... 

Salma: Yes, I remember ... But I was mainly excited and in a happy mood. 
I could not wait to see the Ka‘ba ... It was larger than I had imagined and 
different from seeing it on TV. 

[Both women laugh at Salma’s comment about the size of Ka‘ba com- 
pared with footage that she had seen before her umra trip, KAA]. 

Salma: When I was at al-Safa and al-Marwa; I remembered my mother 
told me that a part of the original rocks of the hill were there ... It was not 
in my head but my mother told me to try to touch it to see what it felt like 
in the past ... 

Mother: Now there is a barrier between pilgrims and those rocks because 
peoplein the past would climb them to make prayers and would not come 
down ... 

Salma: Yes, many changes have been made to the place ... But I think it 
makes one have less feelings because I really would have wanted to live 
the things as they used to be in the past (...). 


The conversation in which Salma and her mother shared memories of time 
spent in Mecca and Medina carried on for three hours. Salma compared her 
own experience with that of her mother, especially when reflecting on emo- 
tional moments. Like other pilgrims, Salma went to the Grand Mosque of 
Mecca to perform ‘umra and to Medina to pray at the Mosque of the Prophet. 
She also followed her mother's recommendation and touched the rocks of the 
hills of al-Safa and al-Marwa. The link between Salma's desire and her mother's 
instruction to try to touch the rocks seemed to have exercised a deep influence 
on Salma, structuring her expectations. Salma's personal surprise that she did 
not cry when she saw the Ka'ba, for example, reflects an expectation of how 


16 — Tarawih literally ‘rest and relaxation’ refers to additional ritual prayers performed by 
Muslims at night after the ‘sha’ prayer during the month of ramadan. 
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one ought to react, created arguably by the narratives of others including her 
mother. Furthermore, the use of expressions like ‘for sure’ and ‘without doubt’ 
to point out being moved by the experience in a way suggests no other, less 
positive response was possible. When sharing experiences, mediated via the 
senses, Salma and her mother (and my interlocutors in general) were enga- 
ging in a cultural act that may condition people's expectations of what physical 
and emotional reactions they might expect to experience during the pilgrimage 
(cf. Buitelaar 2020). Both those who have performed the hajj and prospective 
pilgrims may thus— consciously or unconsciously—anticipate certain sensa- 
tions and emotions related to the various rites during the pilgrimage. This is 
unsurprising as the pilgrimage experience itself assumes such magnitude of 
importance for pilgrims that the narrations of that experience are laden with 
significance for them and for others. 

My intention here is definitely not to question the authenticity of the sens- 
ory experiences of individual pilgrims nor the meanings they relate to those 
experiences, but rather to reflect on these aspects in relation to the lexical 
label, ‘beyond words’, as a description that pilgrims often attributed to their pil- 
grimage. Since their feelings were ‘beyond words, pilgrims attempted to narrate 
their experiences through the five senses, using these medium to explain their 
reportedly ineffable experiences at religious sites. It seemed to me that when 
pilgrims described their experiences through the senses, they were engaging in 
acts of memory that fixed the experience both in their own minds and in the 
minds of those who listened. Sometimes these narratives stimulated expres- 
sions of longing towards the Holy Places among listeners. One example of how 
these feelings were expressed is the story of al-Hajja Zahra, a woman in her sev- 
enties, who performed the hajj in the 1990s and wished to visit Mecca again. 
Her husband, however, did not approve of her wish. In a women’s gathering at 
her house, following a conversation about a cousin’s visit to Mecca for umra, I 
heard Zahra whisper to a younger cousin: ‘I miss those places, I want to see the 
Ka'ba again, and to visit the Prophet ... I feel ... It is like there is fire burning in 
my chest; right here [hitting her chest, KAA]; As Zahra's eyes filled with tears, I 
could not tell if the feeling of fire in her chest was one of sadness that she could 
not visit Mecca again, of anger at her controlling husband who does not take 
her along with him when he goes to Mecca every year, or of longing to visit the 
Holy Places one more time. She could not voice the exact feelings she had but 
was clearly using references to her physical body and her senses to metaphor- 
ically to express her longing, dramatizing her message further with sighs and a 
heart-broken tone. 

In narrating the pilgrimage experience through references to the senses, pil- 
grims give voice to what they initially described to be ‘beyond words’. Being 
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overwhelmed by the sight of the Ka'ba, crying, and forgetting bodily pains, are 
some examples of emotions mediated by the senses. The ability to share what 
one saw, heard, touched, smelled, and tasted during the pilgrimage with others 
at home also stirs emotions in the listeners, such as their own happiness when 
they performed the pilgrimage or a longing to visit the Holy Places (again). After 
all, the ineffable is given form and made accessible via the senses. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Newlyweds and Other Young French Muslims 
Traveling to Mecca: Desires, Motivations and 
Senses of Belonging 


Jihan Safar and Leila Seurat 


In France, the hajj has recently become the object of particular attention. The 
number of departures has doubled from 10,000 to 20,000 pilgrims between 
2010 and 2012, standing at around 17,000 pilgrims per year since this date.! 
Alongside this enormous increase of pilgrims, other sociological developments 
can also be observed: the number of pilgrims with French citizenship has 
increased, including sub-categories of converts and young pilgrims. In 2014, 
pilgrims with French citizenship outnumbered foreign residents for the first 
time. Until recently, most Muslims postponed concluding their religious duties 
by performing the fifth pillar (hajj) at an advanced age. Today, younger genera- 
tions choose to visit Mecca in early adulthood, and thus hajj performance often 
marks a turning point in their religious trajectories. The number of women has 
also steadily increased in the last decades; women presently make up around 
50% of the total number of French pilgrims.” Parallel to the feminization of 
hajj, more and more couples perform the sacred journey, particularly within 
the first years of marriage. Most of the time, however, they do not travel as a 
couple but either accompany widowed mothers or invite their parents to join 
them. Finally, the journey is no longer considered a once-in-lifetime event; pil- 
grims returning regularly to Mecca either to perform repetitive hajj pilgrimages 
or to undertake the 'umra—the small pilgrimage—is a growing trend. 

By analysing the hajj and the 'umra practices of young French pilgrims, this 
chapter aims to shed light on developments in the religiosity and sociality of 


1 These numbers (until the year 2014) were given to us by a representative from the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. After 2014, the official statistics on the number of pilgrims from 
France are difficult to gather. The data we could gather from the hajj organizers and from the 
Saudi consul in Paris reveal however important gaps between the two sources in terms of the 
number of pilgrims. 

2 On their website, the travel organizer PartirenOmra indicates for example that in 2018, 80 96 
of its pilgrims were younger than 40 years old, while the number of males equalled the num- 
ber of females. Also, 8096 of the pilgrims travelled with their family; and out of them 5096 
were couples. 
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today’s young French Muslims. In particular, we seek to understand in what 
ways the pilgrimage to Mecca contributes to the empowerment of these young 
pilgrims. What motivates young Muslims to perform the pilgrimage? Why do 
they choose to visit Mecca so regularly? In addition to religious motivations, 
several factors will be examined in an attempt to explain a pilgrim's desire to 
visit the holy sites around Mecca—where the hajj and ‘umra are performed— 
and Medina, where the grave of the Prophet Muhammad is located. We argue 
that the current context of social and political discrimination in France is cent- 
ral for understanding any pilgrim’s desires and motivations. Another key factor 
is generational, migratory narratives. In this regard, to understand the motiva- 
tions of pilgrims to visit Mecca in addition to the circumstances in France as 
the home country of young pilgrims, the country of origin of their parents must 
also be taken into account. 

Two erroneous views continue to inform debates about Muslims in the 
French public sphere. The first view claims that leading a religious life is a way 
to compensate for the precarious existence of people living at the margins of 
modernity. This can be dispelled by considering the high cost of a hajj pack- 
age in France, which on average costs around 6000 euros per pilgrim, and the 
rising number of hajj participants from France with migration backgrounds. 
Together, these statistics indicate that today’s French Muslims with migrant 
backgrounds are fully integrated into the consumer society (Góle 2015). French 
pilgrims are, however, diverse in terms of their income bracket, varying from 
those who are unemployed to engineers and doctors.? This diversity confirms 
the emergence of a Muslim middle class and the presence of religious lifestyles 
in the marketing sphere (Haenni 2005). 

The second misconception is to interpret the intensification of religious 
practices as a decline in non-religious senses of belonging, such as language 
or nationality. In France, as elsewhere in European countries, migrants who 
visit their country of origin or participate in the pilgrimage to Mecca are often 
viewed by non-Muslim fellow citizens as withdrawing from the national com- 
munity. Indeed, an idea in the dominant French discourse is that Muslim cit- 
izens with migration backgrounds are more loyal to their ‘home’ countries 
Algeria, Tunisia or Morocco than to France. This chapter aims at demystifying 
such misconceptions. Furthermore, this chapter participates in anthropolo- 
gical literature in recent years that has begun to analyse the effects of global- 
ization on national and religious belonging, which includes examining public 


3 Young pilgrims often contribute to the payment of their parents’ pilgrimage, also illustrating 
their middle class positions. 
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controversies considering the loyalties of Muslims with migration. According 
to some scholars, migration and the resulting transnational senses of belong- 
ing destabilize the nation-state and notions of national identity (Cordero- 
Guzman, Smith and Grosfoguel 2001; Giddens 1991). For others, the increasing 
permeability of borders reinforces national and local identifications (Fourch- 
ard 2005; Hervieu-Léger 2001). Pilgrimage to Mecca clearly questions the 
assumption according to which the construction of national identities depends 
on strong and permanent geographical roots. We argue that the hajj and the 
‘umra are actually part of larger patterns of movement. Besides the fulfillment 
of one’s religious obligations, they also allow pilgrims to reconnect with their 
familial heritage, thus creating a link between Islam’s holiest sites, their country 
of residence, and their country of origin. 

Having operated in the margins of academic research for a long time, the 
study of ‘Islam de France’ in the late 1990s has resulted in a large body of liter- 
ature focusing either on the involvement of state institutions in the religious 
sphere or on notions such as ‘integration’, 'islamophobia' or ‘radicalization’. 
Despite its richness, there is a gap in this literature; it tends to not take into 
consideration the impact of globalization on the religious sphere. Sometimes 
perceived as a sign of an emotional attachment to the country of origin and 
other times as the adherence to the Wahhabi model, we propose to study the 
pilgrimage to Mecca in a wider social context in order to better understand 
French Muslims’ practices in their articulations with the observed forms of 
globalization. 

The first part of this chapter will show how performing the hajj at a young age 
enables pilgrims to represent themselves as messengers of the ‘true Islam’ freed 
from what they conceive of as the ‘superstitions’ inherited by their parents’ gen- 
eration. Also, visiting Mecca is part of a desire to re-appropriate their Islamic 
patrimony and to revalorize their cultural and religious heritage in response to 
perceived or experienced forms of discrimination. 

The second part will more specifically investigate the recent phenomenon 
of young couples performing the hajj and the meanings that these journeys 
have for them. A recent phenomenon among French Muslim communities is 
for brides to demand a package tour to Mecca as a dower (mahr). Compared 
to older generations, today’s trend to travel to Mecca as a couple points to a 
stance of gender equality in terms of sharing religious obligations and finan- 
cial responsibilities. 

The third part will underline the importance of analysing the hajj and 'umra 
as part of other forms of travel, including to the country of origin. If, on the one 
hand, young pilgrims disapprove of some of their parents’ religious practices, 
which in their eyes are based on religious ignorance, on the other hand, Mecca 
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appears to be a place where young Muslims reinitiate their parents into—what 
to them is—the ‘true Islam’. Mecca is also a place that paradoxically allows for 
areconnection with the country of origin. Indeed, after visiting the Holy Cities, 
pilgrims often initiate return trips to their country of origin, whether labeled or 
not in religious terms (hijra). It also appears that pilgrims mentally link Mecca 
to parental stories about past migration trajectories. 

This chapter is based on a joint study on the hajj market in France that the 
authors carried out by between 2016 and 2019, during which they collected 
over 150 interviews with various stakeholders in the hajj business. Most inter- 
views were with officials, guides, and hajj organizers, but their customers, that 
is, pilgrims, have also been interviewed. Our empirical data thus focuses on 
both the discourses of hajj tour leaders along with the stories of female and 
male pilgrims. The results of this study are also the outcome of a postdoc- 
toral research conducted by Leila Seurat^ and of additional semi-structured 
interviews conducted by Jihan Safar on the dower (mahr) issue during the pil- 
grimage. 

In this chapter, the term ‘French Muslims’ is used, because the majority 
of young pilgrims carry a double nationality. Our research participants were 
mostly young Muslims with migration backgrounds but also included converts. 
In addition to discourse analysis of the pilgrimage stories of our interlocutors, 
in order to grasp their subjectivities, we also paid attention to the biographies 
of individual pilgrims. 


1 Grasping a Cultural and an Islamic Patrimony beyond the Beliefs 
Inherited from the bled (country of origin) 


The trend among European young Muslims to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca 
at an early age reflects the individualization of religiosity. A large number 
of sociologists have demonstrated that religion has not disappeared among 
Muslims but is rather relocated, provoking an individualization of practices 
and beliefs. They argue that globalization has transformed the religious expres- 
sions and the relation between religion and citizenship. Marjo Buitelaar has 
shown how, in the case of Dutch Muslims, being embedded ‘in Islamic dis- 
courses of ethical self-formation, the hajj experience is also ‘merged with 
a modern liberal discourse on self-identity' (Buitelaar 2018). Therefore, the 
motivations of young French Muslims should be first and foremost understood 


4 European University Institute Florence 2017-2018. 
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as a desire to distinguish themselves from the religious styles of their parents 
and develop their own religiosity. 

For a majority of our interlocutors, the decision to undertake the hajj is 
related to the wish to fulfill the religious obligation for all Muslims, regardless 
gender, who are financially and physically able to perform it.5 Their ‘correct’ 
understanding of Islam makes them conceive of the hajj as an obligation to 
be performed as soon as possible. The fact that their parents did not perform 
the hajj during their youth but believed that it was better to postpone it until 
old age is seen as a misconception of religion, as, for example, Soraya, a 35 
years Algerian Berber woman, who arrived in France in 2004, and works as an 
accountant, stated: 


We need to undertake the hajj as soon as possible because the older you 
get, the more difficult it is. It's a fard (obligation). Our parents used to do 
it as part of tradition, but we don't follow traditions. The real Islam has 
nothing to do with the traditions inherited by our parents. 


This description shows that younger generations perceive a break between 
themselves and older generations with regard to Islamic practices. Younger 
generations present themselves as Muslims who know best how to believe and 
practice. Jaouad, a young Franco-Tunisian born in France in 1988, stated: 


My parents say to me: ‘Wait until you retire for the hajj’; but I have the 
physical and material abilities to go, so why shouldn't I go? Parents are 
full of misconceptions they brought with them from the days in the 
bled [place of origin, usually implied to be a rural area, authors]. They 
often came back from Tunisia with a hand of Fatima to hang on the 
wall. 


Several reasons were given by pilgrims to explain their motivations to perform 
the hajj. Many informants referred to the benefits of having accomplished the 
pilgrimage, such as the expiation of sins, while others referred to their fear of 
death. For them, death can announce itself any time. For this reason, it is prefer- 
able to perform the compulsory pilgrimage as soon as possible. Besides these 


5 Theobligation to perform the hajj concerns both men and women. A husband does not have 
the right to refuse the pilgrimage of his wife because it is an obligation ( fard) for all Muslims. 
While a wife must ask her husband's permission to go on hajj, his approval is not stipulated 
for the obligatory pilgrimage. However, if the hajj is supererogatory, a husband can refuse that 
his wife travels to Mecca. 
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explanations, it is also important to situate the hajj and the umra in the social 
and political context of the home country—in this case study, France. 

One of the main motivations our interlocutors mentioned for performing 
the pilgrimage is to acquire more knowledge about Islam. The decision to go to 
Mecca generally builds up by attending Arabic or Qur’anic courses in schools, 
mosques, or through eLearning. In particular, the close relationship between 
the teacher and their students amplifies the desire to travel with a religious 
teacher rather than with a classical hajj travel agency. During the pilgrimage, 
the teacher becomes a religious guide. The majority of preachers, such Abdel- 
moneim Boussenna and Rachid Eljay, recruit their ‘pilgrim-clients’ via their 
Facebook pages. Zeid, a 32 years Moroccan, and a bank employee who per- 
formed his hajj in 2019, explained: ‘I have chosen a guide and not a travel agency. 
My guide is an imam; he is not famous but I trust his ethics. Wahid, 33 years, 
a Franco-Tunisian working in IT, and a future pilgrim, argues similarly: ‘I will 
choose a guide and not an agency because the guide cares for his pilgrims.’ 

All of our interviews revealed the importance of the specific religious 
teacher or guide. Marwan Muhammad, the president of the non profit organ- 
ization ‘La plateforme des Musulmans’, also stresses the need to follow a good 


guide: 


The pilgrim goes on hajj in order to end up with a ‘white page’, to erase his 
past and live a better life. He needs the religious security to smooth his 
manasik (hajj rites). 


Also, in our interviews, pilgrims avowed being worried about not knowing 
enough about Islam. In such circumstances, the presence of a guide they trust 
appears decisive. However, Abir, a Franco-Moroccan born in France, was very 
disappointed by the guide during her last ‘umra: 


We hardly saw the guide! They only organized one meeting at the airport 
in Paris, that was all. We had no courses, no conferences. They pretended 
to be busy with the organization. 


Historically, the hajj was never organized around the figure of a religious 
teacher as a guide. The phenomenon of popular religious guides appears to be 
quite recent. And their success as a guide for these pilgrimages is not related to 
any specific certificate (ijaza) in Islamic scholarship. It seems that their rising 
popularity is more the result of the dynamics of social networks. These reli- 
gious leaders have their anchoring in French society and derive their popularity 
from their ability to speak to younger generations. This phenomenon reflects 
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the sociological change of pilgrim’s profiles: they are much younger, they desire 
to learn about the history and meaning of rites, and they seek a personal spir- 
itual experience rather than acting out rites as a sign of obedience only (cf. 
Buitelaar 2020). 

During the pilgrimage, the guide answers all kinds of questions related to 
the rites that make up the hajj, the kind and number of ablutions required, and 
the nature and appropriate moments for specific supplication prayers (du) 
and supererogatory prayers (nawafil). The guide also helps non-Arabic speak- 
ers to memorize the different supplications. If, in theory, any logistic guide is 
supposed to be able to answer these questions, in practice, the presence of a 
spiritual guide reassures the pilgrim: their journey will be organized around 
conferences (durus) where talks take place before entering the state of ihram 
or consecration. Such lectures are also held in the tents in Mina and at ‘Arafa 
during the hajj, while for 'umra, the preacher gives his talks in hotels and other 
venues and has more time to provide conferences (durüs) or initiate pilgrims 
to the appropriate Arabic formulas and prayers. 

An example of how pilgrims learn more about Islamic history is the battle of 
Uhud, a well-known battle between the followers of the Prophet Muhammad 
and the army of the Quraysh who ruled Mecca, which took place in 625CE. 
Most hajj and 'umra package tours include an excursion to the site where the 
battle took place at the mountain of Uhud, which is located a few kilometers 
outside Medina. This site is particularly suitable for powerful narratives. During 
the battle of Uhud, Hamza, the uncle of the Prophet Muhammad, died and the 
Prophet himself almost lost his life. The story about the battle of Uhud func- 
tions as a narrative to teach lessons about military strategy, faith, and kinship. 
The story also includes the theme of female devotion through an articulation 
about the role of Nusayba in the battle, who is known as the first female Muslim 
warrior: while her initial mission was to bring waterto the fighters and take care 
of the wounded, she took up the sword to protect the Prophet. A large number 
of our young interlocutors told us that they had named their daughter Nusayba 
in memory of this female role model in the battle of Uhud.® Actually, most of 
the hajj packages offer a stay in Medina before or after the stay in Mecca, pro- 
posing visits to the first mosque (al Quba mosque) and to the Uhud mountain 
where the guide tells the story of the battle. 

We would argue that the desire of young pilgrims to acquire knowledge 
through their hajj performance is also a desire to gain recognition and has to be 
understood in the context of lived and experienced discrimination in France. In 


6 This name has become fashionable among the French Muslims. 
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our interviews, a large number of pilgrims complained that the kind of know- 
ledge that is taught at the republican schools they attended acted to other 
them. Thus, the desire for Islamic knowledge needs to be interpreted as an 
alternative path of knowledge acquisition, allowing young Muslims to valorize 
themselves by appropriating a patrimony they perceive as their own. It struck 
us that particularly women are active in this search for specific knowledge to 
reconcile religious commitment with living in a stigmatizing environment. As 
we will discuss in more detail in the next section, acquiring religious capital 
is, for most younger female pilgrims, a way of regaining their own sense of 
dignity and femininity. In the words of Nabil Ennasri, president of al-Shatibi 
institute: 


Our community is very fragmented, with generational and ideological 
cleavages. We have also noticed a gender shift in our association: twenty 
years ago, the public of the conferences was exclusively male, and today, 
we have 80% women. 


The quest for knowledge does not necessarily pertain to the acquisition of 
formal theological knowledge, but should rather be seen as part of what anthro- 
pologists refer to as the ‘do-it-yourself kit’ of modern religious individual- 
ism. 

Besides guiding pilgrims and teaching them about Islam’s history on their 
journey to Mecca, outside the pilgrimage season many spiritual guides act as 
marriage brokers and advisers. Identifying and addressing a ‘marriage crisis’ 
in the Muslim community, coming to the fore in serious marital conflicts, and 
helping a considerable percentage of singles and divorcees, these guides surf 
on the so-called ‘couple crisis’ by proposing ways to ‘succeed in marriage’. The 
case of Nader Abou Anas, a preacher who regularly organizes hajj and umra 
trips, is emblematic. MyNisf (literally: My half) is the new matrimonial website 
promoted by Abou Anas that offers ways for couples to meet in a modern con- 
text legitimized by the presence of imams. There are also charismatic imams 
such as, Ismael Mounir and Hassan Bounemcha (‘Uncle Hassan’) who organize 
marriage lectures. All three of these speakers are active during the pilgrim- 
age season and even more particularly so during umra trips, giving lectures at 
the Association Entraide at Aubervilliers.” Suhail, a 33 years Franco-Tunisian, 
a divorcee who is in search of a husband and who performed the hajj with 
her parents, often visits the Association Entraide, which has a Pole marriage 


7 https://www.entraideg2.com/entraide-mariage/, accessed November 21, 2020. 
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or marriage platform where people meet in a halal (lawful) way. The marriage 
platform allows pilgrimage guides to expand their audience and, indirectly, to 
recruit new pilgrims. In the following section, we will zoom in on the nexus 
between marriage and hajj with reference to the motivations and desires of 


pilgrims. 


2 Hajj, Marriage and Female Empowerment 


‘What comes first, the hajj or marriage?’; ‘Which is more important, to go on 
hajj once one has amassed the money, or use it to get married?’ The dilemma 
of choosing between hajj and marriage is at the heart of many of the narrat- 
ives of young Muslims and points to a reinterpretation of the hajj obligation. 
The dilemma of prioritizing the hajj over marriage was almost non-existent for 
older generations of Muslims, who tend to view the hajj as a religious duty to 
be performed at an advanced age after many years of marriage (cf. Buitelaar 
2020). 

Another generational change is how married couples go on hajj. For the 
older generation, it is common for men to perform their first pilgrimage in 
the company of male friends or relatives, while the women usually only per- 
form their hajj once their children have reached adulthood and have left the 
parental home. If their husbands cannot join them, older women generally 
travel with another member of the family, such as a son, a daughter and/or 
son-in-law. Alternatively, they travel with a group of women on a trip organ- 
ized by a local mosque. Sabiha, a Franco-Moroccan who arrived in France in 
1980, for example, was 65 years old in 2018 when she went on hajj with a friend 
and her husband's friend. She explained: ‘My husband went on hajj alone; that 
was a long time ago. Sabiha then performed the ‘umra in 2019 with six of her 
friends. 

Young couples, on the contrary, prefer to undertake their first hajj in each 
other's company and often do so shortly after their wedding, before starting 
a family. This has been also observed among young Moroccan-Dutch women 
(cf. Kadrouch-Outmany and Buitelaar 2021). One of our interlocutors, who her- 
self travelled to Mecca a year after she married, pointed out the difference 
between herself and Muslims of an older generation by stating: 'My parents-in- 
law went on hajj the year of my marriage ... once their son was finally married" 
The male privilege of men who perform the pilgrimage before their wives that 
can be observed among older generations, is thus disappearing among younger 
couples. Salima, a young Malinese pilgrim who visited several countries with 
her husband, explains her mother's attitude towards the couple's journey: 
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My father went on hajj in 201, while my mother went recently with 
ten Malinese women from her association. Even my aunts went alone to 
Mecca without their husbands. My uncles too, they went alone. I find it 
very bizarre not to travel as a couple! My mother says she was not ready to 
go with my father in 2011. She also says she doesn't want to keep the apart- 
ment empty orleave her children alone. They have this particular fear, but 
I don't understand why! I told her: "Would you at least go for a umra with 
my father?' She answered negatively, saying she won't leave her children 
and grandchildren alone. 


But even when older couples do travel together to Mecca, the significance of 
this sacred journey for them in some respects differs from the meanings that 
young couples at the beginning of their marital life attach to hajj performance. 
For the elderly, a feeling of 'entering the last stage of life' remains dominant. 
Abas, a pensioner who went on hajj in 2016 together with his wife, explains 
this logic: 


I saved money for two years to pay for this journey thanks to my retire- 
ment pension. I had to accomplish the hajj once in my life. From now on, 
I can die quietly any time. 


In an interview with us, an imam from Trappes pointed to another new trend 
he noticed: ‘Couples now also perform umra with their children. Before, it 
was myself myself (nafsi nafsi)? Indeed, different from prior generations, this 
younger, French Muslim generation not only make repeated ‘umra trips, but 
they also choose to bring their children to see Mecca. In this way, pilgrimage 
becomes a family trip. 

The decision of new married couples to perform the hajj together is often 
informed by a combination of motivations. The first relates to the idea that 
it will confirm and strengthen their marriage bond. This motivation is related 
to the Islamic heritage. A large majority of pilgrims believe that Adam and 
Eve ‘met’ again in ‘Arafa after a long separation, beginning with their expul- 
sion from Paradise. To honor this reunion, at ‘Arafa—derived from the Arabic 
root 'to know, to meet'—Muslims perform the most important rite of the hajj: 
the wuqūf or ‘standing’ between midday and sunset to contemplate their life 
and beg God for forgiveness for their sins. While couples spend much time dur- 
ing the hajj in sex-segregated groups, like Adam and Even they are reunited in 
‘Arafa. At this particular moment, the pilgrims reconstruct Islamic themes that 
older generations are often not aware of (Saghi 2010). Designated by Jabal al 
Rahma, (or Mountain of Mercy), ‘Arafa is also considered as a place of forgive- 
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FIGURE 12.1 Young couple taking in the view of the Ka‘ba (photograph published with consent of 
anonymized research participant project Buitelaar) 


ness.? In this regard, ‘Arafa is marked as a key site of signification for young, 
married couples. 

Another motivation we discerned is related to socio-demographic factors in 
the French context. Currently, there is a high and rising divorce rate among 
Muslims.? One reason for couples to go to Mecca early on in their marriage is 
to conduct supplication prayers (duas), for preserving and bringing baraka or 


8 Itisalso the place where the Prophet delivered the Farewell Sermon. 
9 Data on divorce rates among French Muslims are not available, but many imams commu- 
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blessings to their union. In the case of conjugal conflicts, the hajj can have a 
healing effect. However, as our interlocutor Zeid, 31 years, a Franco-Tunisian 
pilgrim married in 2017, stated, this effect is not automatic: 


People think problems will disappear if a couple goes on hajj! It’s a super- 
stition. Going on hajj is a good intention when couples face problems, but 
if the basis is not solid, problems will restart! 


In a same vein, Saliha, head of ‘Muslim Trotter’, a halal travel designer, stated: 


Going on hajj as a couple is not a pledge for marriage! But for me, the fact 
that my husband had already performed his hajj before our marriage was 
a strong incentive for choosing him as a husband. 


Amina, 32 years, Franco-Berber Algerian born in France, who went on hajj in 
2017, explained in our first interview with her that her marriage had become 
more harmonious after she and her husband had been on hajj, including that 
she felt a stronger religious bond: ‘We pray together every day, in addition to 
supererogatory prayers, we perform dhikr, Quranic recitation ... My husband 
has a beautiful voice’ Unfortunately, however, apparently the beneficial effects 
of joint hajj performance did not last long; during our second interview in 2019, 
Amina announced her desire to separate. 

Amina is not the only person we spoke to for whom the hajj eventually did 
not result in an improved relationship with their partner. Sometimes it can 
even lead to conjugal conflicts upon return, particularly in regard to the issue of 
veiling. While some women desire to wear a veil after their hajj, their husband 
might not be in favour, some fearing the severe consequences it might have on 
employment and mobility in French public space.!° 

Nevertheless, many young couples value performing the hajj early in their 
marriage. This may be particularly the case in ethnically mixed marriages, 
especially when family members of the couple disapprove of these unions. As 
Rabih, an interviewed pilgrim of 39 years old, Franco-Algerian born in France 


nicate about the divorce problem. On Facebook, Nader Abou Anas mentions that in 
France, about one marriage out of two ends in divorce according to the INSEE statistics, 
representing 130,000 divorces per year, adding: ‘Unfortunately, the Muslim community is 
no exception to this rule. In view of the information we receive as leaders of the associ- 
ation, we believe (even if nothing is official) that the number is much higher’ 

10 This is mainly the result of discriminatory measures felt by the Muslim community in 
France, in particular since the veil affair in 2004, followed by other ‘Muslim affairs’ such 
as the burkini one (see Scott 2018; 2009). 
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explained, going on hajj may facilitate family approval: ‘We observe more and 
more mixing between Algerians and Africans. Some families are still racist ... 
They go on hajj to bless their marriage, taking Bilal as an example.” 

Besides wishing to strengthen one’s marriage bond, atoning for sins is 
another explanation that couples give. A person may, for example, seek forgive- 
ness for sexual relations before marriage, visiting nightclubs, alcohol and drug 
consumption, etc. Men and women see hajj performance as a good incentive 
to start a chaste life. This is particularly the case for converts, for whom Islamic 
regulations are new. Hajj performance is considered as cleansing the soul and 
a ‘reset’ that allows one to start a new life. Conducting the hajj also creates 
an image of a ‘good Muslim spouse’, facilitated today by selfies, snapchats, or 
videos distributed by the couple to family and friends. The couple's image in 
Mecca appears symbolically as strong as a wedding picture. Other couples go 
to Mecca just after marriage to simply get their religious obligations out of the 
way, as an imam explained: "They want to finish and perform their obligation 
rapidly. They want to respect their duties, even if the person is not ready in his 
mind. Furthermore, one could say that going on hajj has also become 'fashion- 
able’. Some of our interlocutors pointed to the social mimicry and social status 
increase that comes with the hajj: 


The hajj was not scheduled. It's more that once married, the idea crossed 
my mind; and more specifically when my sister-in-law returned from hajj. 
I then asked myself if I was financially capable of paying a hajj. 


Going to Mecca as a couple also has a pragmatic aspect for women in need 
of a mahram, a male 'guardian' that all women under the age of 45 must have 
according to Saudi hajj regulations. A husband is the most obvious companion 
for women. One guide even stated: ‘There are cases where women marry just to 
perform a pilgrimage!’ For Suhail, a 33-year-old divorcee, Franco-Tunisian with 
two children, the option of remarrying would be an ideal solution to perform 
her pilgrimage. ‘I would love to find a husband who accepts to go for a 'umra 
with me every year. As part of the Vision 2030 in October 2019, the Saudi author- 
ities took a radical measure to cancel the mahram law for the ‘umra, allowing 
women of all ages to travel without a mahram.!? With this new law, we expect 


11 Bilal was a black man who became Islam's first muezzin, that is, a person who performs 
the call for prayers, mostly from a minaret. 

12  Inaddition to that, new tourist visas have been issued for citizens of 49 countries, among 
them France. 
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to see a growing number of single and divorced women travelling in groups in 
Mecca in the coming years. 

A last motivation that deserves mention is for couples who have difficulties 
to conceive a child to perform the hajj to make invocations for pregnancy. This 
practice is also quite new: older women tended to be more ‘fatalist’ in terms of 
their fertility. Lamia, 35 years, Franco-Algerian born in France, explains: 


Three friends of mine went to hajj with their husbands after more than 
five years of marriage. They were trying to have children, and went to 
Mecca to make dua. Thanks to God, all of them had a baby after their 
hajj! Difficulties in having babies can be related to changes in the climate, 
stress and work of women. The generation of our mothers generation was 
fatalist, and such a practice was not observed. 


All of these factors are part of a larger trend in the last decades: a genera- 
tional shift in how pilgrimage performance is signified, particularly among 
young married couples who today share the sacred travel experience. The re- 
interpretation of the hajj obligation by women is another generational change 
with women's desires to share economic responsibilities and to participate in 
the payment of their own hajj and also of their parent's hajj. 


24 Employed Women and Sharing Responsibilities 

According to Bianchi (2015, 33), women's empowerment and their role ‘in mak- 
ing the hajj a distinctly family affair reflects their wider importance in the 
workforce, in managing businesses, and in owning property’. In France, women 
financing their own hajj is one of the most noticeable changes in the hajj mar- 
ket with women re-appropriating the compulsory pilgrimage to Mecca in egal- 
itarian terms.? As one of our female interlocutors stated: ‘All my friends went to 
hajj after marriage, we don't have any excuses when we have money' (compare 
Asmae in Buitelaar's chapter 10 in this volume). Again, this view is relatively 
new, particularly among young women. Many older women with a professional 
life only undertake the hajj after retirement rather than at the beginning of 
their professional life. ‘A large number of women in their late fifties work in care 
jobs, namely as nannies; they constitute the majority of my pilgrims, declared 
the director of a travel agency. Halima’s story serves as an example: she is a 67- 
year-old Franco-Moroccan widow who travelled to Mecca in 2018 with a group 


13 According to Islamic law, a man is not obliged to pay for his wife's hajj; and if he does pay, 
he gains hasanat (good deeds) and ajr (religious merit one earns by performing hasanat). 
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of women from her mosque. She paid the 5,400 euros for the package tour 
by drawing from her own pension and that of her deceased husband. Differ- 
ently, young, pious Muslims start planning their hajj as soon as they enter the 
labour market. Alia, 29 years, Franco-Moroccan born in France, for example, is 
a mother of two children, who paid for her hajj after getting her first job: 


I was a married medical student for eight years before getting a job at the 
hospital two years ago; I then decided to perform the hajj with my hus- 
band who waited until I had finished my studies. Hajj is an obligation, 
plusIstarted working. When I was a student, it was difficult to plan a hajj 
because of my exams and my schedule, although I could perform a ‘umra. 
Today, the hajj comes first. I paid my hajj from my own salary, and my hus- 
band did the same for his hajj. 


In addition, employed women often finance the hajj of their parents. For some, 
being offered a hajj by others is not quite the same as having saved money one- 
self. They consider the religious merit one is rewarded by God to be higher for 
a person who paid for their own hajj journey. Ismail Mounir, a famous guide, 
for example declared: 


My brothers and sisters, we all paid for the hajj of my mother. But of 
course, the benefits for a person who saved money all his life are higher 
than for a person who was offered a hajj. 


The status of the employed female pilgrim is a recent phenomenon, showing 
that young French Muslims are today part of a middle class society. This status 
reveals also a generational change that has occurred in the new family logistics 
of the hajj organization. 


2.2 Complex Family Logistics 

When both spouses are employed, they must organize their vacation time from 
work together for the pilgrimage. Going to Mecca for a short period of time— 
usually around fifteen days—is much more feasible today compared to the 
1990s when pilgrims used to travel from France by bus. Short-term package 
tours that include air travel is particularly popular amongst women, because 
it is more adaptive to familial and professional obligations. In general, young 
couples prefer to perform the hajj before having a child. This is because the 
biggest hurdle for some hajj participants is organizing childcare.!^ ‘It’s more 


14 For couples with children, much planning and organization of family affairs precedes the 
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practical for couples to go on hajj when they don't have babies! They are also 
psychologically more ready, explained Rabih, a pilgrim of 39 years, Franco- 
Algerian born in France himself father of five children. Newly-wed women are 
actually encouraged by female organizers, such as bloggers or women work- 
ing for hajj travel companies, to perform the hajj before motherhood. Female 
organizers thus play an active role in modifying women's agency with regard to 
their hajj decision. When the hajj market was still dominated by male actors, 
such support for female pilgrims was quite absent. The director of the travel 
agency Muslim Trotter stated: 


Having postponed the hajj for years before performing it is the main regret 
of women who get pregnant. That's the reason why I recommend them to 
perform the hajj when they are young and before having children. They 
will otherwise always feel a big frustration, will fantasize about the jour- 
ney, and return disappointed from their hajj. 


Women bloggers also play a role in stimulating women's personal growth by 
recommending couples not to stick together during the hajj, and instead 
choose physical and spiritual detachment; 'hajj is an individual experience 
with God, and a collective experience with peers' is what Linda from the travel 
organizer PartirenOmra stated, adding that women must try to see their hus- 
bands not simply as husbands but rather as ‘creatures of God’: ‘Nothing must 
distract us from performing the hajj. We are not the wife or the husband of 
someone, but the servant of God. In her view, sharing a room with other 
women rather than with one’s husband is a sacrifice for God, and it builds rela- 
tions with other sisters. 

In addition to professional, familial, and organizational dimensions of plan- 
ning one’s hajj, bank loans are another major hindrance for couples wishing 
to accomplish their pilgrimage. According to Islamic law, a bank loan is not 
tolerated, nor is it permissible to borrow money to finance one's hajj. For this 
reason, those who plan to go on hajj strive to settle their debts before perform- 
ing the pilgrimage to Mecca. Our interlocutors Jean, a French converted and 
Abir, a Franco-Moroccan born in France, for example, endeavoured to pay off 
their mortgage before organizing their hajj journey in 2017: ‘We paid off our 


trip to Mecca. Generally, children stay with their grandmothers or aunts who live in France 
or are invited to come over to France for this purpose. Other couples go to the country of 
origin to drop children at their family’s place. 

15 https://www.partir-en-omra.com/category/chroniques-linda-hajj-2018/, accessed 
November 21, 2020. 
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credit in five years thanks to the help of our parents.’ This, and other testimon- 
ies, shows that French married couples are re-investigating and re-interpreting 
performing the hajj obligation in more egalitarian terms. Other generational 
changes on the nexus between hajj and marriage in the French context have 
been observed in regards of the dower (mahr) practice. 


3 Mahr and Pilgrimage 


Performing the hajj as a couple either as a honeymoon or a year after mar- 
riage has emerged among Muslims in France around the 2010s (Saghi 2010). 
Moreover, brides are asking to receive their dower (mahr)!6 in the form of a pil- 
grimage package tour. Regarding this trend, a young member of Milli Görüs, a 
Turkish confederation that organizes the hajj, stated the following: 


It is logical to perform the hajj as a couple. First of all, I want my wife to 
get rid of her sins. Second, I consider the hajj her best dower. The hajj is 
emotional; it's romantic to be in Mecca for a wedding night. 


A wife can also help her husband finance his hajj thanks to her dower. A father 
of four children explained: 


My wife decided, by herself, to sell her mahr which consisted of jewelry, so 
that I can accomplish my hajj. At the time of our marriage, I had a better 
salary. 


In comparison to older generations, where the mahr was an important asset 
safeguarding the wife's financial security should the marriage break up, brides 
today often ask for a ‘symbolic’ mahr in the form of a pilgrimage. 

Women’s employment and growing religiosity are thus transforming both 
the matrimonial and the pilgrimage market. The mahr has become less import- 
ant to Muslim women in France, in part due to their changing economic capa- 
cities. Since women can obtain well-paying occupations far more easily, they 
are less reliant on their husbands and on their mahr for financial security, as a 
woman working for a hajj travel agency declares: 


16 According to Islamic law, the groom is obliged to pay a mahr to his future wife. 
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Young Muslims are into din (religion). My two friends asked the hajj as a 
dower. Women work today, they can buy whatever they want. That’s why 
they ask for a hajj (...) Women work and don't need a set of gold like in 
the past. They have everything; they don't know any more what to ask as 
a dower! 


This shift in the meaning of the mahr is part of the islamization process that 
can be witnessed in France. Indeed, the mahr is considered by young Muslims 
to be part of their 'distinctive identity' in western societies where Muslims con- 
stitute a minority. ‘It’s very French to go on hajj when a woman asks for it as 
a dower, because it brings more piety, confirmed Ismail Mounir. It should be 
noted that despite its 'symbolic' value, the mahr remains costly, particularly 
because hajj packages cost more than 6,500 euro. Husbands use both religious 
and economic arguments as reasons for offering the hajj as a mahr, explaining 
that ‘it is shared with God’; ‘it is a communion with God’; ‘a man cannot refuse 
such a demand because it is a religious duty’; and also that it is not a ‘waste 
of money’. In this manner, women ‘buy’ conjugal happiness and accumulate 
hasanat (religious merit) for the afterlife. 

It must be noted, however, that some of the men interviewed were surprised 
to hear about the hajj being offered to women as a mahr. In our first interview, 
Wahid, 33 years, Franco-Tunisian working in 1T, who married in 2018, mocked 
the idea: ‘The link between mahr and hajj is nonsense! Let a woman find a hus- 
band before thinking about this. The real problem is celibacy, not the hajj as a 
dower’ In our second interview with Wahid, he was a bit embarrassed: 


After our interview, I spoke to my wife about the idea of giving the hajj 
as a mahr, which I found very weird. But, I was very much surprised to 
discover that my wife herself had thought about having the hajj for her 
mahr! She had apparently hesitated between jewels and hajj and finally 
chose the jewels. She never mentioned the idea of hajj! 


Wahid then explained his 'relief' regarding his wife's decision: 


If she had asked for the hajj, it would have been hard, because the mahr 
is usually given to women to help them rebound in case of divorce. So, for 
me, the mahr is associated with divorce; and linking hajj with divorce is a 
sad idea. 


Despite the attractiveness of the hajj and umra for newly-weds, it appears that 
couples also consider more 'extraordinary' travels, which, like the pilgrimage to 
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Mecca, may also be asked as a dower. ‘Muslim tourism to holiday destinations is 
becoming a trend because it offers more intimacy for couples than umra or the 
hajj, explains Saliha, head of Muslim Trotter. For Saliha, this trend is explained 
by the market transformation: 


In 2015, it was a trend to go for a umra. But the prices for other destin- 
ations have decreased due to numerous offers in the market, that's why 
people desire more extraordinary travel destinations today. Performing a 
‘umra has become accessible to all and at any time; this was not the case 
for couples before 2010. 


Finally, when compared to the older generations, the wish to share religious 
duties and financial responsibilities is stronger among young pilgrims who 
tend to frame their marriage—and thus travelling to Mecca—more in terms 
of gender equality. Undertaking religious travels with parents or children also 
illustrates the middle class affordances of both male and female young French 
Muslim's, which places this study within the realm of global religious tourism. 


4 Reconnecting with the Familial Cultural Heritage and Country 
of Origin 


44 The Hajj and the 'umra Embedded in Other Forms of Movement: 
When Mecca Meets the bled 

In today's globalized world, traveling is becoming more and more accessible 

for an increasing number of people; many pilgrims point to this accessibility, a 

reason that allows them to perform the hajj at a younger age. Layla, a Franco- 

Algerian with a PhD in Islamic studies who arrived in France in 2003, declared: 


When traveling, I often noticed pilgrims at the airport and felt very guilty 
about not going to hajj. How can I continue to travel so much while ignor- 
ing Mecca? It wasn't possible anymore. 


Indeed, the pilgrimage to Mecca is one of many other forms of travel and move- 
ments that may or may not be described as religious travel. Understanding 
the motivation of pilgrims to visit Mecca lead us to consider the pilgrimage 
alongside others forms of travel, particularly for those who wish to travel as an 
‘ethical Muslim’ The French term Islam compatible’ defines touristic tours that 
match the basic precepts of Islamic ethics, such as staying in Muslim-friendly 
halal hotels. In this regard, travel agencies like Terre de Culture, Les Clés du 
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Savoir, or Havre de Savoir offer tours to Bosnia under the guidance of famous 
preachers such as Mohamed Bajrafil or Hassan Iquiouissen. 

Travelling must also be understood as an exploration of one’s migratory her- 
itage. In the first part of this chapter, we described how the pilgrimage practices 
of younger French Muslims reveal a breaking point with traditional familial 
practices. However, a critique on popular forms of religiosity does not neces- 
sarily imply a willingness to distance oneself from family ties. Rather to the con- 
trary: in the stories of our interlocutors, Mecca appears as a place for intergen- 
erational encounters that help older generations to familiarize themselves with 
new religious practices. A large number of younger pilgrims perform the hajj 
together with their parents. Alternatively, many who have performed the pil- 
grimage before their parents often choose to return to Mecca with their parents 
at a later time. This is notably the case when these parents have resettled in 
their homeland in North African countries like Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, 
where access to the hajj is severely restricted due to the Saudi visa policy for 
Muslim majority countries, according to which only a very small percentage 
of applicants can obtain a visa. The countries mentioned above have organ- 
ized the distribution of visas through a lottery system. For this reason, many 
young Muslims with French residence permits decide to bring parents who live 
in North Africa to France in order to realize their dream and religious obligation 
of performing hajj. 

Apart from being a place for family reunion and bonding, Mecca is also a 
place where some pilgrims forge plans for future projects of returning 'to the 
bled’, meaning to rediscover the country of their ancestors. Some see this kind 
of return as a religious obligation to leave a country where Islam does not rule, 
emulating the so-called Hijra or migration of the Prophet Muhammad from 
Mecca to Medina. Others decide to make a short trip to their parents' coun- 
try of origin. The hajj tour guide Sami of PartirenOmra is a good example; he 
took up the idea of organizing other forms of travelling while he was in Mecca. 
Thanks to his solid group of followers, he now offers a selection of travel tours, 
such as trekking in the Algerian desert. To a large extent, his customers consist 
of pilgrims he first accompanied to Mecca. Similarly, Nabil Ennasri, president 
of Al Shatibi Institute, organizes what he calls ‘Remembrance trips. Ennasri 
emphasizes the importance for young Muslims to discover their heritage: 


We have organized five trips this year; to Andalusia, Malaysia, Uzbekistan 
and Jordan, all with the objective of discovering new cultures that are 
of spiritual interest, as well as building a perfect cohesion amongst our 
groups’ members. Next year, we are heading for Fes and maybe to other 
North African cities for a trip that immerses one into the Arabic language. 
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Our parents are at the end of their lives we need to get close to our primary 
identity to educate our children and future children. 


The way our interlocutors link Mecca and the country of origin sheds light on 
their identifications and confirms the analytical relevance of notions such as 
‘transnational social space’ (Pries 1999) or ‘circulatory territories’ (Tarrius 2001) 
to underline the diversity of spaces in which senses of belonging that people 
may experience in today’s context of globalization (Sassen 2001). 


4.2 Hajj, 'umra and the Interiorization of Past Familial Migratory 
Memories 
To understand these religious travels, we considered different temporalities 
and spatialities not only pertaining to the geographical locations themselves, 
butalso to the narratives in which they feature. Our research data indicate that 
pilgrims' attachment to Mecca tends to reactivate painful familial memories. 
Without suggesting that all pilgrims clearly link the pilgrimage to Mecca to a 
parental country of origin, the analysis of pilgrims' discourses and practices 
enable us to shed light on a complex relationship with a migratory memory. 
Amina's trajectory shows how this memory can be activated around the pil- 
grimage project. As a young Moroccan-French woman who arrived in France 
in 1992 at the age of three, Amina performed her hajj in 2016 together with her 
husband. During our interview, she detailed the journeys the couple has under- 
taken over the past years, recalling, amongst others, their numerous umra trips. 
While living in the Parisian suburb of Creteil, Amina went as far as the North 
of France to book her pilgrimage trip to Mecca from the association Havre de 
Savoir, which regularly recruits spiritual guides for the pilgrimage who are affili- 
ated to the Muslim Brotherhood, an initiative that might appear strange. Amina 
studies at the IESH (Institut Européen des Sciences Humaines), a private insti- 
tute offering courses in the Arabic language, Islamic science, and Quranic stud- 
ies, which is connected to the Union des Organisations Islamiques de France 
(close to the Muslim Brotherhood) (Godard 2015). During our interview, Amina 
largely referred to Hasan al-Banna, the founder of the Muslim Brotherhood, 
or to Ahmad Jabala, the president of the rEsH. But, rather than ideological 
motives, the reason that Amina travelled to the north to book her pilgrimage 
with Havre de Savoir was related to the familial history and her wish to insert 
herself into her family narrative about that past. She explained that coming 
from Morocco, Le Havre is the city where her father had settled after a brief stay 
in Corsica. His trajectory— Corsica, Le Havre, and finally the Paris suburbs— 
is the classical trajectory of hundreds of Moroccan recruits in the French army 
after the Second World War. Departing for the hajj from Le Havre represents, 
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for Amina, both a religious trip to Mecca and a return trip through her family’s 
migration memory, as it has been narrated to her throughout her childhood. 
This mental connection illustrates the importance of taking into account the 
interiorization of past familial trajectories in the shifting identifications of the 


pilgrims. 


5 Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have analysed the motivations of French pilgrims to Mecca 
at the crossroads of several dynamics: the individualization of religiosity, an 
increase of mobility, multiple identifications and their relation to migration 
and colonial history. 

The narratives that our interlocutors shared with us about their longing 
for Mecca point to a form of religiosity that is far removed from the pop- 
ular Islam transmitted to them by their parents. In particular, our research 
demonstrates how young pilgrims who live in a context where they are often 
confronted with discrimination try to re-appropriate their Islamic heritage 
in new ways, illustrated, amongst others, by the emergence of the figure of 
the spiritual guide that we described. The stories about the hajj and 'umra 
experiences of our interlocutors and the meanings they attribute to pilgrimage 
to Mecca also point to a trend away from more patriarchal views and prac- 
tices towards a more gender egalitarian view on sharing religious and financial 
dimensions of undertaking the hajj. This comes to the fore particularly in the 
practice of young couples who now mostly perform the hajj together with their 
spouse to strengthen the marriage bond, rather than waiting until old age or 
the husband preceding his wife while she takes care of the children and the 
house. 

The hajj and ‘umra are also embedded in other forms of travel and move- 
ment: the ease to travel in the contemporary world contributes to explaining 
why young French Muslims choose to perform the pilgrimage at an early age. 
While the pilgrimage practices of young French Muslims are part of trends such 
as the individualization of belief and a break with the kind of popular Islam 
transmitted to them by their parents, the hajj and ‘umra are also occasions for 
family reunion and reconnections with a family heritage. It is no coincidence 
that return journeys to the bled often originate in Mecca. In fact, the relation 
of young French Muslims with their country of origin remains complex. The 
pilgrimage to Mecca contributes to a plural and complex spatial and temporal 
redefinition of identities. Far from testifying to supposedly unchanging iden- 
tities of French Muslims, the pilgrimages offer young French Muslims various 
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senses of belonging and different ways to revalorize themselves and their his- 
tory. This can help them to reappraise or at least clarify their place in the French 
society. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Patience and Pilgrimage: Dutch Hajj Pilgrims’ 
Emergent and Maturing Stories about the Virtue 
of sabr 


Marjo Buitelaar and Khadija Kadrouch-Outmany 


Bring along two suitcases on your hajj journey: a small one with 
your clothes and daily necessities, and a big one filled with sabr 
(patience). That's all you really need: sabr.! 


1 Introduction: Hajj Morality and Pilgrims' Wider Moral Universe? 


In preparation for her fieldtrip to Mecca as part of their joint research within 
the wider hajj project on which this book is based, the second author of this 
chapter and her husband booked their hajj package with Celebrity Hajj, a pop- 
ular travel agency among pilgrims of Moroccan-Dutch descent who grew up 
in the Netherlands.? Celebrity Hajj has an attractive website that clearly tar- 
gets younger pilgrims, for example by giving a discount to recently married 
couples. As the name suggests, Celebrity Hajj operates in the higher segment of 
the Dutch hajj customer market. It offers luxurious hajj packages and provides 
its customers with 'cool' promotional gifts such as Dutch design water bottles 
(Dopper) displaying the logo of the agency, and key chains with the agency's 
logo and the text ‘I ¥ Mecca’ on it. Each page of the agency's website features 


1 This was the advice of the imam of a Dutch mosque to one of our interlocutors who was 
preparing to go on hajj. 

2 We would like to thank Léon Buskens and Kim Knibbe for their sabr to read a previous draft 
of this chapter and provide us with the most valuable feedback. 

3 Inline with Saudi hajj regulations that female pilgrims under the age of 45 must be accom- 
panied by a mahram, a male companion, Kadrouch-Outmany's husband joined her on the 
hajj journey. The couple also brought their two-year-old son, who helped his mum to quickly 
build rapport with other pilgrims by being quite adorable. 
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the slogan: ‘Nothing beats the carefree fulfilment of your Islamic duty. We are 
confident that our care will offer you satisfaction.^ 

One of the services provided by Celebrity Hajj is a preparatory meeting in 
which pilgrims are informed about the time table of their sojourn in Saudi Ara- 
bia and the proper way to carry out the hajj rites. There, in his opening speech 
for the hajj of 2016 that Kadrouch-Outmany attended, after thanking his audi- 
ence for having chosen Celebrity Hajj, the first thing the tour leader told his 
listeners was that the journey they were about to embark on was not an ordin- 
ary trip, but a journey to the sacred city of Mecca, for which Allah had invited 
every single one of them. Having replied to this invitation with the niyya—the 
intention to fulfil one’s hajj duty—the pilgrims were now expected to pre- 
pare themselves for the most important journey of their life. The tour leader 
explained that besides formulating the niyya, what pilgrims would need most 
was sabr. Huge amounts of sabr, that is: patience or endurance. The journey 
could only succeed if they would exercise sabr from the moment they depar- 
ted from Schiphol airport until their return back home. The second point the 
presenter stressed was that the pilgrims should take to heart that they would 
be travelling as a group; they should realize that they constituted a community 
and that the tour leader would be their amir or ‘commander’ In former days, 
the leader of caravans on their way to Mecca was called amir al-hajj, ‘com- 
mander of the pilgrimage' (Peters 1994, 167—168). For pilgrims with Moroccan 
backgrounds, the word amir has a second connotation, referring to the title 
held by the Moroccan king: 'Commander of the faithful" 

To underscore the relevance of his statement, the presenter quoted a well- 
known hadith, a saying attributed to the Prophet Muhammad: ‘Whosoever 
obeys me, obeys Allah; and he who disobeys me, disobeys Allah; and whoso- 
ever obeys the Amir, in fact, obeys me; and he who disobeys the Amir, in fact, 
disobeys me: In variation to the slogan on the Celebrity Hajj website, the tour 
leader then concluded his welcoming speech by saying: ‘You just take care of 
your ‘“bdda (religious obligation) and we will take care of all organizational 
aspects (...). We are your servants. 

The emphasis on the hajj as a test of one’s sabr is a recurring topic in prepar- 
atory classes for prospective pilgrims. It also features in numerous booklets and 
websites on the hajj that pilgrims can consult before departure. On the web- 
site page where he discusses the ‘Basics of the hajj’, the Dutch spiritual care 


4 In Dutch: Er gaat niets boven het zorgeloos vervullen van uw islamitische plicht. Wij zijn er 
van overtuigd dat onze aanwezigheid u tevreden zal stellen: https://celebrityhajj.nl/, accessed 
August 2, 2020. 
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giver Mohamed Ben Ayad, for example, mentions sabr as one of the dimen- 
sions of hajj morality: ‘During the hajj pilgrims train themselves in patience, 
forgiveness, charity and supporting the weak. The advice given by an imam 
in the epigraph—to bring a big suitcase full of sabr when embarking on the 
pilgrimage—has become a trope in hajj storytelling; variations of the story 
frequently occur in narratives in which our interlocutors look back on their 
pilgrimage experiences. 

Although sabr is a highly valued Islamic virtue, it is also surrounded by ambi- 
valence: views vary as to whether exercising patience is a stance of passive 
endurance, as those with secular orientations often claim in their critique, or if 
it concerns a virtuous disposition that must be actively cultivated. Also, should 
exerting sabr be one’s default mode of behaviour, or do only certain circum- 
stances demand it? Moreover, cultural conceptions on the appropriateness of 
exerting sabr are closely related to power structures and may vary for different 
categories of people. A connected issue is whether one has the right to request 
others to exert sabr, or if it should be an entirely voluntary practice. 

In this chapter, we will address the ambivalence surrounding the invocation 
of sabr during the hajj in pilgrims’ practical moral reasoning. The welcoming 
speech of the Celebrity Hajj tour leader summarized above sketches the con- 
tours of the kind of ambivalences surrounding the concept of sabr that pilgrims 
are confronted with during their sojourn in Mecca and Medina. It should come 
as no surprise that he foregrounded the religious character of the package tour 
that his customers had booked in the speech. Note, however, that through the 
claim concerning the necessity of exercising sabr from the moment of depar- 
ture until the return home, the mutual responsibilities between the Celebrity 
Hajj tour leader and his customers are also couched in religious terms. The sug- 
gestion by conduit of a saying attributed to the Prophet Muhammad that obey- 
ing the travel agent's tour leaders would amount to obeying God, firmly consol- 
idates this religious framing. In his final words, however, the presenter switches 
back to the discourse of another moral register he referred to in the first sen- 
tence of his opening speech; that of the responsible entrepreneur whose moral 
obligation it is to serve his customers. Here, he addresses his audience not as 
pilgrims, but as consumers of his services. 

The simultaneous appeal on two different moral registers confronts pilgrims 
with a recurrent ethical dilemma: are hardship and setbacks part of the over- 
all hajj experience, and should they, as devout pilgrims, therefore respond to 


5 Translated by the authors. cf. http://www.benayad.nl/vrijdagpreken/de-essenties-van-de-ha 
dj/, accessed July 22, 2020. For other examples, see: https://www.umrah-en-hajj.nl/tips and 
http://www. haremeynvakfi.com/wat-kan-je-meenemen.html, accessed July 31, 2020. 
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them by exerting sabr? Or are they, as customers, entitled to complain if their 
expectations were not met and demand that the services they had paid for be 
delivered? Although on the surface this might seem a simple matter of apprais- 
ing religious and non-religious considerations, in practice the religious and 
non-religious are not always easy to disentangle. 

In what follows, we examine how pilgrims assess and negotiate the appropri- 
ateness of exerting sabr during the hajj. To this end, we analyse the dialogues 
between various personal and collective moral voices in pilgrims’ situational 
moral reasoning. Our focus is on pilgrims in their thirties to fifties of Moroccan 
or Turkish descent who grew up in the Netherlands. We focus on this category 
for two, interrelated reasons. First, the hajj has only become popular among 
Dutch Muslims in this age-group over the past decade. Second, because the 
overall integration of Muslims of this generation in Dutch social domains is 
more thorough than that of their migrant parents, they also find themselves 
in situations where their Muslimness is interrogated more often, stimulating 
reflection on their religious heritage (cf. Góle 2017; Jouili 2015). To a consid- 
erable extent, exploring the meanings of the hajj in their own life therefore 
accounts for the increasing popularity of the pilgrimage to Mecca among Dutch 
Muslims of Moroccan and Turkish descent. Since we are particularly inter- 
ested in the relationship between experience, meaning making, and narration, 
a discussion of data produced through Kadrouch-Outmany’s participant obser- 
vation during the hajj of 2016 will be supplemented by analytical description 
of data generated through interviews with pilgrims who reflected on their pil- 
grimage several months or years after the experience. Comparison between the 
two data sets allows us to explore how stories about ethical dilemmas pilgrims 
are confronted with as the hajj journey unfolds develop over time once pilgrims 
have returned home. 

Furthermore, the sacred journey to Mecca offers a particularly interesting 
case study for investigating sabr as a moral practice: visiting Islam's holiest 
city and stepping in the footsteps of the Prophet Muhammad attune pilgrims 
to the highest of religious values. As the journey approaches, many prospect- 
ive pilgrims prepare themselves mentally by paying more attention to being 
patient and forgiving, thus striving to develop the right mind-set to perform 
their hajj correctly (cf. Caidi 2020, 49). During the hajj journey itself, pilgrims 
tend to monitor their comportment vigilantly lest their performance of the 
ritual should be invalidated. This self-reflexive stance is stimulated by the beha- 
vioural regulations concerning the state of ihrām or consecration during the 
hajj, such as the prohibition to have sex, use perfumed toiletries, cut one's 
nails and hair, or kill living creatures. Furthermore, the hajj not only puts one's 
sabr to the test, but many pilgrims also conceive of it as a disciplinary practice 
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through which to fortify their disposition to exert sabr. In this respect, the hajj 
can operate as a ‘pressure cooker for personal development’ as one our inter- 
locutors put it; it is a journey full of moral lessons to benefit from upon return 
to everyday life. 

But just as the merits of the moral lessons of the hajj are supposed to spill 
over in everyday life, vice versa, everyday life concerns also permeate the hajj 
experience. They do so in at least two respects. First of all, although ideally 
pilgrims spend as much time as possible on devotional acts during the hajj 
journey, more mundane daily necessities must also be attended to. Friends 
and relatives expect to receive souvenirs, so shopping is also on the to-do list 
of many pilgrims, as is sightseeing. Secondly, as illustrated by shopping and 
sightseeing activities, the dispositions of pilgrims are not only shaped by the 
Islamic tradition; other cultural traditions inform their daily lifeworlds as well. 
Ideals of Muslim personhood and the umma, the global Muslim community, 
thus exist side by side with other ‘grand schemes’: powerful yet never fully 
attainable ideals that operate as models for a good life (Schielke 2015, 13). There- 
fore, in addition to motivations that are based on a particular conception of 
the moral order of Islam, on the basis of their personal locations in various 
social networks and power structures, the various pursuits of pilgrims are also 
inspired by other grand schemes in their daily lives. They may be motivated, 
for example, by specific ideals about self-realization, romantic love, making 
money, or consumption. Each of these ideals comes with its own normative 
discourse or, borrowing Samuli Schielke's terms, a ‘moral register’ to frame or 
assess a situation. Each moral register houses a specific style of argumenta- 
tion and a specific emotional tone. Schielke uses the term normative or moral 
'registers' rather than 'discourses' or 'traditions' to highlight the performative, 
situational, and dialogic character of norms (Schielke 2015, 54). We follow his 
approach here. 

Various moral registers thus simultaneously shape the 'sensibilities' of pil- 
grims, that is, the moral and aesthetic dimensions of their experiences and 
emotional lives. These sensibilities tend to vary for different categories of pil- 
grims. For instance, for most Muslims who came to the Netherlands in the 1960s 
and 1970s from Turkey or Morocco as economic migrants, pilgrimage to Mecca 
is the only alternative journey besides visiting their country of origin. The hori- 
zon of their offspring, however, is much wider. Besides being accustomed to the 
travel practices of their parents, their personal longings have also been shaped 
by growing up in a country where making a holiday trip to ‘chill’ or explore 
hitherto unknown territory is almost considered a basic human need. As a 
result, their consumer wishes concerning desirable travel destinations have 
expanded, as have their expectations concerning the efficiency and quality of 
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transportation, accommodation, and time-management whilst traveling. Also, 
whereas their parents generally come from rural backgrounds and enjoyed 
little or no formal education, having predominantly grown up in Dutch cit- 
ies, the participants in our research are mostly modern-educated middle-class 
urbanites. As a result, incorporated norms about hygiene and punctuality as 
well as liberal values like individualism, gender equality, and self-enhancement 
inform their expectations concerning the conditions of the hajj (cf. Kadrouch- 
Outmany and Buitelaar 2021; Buitelaar 2020). 

Although different ‘grand schemes’ and moral registers may be related to 
different domains in life, by zooming in on instances during the hajj of 2016 
that gave rise to ethical dilemmas concerning the appropriateness of the moral 
practice of sabr, in what follows we will demonstrate that while practical moral 
reasoning is mostly situational, itis not necessarily compartmentalized. Rather, 
as the conversations among pilgrims concerning the appropriateness of invok- 
ing sabr we discuss here indicate, moral registers may be mixed and merged. 
Besides discussing the negotiation of the appropriateness of invoking sabr as 
a first objective in this chapter, our second objective is to shed light on the 
ongoing narrative construction of morality. We do so by comparing what we 
propose to call ‘emergent’ and ‘maturing’ stories. Emergent stories pertain to 
the performative, situational and dialogic character of on-site moral reasoning 
of pilgrims as they try to make sense of their experiences as the events of the 
hajj unfold. We understand maturing stories to be the telling and retelling of 
narratives in which individual pilgrims retrospectively reflect on the moral les- 
sons of the hajj several months or years after they have returned home. More 
specifically, we study these ‘maturing’ stories in the versions that are produced 
in interviews with pilgrims who were willing to participate in our research pro- 
ject. 

The chapter is organized as follows. In the coming section, we will reflect 
on the research methods used within this study—such as participant obser- 
vation during the hajj along with interviews with pilgrims reflecting on their 
hajj experiences—and the implications of these different methods with regard 
to the nature of the different data sets thus produced. In the subsequent sec- 
tion, we will discuss the moral practice of sabr and the anthropological study 
of moral registers on a conceptual level. In the remainder of the chapter, we 
will discuss negotiations and deliberations over the appropriateness of invok- 
ing sabr during the hajj in emergent and maturing stories about hajj morality. 
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2 Studying Emergent and Maturing Hajj Stories 


Stories about the hajj and the actual experience of the pilgrimage are mutually 
constitutive. Narratives do not merely give words to experiences, but experi- 
ences themselves are shaped by words, more specifically by the meanings these 
words have acquired in the vocabularies of the discursive traditions available 
to narrators as they interpret their experiences (cf. Buitelaar 2020; Coleman 
and Elsner 2003). On the basis of both personal and collectively shared stories 
about the hajj, prospective pilgrims learn what kind of experiences and accom- 
panying feelings to expect whilst in Mecca. The frequent occurrence in the 
interviews of variations to the story about bringing a suitcase full of sabr, for 
example, taught us that this trope prepares prospective pilgrims for hardship 
and their patience to be tested during the hajj. Since the habitus of pilgrims is 
informed by several ‘grand schemes’ however, the moral register of Islam is not 
the only discourse that shapes their experiences and provides them with words 
to give meaning to these experiences. Comparing pilgrims’ ‘emergent’ stories 
as the events of the hajj unfold with their ‘maturing’ stories that have had time 
to develop in the telling and retelling over time after the return home sheds 
light on the impact of being informed by different ‘grand schemes’ simultan- 
eously on the specific interplay between experience, storytelling, and meaning 
making. To this end, we draw on two different sets of empirical data. For the 
discussion of ‘emergent’ stories, we analyse the data produced through parti- 
cipant observation conducted by Kadrouch-Outmany, who joined a group of 
pilgrims from the Netherlands on their journey to Mecca for the hajj of 2016.5 
For the more ‘mature’ stories, we draw on data produced through interviews 
conducted with Dutch pilgrims of Moroccan and Turkish backgrounds.” 


6 The group that Kadrouch-Outmany travelled with consisted of 220 pilgrims, 80% of whom 
were younger than 45 years old. The number of male and female pilgrims were more or less 
equal. There were many young couples in the group, quite a few of whom in the company of 
parents, in-laws and/or siblings. In this sense, as is often the case for pilgrims from the Neth- 
erlands, the hajj was very much a ‘family affair’. In this particular group, the large majority of 
pilgrims consisted of Moroccan-Dutch citizens. In addition, there were some Dutch converts 
and Dutch speaking pilgrims with Surinamese, Pakistani, Palestinian, Iranian, Iraqi, Afghani, 
Turkish backgrounds. 

7 The participants were recruited through ‘snowballing’, initial contacts in existing personal 
networks, mosques, and community centres serving as starting points to approach sub- 
sequent interviewees. A total of 77 interviews were conducted for the hajj research as a whole, 
52 of whom were pilgrims of Moroccan backgrounds, 25 of Turkish descent. The majority of 
research participants were in their mid-thirties to late-fifties, all of whom grew up in the Neth- 
erlands. Ten Moroccan participants belong to the older generation of economic migrants that 
came to the Netherlands in the 1960s and 1970s. The bulk of the interviews with pilgrims who 
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Obviously not all experiences during the pilgrimage to Mecca find their 
ways into hajj stories; in their recollections most pilgrims focus predomin- 
antly on the highlights of their journey (cf. Delaney 1999, 520). As pilgrims 
are overwhelmed by a plethora of intense emotional impressions, they may 
not remember the more mundane dimensions equally vividly or deem them 
too insignificant to recollect. Also, in order to cherish the memories of the pil- 
grimage as a rewarding journey, pilgrims may decide that negative experiences 
are best forgotten or reframed in terms of important moral lessons both for 
themselves and their audiences (cf. Kaell 2014, 168). It therefore takes signific- 
ant narrative work to process hajj experiences into stories. Chit-chatting with 
fellow pilgrims on the airplane back to the Netherlands, Kadrouch-Outmany 
noted, for example, that the homeward bound pilgrims already started to act- 
ively engage in such narrative work by exchanging experiences of highly valued 
moments of the journey and downplaying the moments of friction. The gen- 
eral conventions of hajj storytelling that they are familiar with help pilgrims to 
process their various experiences into more or less coherent narratives. Thus, 
they align their stories, at least to some extent, to one or more already existing, 
'grand narratives' about the hajj that they are familiar with (Buitelaar 2020). In 
line with Martyn Smith's argument concerning the collective stories about sac- 
red places, such 'grand narratives' tend to have a highly idealising character (cf. 
Smith 2008, 26). 

Joining a group of pilgrims during the hajj journey and enduring challenges 
and hardship with them offered Kadrouch-Outmany a unique opportunity 
study the ‘embodied talk’ (Bamberg 20u, 17) in conversations about the frag- 
mented, complex, and sometimes contradictory emotions and experiences 
that pilgrims go through as the events of the hajj unfold.? In other words, par- 
ticipant observation allowed her to observe how pilgrims draw on the various 
moral registers available to them to assess and negotiate the appropriateness of 
exercising sabr when confronted with difficulties and setbacks. In this respect, 
the nature of the data produced by Kadrouch-Outmany through participant 
observant as events unfolded differs significantly from the data produced in 


grew up in the Netherlands was conducted in Dutch by Buitelaar, while a research assistant 
conducted interviews with 10 older pilgrims of Moroccan backgrounds in Tamazight or darija 
(Moroccan-Arabic). In addition, two students in religious studies each conducted 10 inter- 
views with Dutch based pilgrims for their MA research traineeship and MA thesis, about half 
of whom from Turkish or Moroccan parentage (cf. Wijers 2019; de Lang 2017). All interviews 
were audio-taped and fully transcribed. 

8 Kadrouch-Outmany has reflected on participating in the hajj as an insider's outsider in 
Kadrouch-Outmany 2018. 
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interviews with pilgrims who looked back on their hajj experiences, the bulk of 
which were conducted by Buitelaar. 

However, the two data sets also overlap. Regardless whether pilgrims discuss 
their experiences as events unfold or reflect on them afterwards, an important 
factor that informs how these experiences are narrated concerns the more pub- 
lic or private character of the setting in which the narration occurs. As we will 
argue later in the chapter, in the overall ambiance of heightened religiosity dur- 
ing the hajj, arguments framed in terms of an Islamic moral register are more 
likely to gain group support and are more difficult to refute than arguments 
pertaining to other moral registers, such as the desire for comfort or privacy. 
Religious arguments are more in line with the normative character of the ‘grand 
narrative’ of the hajj that pilgrims are familiar with, and they are therefore more 
easily expressed in public. Social control may induce pilgrims to be hesitant to 
forward non-religious arguments in the presence of a wider audience and more 
inclined to share those in more private conversations. In other words, group 
dynamics play an important role in how pilgrims express their appreciation 
of disappointments and challenges. In this sense, Kadrouch-Outmany’s con- 
versations with individual pilgrims when not being overheard by others and 
the recollections interviewees shared with Buitelaar in the private setting of an 
interview have more in common than performative instances of moral reason- 
ing in public places. 

Overall, however, the different temporalities and spatialities involved in the 
narrations of pilgrims whilst still on hajj and those narrated several months 
or even years afterwards have a significant impact on the stories produced, as 
we will demonstrate later in this chapter. In the holy cities of Mecca and Med- 
ina and in the tent camp in Mina, the pilgrims are in the company of Muslims 
only? The post-pilgrimage interviews were all conducted in the Netherlands, 
where the majority of the population is non-Muslim. This is also true for Buite- 
laar, who by implication belongs to a category of Dutch citizens whom her 
interlocutors consider likely to have one-sided preconceptions about Islam. In 
most cases Buitelaar's long-term research in Morocco and knowledge of Islam 
proved to be helpful in developing rapport. However, the interview being set 
in an everyday context where Muslims are routinely questioned about their 
religious stance by non-Muslim fellow citizens must have informed how her 
presence mediated an imagined non-Muslim audience to her interlocutors.!? 


9 The pilgrims in the group that Kadrouch-Outmany joined knew that she performed the 
hajj both for research purposes and to fulfil her own religious duty. 

10 For the effect of a dominant Islamophobic discourse in the Netherlands on self-presen- 
tations of Dutch Muslims, also see Al-Ajarma and Buitelaar (2021). 
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It is therefore likely that some of the feelings and views that pilgrims shared 
with Kadrouch-Outmany during the hajj journey would not have been equally 
shared with Buitelaar, lest certain stories might feed negative conceptions 
about Islam among non-Muslims. The opposite, however, also holds true: sev- 
eral interviewees indicated that one reason for agreeing to the interview with 
Buitelaar was that it appealed to them to anonymously share with an out- 
sider feelings and views that they were (as yet) hesitant to express within their 
Muslim networks, fearing disapproval. Besides being able to ‘unburden one’s 
heart’ as one woman put it, a felt need to start exploring how to add new story 
lines to the kind of one-sided, positive hajj stories that pilgrims of their par- 
ents’ generation tend to share was another motivation explicitly expressed by 
some interlocutors (also see Buitelaar 2020). Being able to do so anonymously 
to someone who does not belong to one’s social network made it easier to begin 
such storytelling. Voicing (presumed) dissonant views concerning the moral 
practice of sabr in specific situations was a case in point. 

Considering that ethnographic data on the pilgrimage to Mecca are rare," 
and, moreover, since we are particularly interested in the dialogues between 
voices representing different moral registers simultaneously as pilgrims nego- 
tiate the appropriateness of exerting sabr or the legitimacy of critique and 
protest, in what follows the focus will predominantly be on Kadrouch- 
Outmany’s fieldnotes, which will be compared to the hajj stories produced in 
the interviews. Before we turn to our research data, we first zoom in on views 
on the concept of sabr in the Islamic tradition and anthropological insights 
concerning the moral discourse and practice of sabr among contemporary 
Muslims. 


3 The Moral Practice of sabr 


In colloquial Arabic, sabr is often used to simply mean ‘patience’. In darija, 
the Moroccan dialect, for example, sabar wahed dqiqa means ‘hang on for a 
minute’. Beyond the prosaic, sabr is a highly valued Islamic virtue. It is beyond 
this study to investigate to what extent our interlocutors are familiar with the 
ethical debates about sabr in authoritative texts in the Islamic tradition. We 
briefly mention them here to indicate that the conception of sabr as a highly 
valued Islamic virtue resonates with a long discursive tradition. Al-Sabur is 


11 To our knowledge, Saghi (2010) is the only ethnography, while the auto-ethnographic 
account of Hammoudi (2006) also offers very valuable information. Also see Al-Ajarma 
(2020) for ethnographic analysis of the ‘umra, the voluntary pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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one of the 99 attributes or divine names of God, for instance (Schimmel 1975, 
177) and another name for the fasting month of Ramadan is shahr al-sabr, the 
month of patience (Buitelaar 1993, 129). Derivations from the root s-b-r occur 
frequently in the Quran and hadith. The Prophet Muhammad is told to be 
patient like the prophets before him, in Quran 38:16 and 46:34, for example, 
and a reward is promised to those who are patient in Qur'an 33:13, 28:54; and 
25:75 (Wensinck 2012). Another example is a well-known story from the hadith 
that concerns an epileptic woman who asked the Prophet Muhammad to pray 
to God to heal her. In response, he stated that if she refrained from her request 
and exercised sabr, paradise would be her part (ibid.). Muslim scholars have 
often emphasised the connection between sabr and shukr, gratitude. In his 
Ihyà ‘ulum al-din, the Muslim scholar Abū Hamid al-Ghazali (d. uui CE), for 
example, stated that ‘belief consists of two halves: the one sabr and the other 
shukr' (ibid.). In classical Sufi thought, shukr and sabr similarly occur in com- 
bination; sabr in its more basic sense relating to patience and on the highest 
level to renunciation. Some stern, quietist mystics even went so far as to con- 
sider perfect resignation and silent patience in times of affliction to be more 
suitable than prayer; however, this view is not generally shared (Schimmel 1975, 
124-126). 

In the anthropological study of Islam, the discussion of Islamic virtues like 
sabr has come to receive considerable attention recently. This is related to the 
'ethical turn' that characterizes much research since the early twenty-first cen- 
tury. Saba Mahmood's seminal study Politics of Piety has been very influential 
in this respect. Following Talal Asad's argument that in the Islamic discourse 
the notions suffering and endurance should not be mistaken as synonymous 
with passivity but instead as creating space for moral action (Asad 2003, 89- 
91), Mahmood argues that for the women in the Egyptian revivalist movement 
she studied, sabr is a moral practice and a virtue that must be actively cul- 
tivated. Rather than aiming to fortify one's ability to confront suffering, Mah- 
mood's interlocutors emphasized that the primary purpose of sabr should be 
to bear and live hardship appropriately (Mahmood 2005, 172). The pursuit of 
sabr as a moral practice to cultivate a mode of being as a sabir or sabira (one 
who practises sabr) is likewise discussed in research on ethical self-fashioning 
among Belgian, French, and German Muslim women with Moroccan and Turk- 
ish backgrounds who attend religious classes and workshops organized by 
Islamic revival circles (Groeninck 2017, 177-182; Jouili 2015, 185-186). 

In all these studies, the research participants closely connect sabr to 
tawakkul, reliance on God's will. As Sherine Hamdy shows, many terminally-ill 
dialysis patients in Egypt prefer to accept God's will than pursue kidney trans- 
plantation. Hamdy argues that such a stance should not be seen as merely a 
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‘comfort mechanism’ nor does this disposition of submission to God’s will neg- 
ate human agency? The patients she talked with actively consider the options 
for different treatments and take responsibility for their own choices, trusting 
that whatever the outcome, it will be God's will. Like the authors mentioned 
above, Hamdy argues that exerting sabr is a mode that must be actively cultiv- 
ated through work on the self. She points out that in their pursuit of the ethical 
disposition of sabr, the patients she studied drew on Islamic notions of faith in 
the face of suffering as redemptive of past sins (Hamdy 2009, 189). 

Several studies point to gendered conceptions of the moral practice of sabr. 
For instance, the Moroccan women among whom Buitelaar conducted 
research with in the late 1980s held that women are better at fasting dur- 
ing Ramadan, as they have more patience than men (Buitelaar 1993, 129—131). 
To explain women's greater capacity to exert sabr, Buitelaar's interlocutors 
referred to the practice of gender segregation. As a result of the specific 
gendered division of space, women’s freedom of movement was more restric- 
ted than that of men. ‘When men have worries, they just go out and seek dis- 
traction from it. But as women we stay at home and have to come to terms 
with the situation; one woman stated. Davis (1983, V) and Dwyer (1978, 153- 
154) similarly found that in the 1970s and 1980s Moroccan women lauded sabr 
as a specifically female quality. 

Illustrating that an unequal division of space is not the sole cause but part 
of a wider power structure in which women are expected to have sabr, the 
virtue of sabr continues to have connotations with a virtuous female stance 
of modesty even though today women's freedom of movement has increased 
in the Middle East and mixed gender public spaces have become more com- 
mon. Schielke, for example, notes that Egyptian women feel less at ease to 
openly express dissatisfaction, whereas men are encouraged to vent discontent 
(Schielke 2015, 33).? In a similar vein, in her study among middle-aged migrant 
Pakistani women in the UK, Kaveri Qureshi found that sabr is closely related 


12 Also see Sardar (201, 275), who interprets the contemporary relevance of the Qur'anic 
discussion of sabr as follows: ‘The function of patience is to persevere, against all odds, as 
one seeks to change what is, into what ought to be.’ 

13 Also see Ghannam (2013, 140), who writes that ‘the display of certain emotions such as 
rage and anger are expected and accepted of Egyptian men, but other emotions, espe- 
cially sadness and sorrow are expected to be kept under control" This also holds true for 
the Moroccan settings that the authors of this chapter are more familiar with. Also, while 
individuals are ideally also expected to keep their emotions under control under all cir- 
cumstances, it is more acceptable for Moroccan women to express sorrow than for men, 
butless so to show anger and discontent. 
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to female subjectivity while 'sabar'^ is a nickname used to denote an effem- 
inate man who is walked over by others (Qureshi 2013). Besides a disposition 
that must be actively cultivated, the people Qureshi studied also consider sabr 
as a capacity granted by God (Qureshi 2013, 127). She demonstrates that as a 
specific feminine quality, sabr allows women to inhabit a high moral ground, 
as they associate exerting sabr both with the capacity to do so as asign of being 
blessed by God and earning religious merit. Moreover, she argues that cultivat- 
ing sabr cannot be reduced to a discourse of submission to God, as Mahmood 
suggests, and is better understood as women's creative appropriation of sabr 
for their own intentions.'5 

Particularly relevant for our argument here is that besides discussing sabr 
in an Islamic ethical framework of cultivating pious dispositions, Qureshi also 
looks at the dynamics of sabr in social relations. The women she studied do not 
only hope for recognition from God for displaying sabr, but also seek acknow- 
ledgement from others. By closely scrutinizing the situations in which her inter- 
locutors invoke sabr in their family circles, Qureshi demonstrates that middle- 
aged women often enact a patient endurance of their heavy domestic burden in 
ways that make family members feel that their mother's self-sacrifice requires 
some kind of reciprocation from them (Qureshi 2013, 130). Qureshi concludes 
that there is too much emphasis in the ethnography of Muslim societies on 
how everyday interactions are placed within an Islamic moral frame and not 
enough on how this moral frame derives its significance through the ‘flow of 
sociality' in which individuals participate (Qureshi 2013, 133). 

Inline with the approach Qureshi proposes, in the next section we will dis- 
cuss how pilgrims negotiate the appropriateness of exercising sabr by focusing 
predominantly on the flow of sociality during the hajj. Contrary to the everyday 
situations studied by Qureshi, the interactions between pilgrims in our study 
take place in an extraordinary time and space constellation that characterizes 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. In this context, the virtue of sabr gains particular sig- 
nificance. Despite the atmosphere of heightened religiosity, however, pilgrims 
clearly cannot always live up to the ideal of sabr and sometimes lose their tem- 
perorare driven by non-religious desires. By zooming in on instances of 'failure' 
to live up to Islamic ideals, we follow Kloos and Beekers who propose to focus 
on people's 'experiences of moral instability, fragmentation or ambivalence on 
the one hand and their attempts to achieve a level of moral coherence groun- 


14 sabbar in Modern Standard Arabic. 

15 Also see Menin (2020), who similarly points to the intentionality in the ways a revivalist 
Islam inspired Moroccan woman shapes her relationship with God by taking a stance of 
having one's own responsibility to work towards God's will. 
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ded in religion on the other’ (Kloos and Beekers 2018, 12). We do so by first 
exploring how stories emerge as pilgrims draw on an Islamic frame of reference 
as well as other moral registers in their deliberations about the appropriateness 
of invoking sabr in specific settings. In the subsequent section, we examine 
more matured narratives in which pilgrims retrospectively volunteered reflec- 
tions on instances where their sabr was challenged during the hajj in interviews 
several months and sometimes years after their return home. 


4 Emergent Stories: Contested Invocations of sabr during the Hajj 
Performance 


In what follows, we will first zoom in on instances where the issue of sabr came 
up in relation to issues that any traveler expects their travel agency to organize 
adequately regardless the purpose of their travel: transport, food, and accom- 
modation. Subsequently, we will briefly turn to two topics that were discussed 
much less explicitly on a group level, but came up recurrently in more private 
conversations during the hajj journey and in interviews with a wider group of 
pilgrims who looked back on their experiences: gender equality and the long- 
ing for privacy. 


4.1 Transport 

While similar instances would follow suit, the first transport incident that 
tested the patience of the group of pilgrims Kadrouch-Outmany travelled with 
occurred just one day after the group had arrived in Mecca. It concerned the 
bus transport between the hotel in Aziziya, a suburb of Mecca, to the city 
centre where the pilgrims would perform the ‘umra, the first rites of the hajj 
that are carried out within the confines of the Grand Mosque of Mecca.!6 If, 
on the way to the Grand Mosque someone noted that the buses were old and 
shabby, elated with the prospect of performing their first hajj rites, nobody 
remarked on it. Things were different on the way back. Performing the umra 
is a very intense experience both spiritually and physically. Immersing one- 
self in the flow of thousands of pilgrims circling the Ka‘ba is described by 
most pilgrims as overwhelming. It is also very demanding, particularly for pil- 
grims who are not accustomed to Mecca's hot climate. While tour leaders try 


16 The umra consists of performing the tawaf, the sevenfold circumambulation of the Kaba, 
drinking Zamzam water and performance of the say, the ‘running’ between the hillocks 
of al-Safa and al-Marwa. While the ‘umra is part of the hajj ritual, on its own it can also be 
performed throughout the year as a voluntary pilgrimage. 
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to keep their own flock of pilgrims together, one can easily fall behind, and one 
runs the risk of stumbling as bolder pilgrims push to try to get closer to the 
Ka'ba. 

Therefore, most pilgrims were exhausted after having done the ‘umra and 
longed to go back to the hotel for a shower. The buses, however, were late and 
the sun's heat added to the day's discomforts. After a while, people started sigh- 
ing and complaining about the heat. Eventually, one man addressed the tour 
leader: ‘It’s annoying how you keep us waiting. I knew things wouldn't all go 
smoothly, but this is absurd’ The tour leader explained that in Mecca trans- 
port was organized by Saudi companies and that Celebrity Hajj had no say in 
what buses would be sent and when exactly they would arrive. Once one pil- 
grim had stood up to voice his discontent, other people also felt free to share 
their annoyance among themselves: "What is all this waiting about? We were 
promised our bus would be ready to collect us!’; ‘I expect to be picked up and 
dropped off on time, that's all I ask’; ‘It’s steaming hot, why are we standing in 
the burning sun?' The arrival of the bus did not stifle the complaints: "What a 
rickety vehicle’; T have to fold my legs, is this what they calla celebrity hajj?- All 
this time, elderly pilgrims mostly kept silent or reminded their fellow pilgrims 
of the virtue of sabr. 


4.2 Food 
In the evening following the bus incident, another dispute occurred in the hotel 
dining hall. The previous night, having arrived late after a long journey from the 
Netherlands, the hungry and exhausted pilgrims had arrived to a dinner buffet 
consisting only of left over plain spaghetti. The next evening, the group went 
down to the restaurant early to make sure to have had dinner before the ‘sha’ 
prayer, only to find that more than one hundred people were already standing 
in queue and that food was not yet being served. After waiting for more than 
half an hour, a pilgrim in his mid-forties lost his temper and began to complain 
loudly. Some fellow pilgrims tried to calm him by saying ‘ya al-Hajj, show some 
patience (tagbar). Others reminded him about his state of ihram by starting 
to chant the talbiya, the devotional prayer recited by pilgrims upon entering a 
state of consecration.!” 

The man could not be placated, however, and furiously called for a ‘strike’: 
"We should not accept this behaviour from the organization and we should go 


17 Compare Kaell (2014, 92) who describes a similar response among Christian pilgrims 
to the Holy Land when confronted with a situation they felt uncomfortable with. Kaell 
argues that song is a particular strong tool that may be used by pilgrims to ‘counteract’ the 
unsatisfying character of a place. 
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out to find our own food’ To those who had found seats, he shouted: ‘It is almost 
‘isha’ now. Whatare you all doing still sitting here?’ About twenty people joined 
him on his way out. Of those who remained, several complained that it was, 
indeed, a shame that they would be late for the ‘sha’ prayer, while mostly eld- 
erly women just kept silent, sighed, or said to no one in particular: Eywah (well), 
what can we do? We must exert sabr? The next day, with the entire group as his 
audience, the still annoyed man addressed the tour leader. He pointed out that 
beingan entrepreneur himself he knew unprofessional behaviour when he saw 


it: 
We won't have sabr for this! Seeing to it that there is enough food and that 
it is served on time is your responsibility as a travel organization and has 
nothing to do with me being on hajj. 

4-3 Accommodation 


After concluding the hajj rites that are carried out in Mecca itself, pilgrims move 
to the tent camp in Mina, some five kilometres outside Mecca. From there, 
they perform several other rites, the most important of which the wuqüf, the 
‘standing’ at ‘Arafa. Once this rite is carried out, properly speaking, one's hajj is 
completed, even though several other rites follow, one of which the ramy, the 
‘stoning of the Devil’. 


FIGURE 13.1 Atentfor female pilgrims in Mina 
PHOTOGRAPH BY KADROUCH-OUTMANY 
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During the preparatory meeting organized by Celebrity Hajj, prospective pil- 
grims had been informed that the facilities in Mina would be very basic. Regard- 
less of whether one books a premium package offering a private double room 
in the hotel in Mecca, as most couples in the age-group between thirty and fifty 
do, or a cheaper arrangement where one shares a hotel room with four to six fel- 
low pilgrims of the same gender, in the tent camp in Mina all pilgrims sleep in 
gender-segregated tents accommodating up to 100 fellow pilgrims. Most older 
pilgrims with migration backgrounds had been used to sleeping on thin mat- 
tresses on the ground in close proximity to others in Morocco or Turkey, and 
appeared to handle the discomfort without much difficulty. Pilgrims who grew 
up in the Netherlands, however, tend to conceive of the days in the tent camp 
as the biggest trial of the hajj, only surpassed by the ordeal of the compulsory 
night spent in the open air in Muzdalifa to collect pebbles for the ramy. Arguing 
that standing in queue for more than an hour just to use the toilet hampered 
performing prayers on time and carrying out other devotional practices such 
as reading the Quran or saying dus, supplication prayers, a small group of 
younger women in Kadrouch-Outmany's group protested against the poor san- 
itary facilities by confiscating three toilets from the men's block, which had 
twice as many toilets as the women's block. Otherwise, although in face-to- 
face conversations women might complain about the lack of comfort and pri- 
vacy, overall they accepted the hardship as inevitable and as a test of one's sabr. 

Besides the rewards that all pilgrims hope will await them in the hereafter 
for having exerted sabr, customers of Celebrity Hajj can also expect an earthly 
reward; after completing the stoning rite, for the last five days in the Mecca area 
before travelling on to Medina, the programme promised accommodation in a 
five star hotel in the Makkah Clock Tower adjacent to the Grand Mosque in 
Mecca. However, on the planned return date to Mecca just before the group 
assembled to leave for performance of the ramy, the organization announced 
that, unfortunately, the hotel in the clock tower was not ready to receive them 
yet, so that for the coming night the pilgrims would be taken back to the much 
simpler hotel in Aziziya. And furthermore, all those who wished to attend the 
Friday sermon in the Grand Mosque the next day would have to organize their 
own transport. 

Not surprisingly, the by now exhausted pilgrims were utterly disappointed. 
Some protested that it was very difficult to find a taxi from Aziziya to the Grand 
Mosque in time for the Friday service. One man angrily shouted at the tour 


18 cf Kadrouch-Outmany and Buitelaar (2021), in which we describe this incident in more 
detail. 
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leader: ‘This is outrageous! You promised us the clock tower as of Thursday, 
was that all a lie?!’ Another male pilgrim tried to calm him: ‘We should have 
sabr, this too is part of hajj. The organization is doing the best they can!’ A 
third man remarked bitterly: ‘It’s all about money: the less days we spent in the 
clock tower, the more profit they [the travel agency, MB] make.’ This time, also 
a female pilgrim spoke up: ‘You keep talking about sabr, but this is just unfair! 
The organization has to come up with a workable solution. She then turned 
to the women around her. Referring to her own professional experience as the 
owner of a taxi company that caters for weddings and other luxurious events, 
she sneered: ‘To be fobbed off with sabr all the time, as if I don’t know how these 
things work.” Another woman added: ‘Rather than talk about sabr, as a com- 
pany they should abide by the Islamic principles of honesty and transparency: 

Eventually, on their way back from the ramy to collect their baggage, the pil- 
grims received a message on the group WhatsApp that the hotel in the Clock 
Tower would be ready to receive them that night after all. Through the same 
medium, the man who had earlier defended the organization suggested that 
his fellow pilgrims ought to express gratitude and offer apologies for the accus- 
ations that had circulated in the group. He received a few supportive messages, 
but the one that voiced the overall feeling was clearly opposed: ‘I’m relieved, 
yes. But thankful? No need!’ 


4.4 Gender Equality and Privacy 

As the above case studies illustrate, the appropriateness of exercising sabr con- 
cerning issues that were directly related to the logistics of the journey were fre- 
quently discussed among pilgrims as a group. At least among female pilgrims— 
in whose circles Kadrouch-Outmany spent most of her time—in more private 
conversations, two additional topics were shared concerning mixed feelings 
about discontent on the one hand and willingness to exert sabr and be grateful 
on the other: gender discrimination and lack of privacy. Women’s indignation 
about the unequal distribution of toilet blocks in the tent camp in Mina was 
already mentioned. Other instances of gender discrimination in which women 
questioned the need to exert sabr concerned the way female pilgrims are releg- 
ated to the rear of the courtyard of the Grand Mosque in Mecca during prayer 
time, where they cannot see much of the Ka'ba, and the specific restrictions for 
women at the rawda, the location in the Mosque of the Prophet Muhammad 
in Medina that is close to the Prophet’s tomb and considered to be a part of 
the gardens of Paradise.!9 Adding insult to injury, in one of his lectures during 


19 We discuss women’s claims to more female space at several hajj sites in more detail in 
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an excursion after the hajj was completed, the imam whom the travel agency 
had hired reprimanded some female pilgrims whose husbands had remained in 
the hotel to care for their children for their ‘un-Islamic’ selfish behaviour. When 
the women concerned— including Kadrouch-Outmany—told their husbands 
about the incident, the latter confronted the tour leaders in a private conversa- 
tion. 

Another issue that, for obvious reasons, pilgrims only shared in private 
conversations with those whom they felt close to, concerned the difficulty to 
muster enough sabr to cope with the lack of privacy during the hajj journey. 
This tended to be communicated mostly in indirect terms, as in the relieved 
‘me-time again at last!’ that a befriended female pilgrim whispered to 
Kadrouch-Outmany when the announcement was made that the group would 
go to the hotel in the clock tower after all. 


4-5 Comparing Instances of Practical Moral Reasoning 

Several points stand out when comparing the instances where the appropriate- 
ness of exerting sabr was discussed. First of all, the issues discussed at a group 
level mostly concerned negotiations over hajj morality on the one hand and 
ethical entrepreneurship on the other. We take the fact that the negotiations 
took place in the presence of the entire group to suggest that the actors involved 
considered both lines of moral reasoning valid to frame the problem and gain 
support from their fellow pilgrims. Indeed, in most situations, some members 
in the audience tried to placate angered pilgrims or expressed their agreement 
to those around them. This was different in the dispute that arose when the 
group was informed that their stay in the Clock Tower hotel would be delayed. 
The pilgrim who accused the travel agent of cheating its customers and save 
money was corrected by others. The woman who supported him did so by integ- 
rating the moral register about ethical entrepreneurship into an Islamic one by 
emphasizing that honesty and transparency are key Islamic principles. Another 
pilgrim who had defended the tour leader when the accusation was made went 
further: when it turned out that the hotel would welcome the group after all, 
he asked the accuser on the group’s WhatsApp to apologize to the travel agent. 
Drawing on different registers of moral reasoning, then, was accepted as long as 
this did not contravene Islamic moral principles by falsely accusing someone. 


Kadrouch-Outmany and Buitelaar (2021). Note that visiting the Prophet's Mosque in Med- 
ina is not part of the hajj ritual itself. Since it is recommended to pay one’s respect to the 
Prophet when undertaking the pilgrimage, most travel agencies include a visit to Medina 
in their packages. 
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Moreover, the disputes over the appropriateness of sabr illustrate that draw- 
ing on different moral registers does not necessarily imply that pilgrims are 
always torn between different desires or that they experience fragmentation. 
While we set out to analyse the assessment of the appropriateness of sabr 
as an entry to study how pilgrims distinguish between mundane and reli- 
gious dimensions of their hajj experience, our findings indicate that in fact 
these dimensions are closely interrelated for them: problems with mundane 
issues concerning food and accommodation arrangements hampered pilgrims' 
engagement in devotional practices. Voicing discontent about poor services 
rather than glossing them over as an exercise in the moral practice of sabr 
was therefore also religiously motivated. This fits in with a current, hegemonic 
religious discourse among Muslims, according to which piety should inform 
all dimensions of one's life and devotional acts should be part of one's daily 
routine. 

This is not to suggest that pilgrims are motivated by religious considerations 
only. The discontent about transport, food, and accommodation also points to 
modern, middle-class sensibilities concerning punctuality and a certain level 
of luxury. Our findings indicate, however, that in the atmosphere of heightened 
religiosity during the hajj, pilgrims are more hesitant to publicly voice feelings 
of discomfort about issues that do not hinder their devotional practices, lest 
fellow pilgrims should question their piety. Instead, such feelings are shared 
mostly in more private conversations. The hesitance to express one's desire for 
more personal autonomy or indignation about gender discrimination turns out 
to be even stronger. Perhaps this is because gender equality and individualism 
are highly contested values among Muslims of different religious inclinations 
and walks of life. Besides being the effect of peer pressure, not addressing such 
loaded subjects at a group level is probably motivated by the wish to preserve 
the harmony of the group and respect the overall atmosphere of celebrating 
Muslim unity.2° As we will see in the next section, these topics came to the fore 
during the subsequent interviews. 

A last point that stands out in the negotiations about the appropriateness of 
exerting sabr at a group level concerns differences in gender and age. In line 
with the picture that emerges from the ethnographic literature on sabr regard- 
ing the genderedness of the moral practice of sabr, men were more vocal in 
expressing discontent at a group level than women. Similarly, pilgrims under 
sixty tended to be more assertive than those of the older generation. Both 


20 Also see Kaell (2014, 58) and Dahlberg (1991, 39) who point to a similar tacit understanding 
among pilgrims to Jerusalem and Lourdes respectively, to avoid quarreling and downplay 
internal differences between pilgrims of one's own group. 
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observations were confirmed in an interview with an experienced hajj tour 
leader?! Asked whether he perceives differences between different categories 
of pilgrims, he took a moment to think and then very carefully chose his words: 
"Men ..., how can I explain? Well, you know, the problem with men is that they 
want to show that they are the boss. Resonating the observations of Samuli 
Schielke and Farha Ghannam among Egyptian men, the tour leader's formu- 
lation in terms of the performative dimension of men’s complaining suggests 
that speaking up rather than exerting sabr is, amongst other things, related to 
the enactment of masculinity (Schielke 2015, 33; Ghannam 2013, 165).2? The 
assertiveness of pilgrims who grew up in the Netherlands was likewise con- 
firmed in the interview with the travel agent: 


Younger pilgrims tend to be very, very critical. They expect the buses to 
arrive exactly on time. (...) They complain about the quality of a three- 
star hotel ... It is really a problem. 


Similarly, Farooq Haq and John Jackson (2009) report that the consumer 
expectations of younger Pakistani-Australian pilgrims are much higher than 
those of older generations and pilgrims from Pakistan. The former also tend to 
be considerably more assertive and critical than the latter, most of whom adopt 
a stance of humble acceptance of all setbacks they find on their path. 

Having discussed the situational, performative, and dialogic dimensions of 
practical moral reasoning in instances during the hajj which gave rise to eth- 
ical dilemmas concerning the appropriateness of exerting sabr so far, in the 
next section we will turn to how the interplay of voices representing different 
moral registers comes to the fore in stories about the moral practice of sabr 
once pilgrims have returned home and reflect on their hajj experiences several 
months or years later. 


5 Maturing Stories about Hajj Morality 


Processing the countless fragments of positive and sometimes negative exper- 
iences of the hajj into stories involves much narrative work for pilgrims. Carol 
Delaney, for instance, notes in her article about the hajj as an interpretive 


21  Notaffiliated with Celebrity Hajj. 

22 Also see Saghi (2010, 211), who describes another example of enacted masculinity dur- 
ing the hajj in the form of (tacit) male competition concerning the number of umra 
sequences one can perform in one day's time. 
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framework for Turkish villagers and migrants, that the accounts that Turkish 
pilgrims who had just returned from Mecca told their relatives and friends con- 
sisted mostly of impressionistic fragments. In time, these fragments were put 
together to form a coherent story that conformed more closely to widely shared 
expectations (Delaney 1990, 520). 

A comparison between the sometimes heated in situ discussions about the 
moral practice of sabr with retrospective stories about occasions where one’s 
sabr was tested in the interviews, likewise illustrate the observation by Simon 
Coleman and John Elsner that: ‘Retelling is thus an important part in the return, 
allowing one to reinterpret the experiences and simultaneously “create oneself 
as pilgrim"' (Coleman and Elsner 2003, 5).?? First of all, while many narrat- 
ives contained references to indignation about Saudi hajj management and 
the treatment of pilgrims, critical recollections about fellow pilgrims feature 
much less often in the hajj stories produced in the interviews. The stories that 
do occur pertain to more mundane situations, such as losing one’s temper with 
someone who takes too much time in the shower or instances in which one’s 
sabr was tested during the hajj rites, such as getting pushed by pilgrims who set 
their mind on touching the Ka‘ba no matter how much elbowing it takes. Our 
interlocutors tended to tell such stories in a general way, rather than describing 
a particular scene involving particular persons. Furthermore, narrators usu- 
ally present themselves as a witness to the scene. Mostly, these stories bespeak 
ambivalence about the fact that ‘people will be people’ as several interviewees 
put it: a realistic avowal that no one can live up to their ideals all of the time, 
mixed with a disapproval of comportment that blatantly contravenes the mor- 
ality of the hajj. In other words, this kind of narration first and foremost serves 
the purpose of conveying a moral lesson that the narrator learned during the 
hajj. That such stories are told in general terms rather than providing particu- 
lars can probably be explained by the fact that being forgiving and not talking 
badly about other people are part of the same lessons about sound moral beha- 
viour that the narrator wishes to convey. 

Similarly, in stories about challenges that the narrators themselves grappled 
with, the focus is predominantly—but not exclusively—on how the sacred 
atmosphere of the hajj helped to fortify their capacity to exert sabr, thus con- 
tributing to their spiritual development. Not surprisingly, the tent camp in 


23 Also see Robinson (2016, 44), who describes how tourists tend to re-invent their experi- 
ences in post-trip narratives: ‘In retrospect we almost joyously describe our fear or disgust 
directed to a situation. We struggle for descriptive precision, we conflate different feel- 
ings, elongate the moments in which we felt angry and sad, and exaggerate the intensity 
of affect.’ 
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Mina and the night in the open air in Muzdalifa feature most often in stor- 
ies about one’s sabr being tested. A woman in her mid-forties, for example, 
explained that she had experienced the nights in Mina and Muzdalifa as the 
biggest trial of the hajj, but that things had become easier once she realized 
how it all boiled down to a lesson in humility: 


First you are in a hotel bed [in Mecca, MB]. Next you only have a thin 
and small matrass [in Mina, MB], and then you find yourself on the 
bare ground [in Muzdalifa, MB]. Before you know, you will be under the 
ground. So, it is a process you go through, a lesson about humility and life's 
transient nature. 


This excerpt shows that one of the lessons heavily emphasized in interviews 
about a person’s sabr being tested during the hajj concerns an increase of grat- 
itude to God for the blessings in one’s life.?^ Illustrating that various identific- 
ations intersect in pilgrims’ sensibilities, it was often in relation to a perceived 
lack of comfort that pilgrims who grew up in the Netherlands positioned them- 
selves specifically as Dutch Muslims. They did so, for instance, by pointing out 
their privileged position in comparison to pilgrims from poorer countries. Talk- 
ing about the lack of comfort in the Mina tent camp, a man in his early thirties, 
for example, stated: ‘It’s not that bad. It's just that we're terribly spoiled, used 
as we are to a life in luxury’ In a similar vein, a considerable number of narrat- 
ors compared themselves to pilgrims of their parents' generation, whose back- 
grounds lie mostly in poor, rural areas in Morocco and Turkey. Several female 
pilgrims, for example, explained that they had found it more difficult to deal 
with the lack of comfort and privacy in the tent in Mina than female pilgrims 
of their mother's age-group. Resonating Qureshi's descriptions of middle-aged 
Pakistani women in the United Kingdom who reminded their family mem- 
bers of the sabr they had exerted and the sacrifices they had made for them, 
a woman in her mid-forties quoted her mother, who had told her: 'Your gener- 
ation is so spoiled. If only you knew how tough things were on us at your age. 
After a pause, the interviewee added: 'She has a point, actually. We do have less 
patience than our parents: 

Inline with conventional hajj storytelling, an Islamic moral register is obvi- 
ously dominant in the hajj stories produced during the interviews. However, 
as was often the case in the negotiations over the appropriateness of exerting 


24 Obviously, variations occur. For a particularly strong account about being bewildered by 
the circumstances in Muzdalifa, see Buitelaar (2020, 11). 
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sabr in the group that Kadrouch-Outmany accompanied, the hajj stories shared 
in the interviews also contain voices that point to other moral registers that 
inform the desires and sensibilities of our interlocutors. Stories about need- 
ing all the sabr one can muster to spend several nights in a gender-segregated 
tent with a hundred other pilgrims, for instance, illustrate the impact of grand 
schemes like individualism and romantic love in the lives of female pilgrims 
who grew up in the Netherlands. While pilgrims of the generation of their 
mothers are accustomed to spending much time in the company of other 
women, younger women are not only used to more 'me-time' as the earlier 
quoted pilgrim called it, but they are also more strongly oriented towards shar- 
ing time and experiences with their husbands.?5 As Jihan Safar and Leila Seurat 
argue elsewhere in this volume, a recent trend for Muslim couples is to perform 
the hajj as a honeymoon or shortly after their wedding as a way of bonding 
and thanking God and asking him to bless the marriage.?6 Travel agencies like 
Celebrity Hajj play into this trend by offering newly married couples a dis- 
count. 

Also, as coming to the fore in the story of Asmae discussed by Buitelaar else- 
where in this volume, several younger pilgrims mentioned the burden of having 
to operate in a group, albeit rarely formulated as explicitly as by Asmae. Rather, 
interviewees would state that next time, they would try to distance themselves 
more from the group and make sure to chart their own path. Although coin- 
cidence cannot be excluded, pressure to take care of fellow pilgrims was only 
mentioned by female pilgrims, thus pointing to the genderedness of felt or 
expected responsibilities.2” Concluding several stories about gender discrim- 
ination, a female pilgrim stated that it was not fair how female pilgrims were 
treated in the group by critiquing the emphasis on sabr: 


Of course, we must all be accommodating and exert sabr, but some 
people are expected to have more sabr than others, and it just isn't fair. 
As the Moroccan proverb goes: as-sabr keydabbar. Meaning as much as: 
patience can turn against you and suffocate you. 


25 Also see Buitelaar's discussion of Asmae's hajj account elsewhere in this volume. 

26 Also see Kadrouch-Outmany and Buitelaar (2021). 

27 This is not to deny that sons who act as mahram for their widowed mothers and not sel- 
dom a considerable group of other female relatives take on huge responsibilities to take 
care of their female relatives. On the other hand, some older women told us how, after 
the stay in the Mina tent camp, relieved they were to be back in a hotel where they could 
put their family members' laundry in the washing machine rather than washing clothes 
by hand. 
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Several female pilgrims mentioned that an additional factor contributing 
to the feeling of having one’s patience tested to the limit in the Mina tent 
camp was the intense socializing among (mostly) older women. Apparently, 
this seriously hampered the younger women’s personal wishes to dedicate their 
time to devotional activities like reading the Qur’an and performing supplica- 
tion prayers. The frustration that comes to the fore in such stories illustrates 
that the desire of younger pilgrims for more time and space for themselves 
is not simply the result of modern sensibilities concerning autonomy, gender 
equality, or the desire to operate as a couple. Equally important is that these 
younger women have developed a religious style that differs from the religi- 
osity of pilgrims of the older generation. For older pilgrims, gratefulness for 
having been ‘called by God’ to perform the hajj dominates; they tend to be 
strongly motivated to humbly accept all discomfort as a way to expiate for sin 
and earn more ajr, religious merit (cf. Buitelaar 2020). While the forgiveness of 
sins is also important to younger pilgrims, they tend to conceive the hajj pre- 
dominantly as a project of self-reflection and spiritual growth. Although in the 
stories that pilgrims told us we recognize the argument that Mahmood (2005) 
makes concerning the exercise sabr as part of the cultivation of a pious self, the 
examples discussed here demonstrate that in certain situations pilgrims exper- 
ience patiently accepting circumstances rather than trying to change them as 
a hindrance. 


6 Conclusion: Piety and Middle-Class Consumerism 


In this chapter, we have mapped how the advice given to prospective pilgrims 
to take along lots of sabr on their journey to Mecca translates into the assess- 
ment of pilgrims and negotiations between pilgrims over the appropriateness 
of exerting sabr as events during the hajj unfold, and, secondly, how references 
to sabr feature in the stories of pilgrims who reflect on their hajj several months 
to years after their return home. To explore how the desires and sensibilities of 
pilgrims relate to various models of a good life, we focused on invocations of the 
Islamic virtue of sabr to study the interplay between different ‘grand schemes’ 
in the practical moral reasoning of Dutch pilgrims with Moroccan and Turkish 
backgrounds as they try to make sense of their hajj experiences. 

Comparison of 'emergent' stories as the events of the hajj unfold to more 
‘matured’ stories that pilgrims narrate about their hajj experiences once they 
have returned home, indicates that an Islamic moral register gains more prom- 
inence as stories mature, while voices speaking from other moral registers, such 
as that of ethical entrepreneurship and the related grand scheme of consumer- 
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ism, become less vocal. Illustrating the dialogical and situational nature of 
practical moral reasoning, in the more matured stories that were shared within 
a Dutch interview setting, voices representing the moral registers of gender 
equality and individualism that had remained more or less silent in public 
negotiations over appropriate moral assessment of the pilgrims experiences as 
they were in Mecca had become more vocal. 

In the context of the heightened religious hajj atmosphere, it is not surpris- 
ing that an Islamic moral register predominates in the dialogues and stories 
we presented. This does not mean, however, that the moral practice of sabr 
took precedence in all situations where pilgrims were confronted with ethical 
dilemmas due to tensions between religious desires and needs based on other 
grand schemes like consumerism, gender equality, and self-realization in terms 
of personal autonomy. 

Moreover, while Schielke tends to focus on fragmentation and contradic- 
tions that people experience on the basis of being informed by various grand 
schemes, our findings indicate that moral registers pertaining to different ideals 
do not necessarily operate separately, but can also be mixed and merged in 
the practical moral reasoning of individuals. Our initial expectation that ana- 
lysing situations where pilgrims considered it appropriate or not to exert sabr 
would point to distinctions they make between mundane and religious dimen- 
sions of the hajj journey was therefore based on a wrong assumption. Pilgrims 
voiced their discontent about seemingly mundane problems concerning food, 
transport, and accommodation first and foremost in terms of how these issues 
hampered their devotional practices. Similarly, younger female pilgrims who 
claimed gender equality and time and space for themselves equally explained 
their annoyance in terms of how gender discrimination contravenes the overall 
spirit of Islam and a desire for pious self-cultivation. 

Within the exceptional, sacred time-space constellation of the hajj, religious 
arguments obviously carry more legitimacy to express discontent about the 
logistics of the hajj than, for instance, stating that one wants more comfort 
or ‘me-time’. In that sense, looking at what arguments (predominantly male) 
pilgrims voiced on a group level and which considerations (predominantly 
younger female) pilgrims shared in a more private setting is informative of the 
limitations of creatively mixing and merging of moral registers in the context 
where hajj morality reigns. The pattern that we discerned in arguments valu- 
ing ethical entrepreneurship and the virtue of exerting sabr were presented at 
a group level, while complaints about gender discrimination, lack of comfort, 
and lack of privacy mostly were expressed in private conservations points to 
the performative, situational, and dialogical nature of practical moral reason- 
ing. 
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This should not be interpreted as indicating that religious arguments are 
foregrounded for mere strategic reasons of receiving recognition. Giving pre- 
cedence to religious motivations is very much in line with pilgrims’ overall 
motivation to perform the hajj. In addition to fulfilling their religious duty and 
asking forgiveness for past sins, the Dutch pilgrims in the age-group focused on 
here felt that hajj performance is a deliberate, embodied exercise to develop 
virtuous dispositions (cf. Buitelaar 2020). We would argue that framing one’s 
feelings as much as possible in terms of a religious moral register is therefore 
best explained as a self-disciplining act. 

Exactly because Mecca symbolizes perfection and pilgrimage counts as the 
ultimate devotional act, the hajj is posited above and outside the imperfec- 
tions of everyday life where its sacredness can be evoked to seek guidance 
and strength. This comes to the fore specifically in the hajj stories of pil- 
grims who have resumed the routines of everyday life after their return from 
Mecca. In those more matured stories, fragmented experiences and ambi- 
valent feelings have been processed into more coherent narratives in which 
the moral lessons of the hajj are foregrounded. Failures to live up to one’s 
own high ideals, for example by acknowledging feelings of extreme discom- 
fort or even despair in the tent camp in Mina or the night in the open air in 
Muzdalifa, tend to be turned into important moral lessons on ‘working on one- 
self’. 

At the same time, in addition to the ideal of the umma, grand schemes like 
gender equality and individualism have regained prominence in the quotidian 
lifeworlds of pilgrims. Also, the audiences they address in the stories produced 
in the interviews are more diverse than their audience in Mecca. As a result, 
reflections on the appropriateness of exerting sabr in the face of gender dis- 
crimination or pressure to adapt to the group rather than seek one’s own path 
likewise prove to be more prominent in the hajj stories, thus illustrating once 
more that moral reasoning is a dialogical and situational practice. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Crowded Outlets: A North American Khoja Shi'i 
Ithna Asheri Pilgrim’s Auto-ethnographic Memoir 


Zahir Janmohamed 


1 Introduction 


Years ago, on my second hajj in 20n, I was pulled aside at the Jedda airport 
and ‘randomly’ selected for additional screening. My travel companion was an 
Indian filmmaker named Parvez Sharma who at the time was working on a 
film about being a gay Muslim in Mecca (Sharma 2015). Upon watching secur- 
ity guards escort me aside, he began to panic. I had spent the previous decade 
doing human rights work in Washington DC, first at Amnesty International and 
later in the US Congress, and he worried that my writing on Saudi Arabia might 
get us both in trouble.! But I felt anxious for another reason: I ama Shi‘i Muslim 
and in my possession—albeit in digital form—were traditional Shi'i supplic- 
ations like Ziyara Husayn and Du@ Kumayl that during my previous trips to 
Mecca were confiscated by Saudi authorities because they told me these texts 
are bid‘a, or heretical. 

I grabbed my suitcase and followed the Saudi guard to a small room. He was 
in his mid-twenties and had a pair of sunglasses tucked in his breast pocket 
similar to ones I carried. After turning on my various devices to make sure they 
were not a decoy, he began staring at my legs. ‘Those jeans, he said, point- 
ing at the dark blue pair I was wearing. ‘Is this the style American girls like, 
or do they prefer the faded kind with holes?’ I laughed and explained that I 
am profoundly ill-informed on the fashion tastes of American girls. But my 
nervousness did not subside. My devices were still on, right in front of me, and 
I feared he might browse through them and discover the various Shi'i prayer 
apps I had downloaded onto them. His mind, though, was elsewhere. 'Aber- 
crombie or Aéropostale? Which brand is more popular in California right now?’ 


1 Iworkedat Amnesty International from 2006 to 2009 as the Advocacy Director for the Middle 
East and North Africa. From 2009 to 201, I was a senior foreign policy aide to Congressman 
Keith Ellison, a Democrat from Minnesota. Ellison was the first Muslim elected to the United 
States House of Representatives. 
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he asked. I gave him an answer—I can't remember what I said—and then he 
let me off and into Saudi Arabia. 

In this chapter, I shall explore how technology—and in particular the wide 
scale availability of affordable mobile phones and tablets—has allowed minor- 
ity Muslim communities to bypass Saudi censorship rules and to experience 
the hajj in entirely new ways. I focus on Shi'i Muslims because, as I argue in 
this chapter, the Shi‘i pilgrimage experience on the hajj is about, among other 
things, experiencing, negotiating, and pushing up against the Saudi govern- 
ment’s attempt to monopolize definitions and parameters of religious expres- 
sion. 

But how does one’s experience of the hajj change if you can block the Saudi 
state by plugging in your headphones and listening to a Shi‘i prayer or even a 
Shi'i preacher of your own choosing? How does this alter, if at all, the minority 
Muslim's narrative of being an ‘outsider’ in Mecca, especially given that Shi‘is 
have long enjoyed a fraught relationship not just with the Saudi state but also 
with other pilgrims? And finally, how do these new technologies have the capa- 
city to change the power relations between Shi'i pilgrims and Saudi religious 
authorities in Mecca and what limits are still there on Shi'i religious perform- 
ativity through prayer and bodily postures? 

This chapter seeks to address these questions and to examine how techno- 
logy continues to re-shape not only the logistics of the hajj, but also the realms 
of religious possibility for Shi'i Muslims. 


2 Background and Approach 


In conducting this research, I focused on a Toronto, Canada based hajj group 
that was founded in the early 1980s and caters mostly to the Khoja Shi'i Ithna 
Asheri Muslim community? Through interviews with its founders, as well as 
with pilgrims who have joined this group over the course of its history, coupled 
with my own experiences of visiting Mecca with this same group, I explore how 
Shi'i pilgrims are now able to carry digital copies of Shi'i supplication books— 
as well as audio files of Shi'i prayers—that were once often confiscated upon 
entry by Saudi airport security when they were previously carried in their phys- 
ical form. 


2 Because of the sensitive nature of my interviews, and because the organizers of this group 
did not want to lose access to Saudi Arabia, they asked that I do not disclose the name of the 


group. 
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My interest in this subject developed, in part, out of my observations of 
media coverage on the use of technology on the hajj. In 2014, outlets like 
BuzzFeed, CNN and others published articles about how some Muslim clerics 
were outraged by the ‘selfie craze’ on the hajj that year? These articles raise 
important questions, such as how technology is changing the physical and psy- 
chological landscape of the hajj, and how Gps devices might help reduce the 
occurrence of stampedes. But they also made me wonder if these reporters had 
ever spoken to Shi'i Muslims on the hajj to assess whether their use of techno- 
logy differed, if at all, from Sunni Muslims. 

I should state, at the outset, that I admit the inherent problem in labeling 
something (or someone) as 'Shi'i/ given the fluidity and intermixing of iden- 
tities and texts within Islam. However, I use this term because it speaks to 
my own experience of visiting Mecca, as well as those I interviewed for this 
chapter, many of whom, like myself, were told by Saudi authorities that the 
things they carried, including their copies of the Quran, were 'Shi'i' and not 
"Muslim'^ 

My first visit to Saudi Arabia in 1994 for the umra testifies to this. It was seven 
years after the killing of mostly Iranian pilgrims in what is often called 'the 
Mecca massacre' and tensions were high between the Saudi and Iranian gov- 
ernments (Bangash 1998). Upon entering the country, our prayer books such as 
Mafatih al-jinàn were taken from us by a Saudi officer at the airport, as were our 
copies of the Qur’an.® We were also told in Mecca by both Sunni pilgrims and by 
Saudi religious police that we were praying 'incorrectly' for keeping our hands 
to the side during prayers, as opposed to folded across our bodies as many Sun- 
nis do. 

This echoed my own experience of growing up in the US. I was born and 
raised in Sacramento, California, and my parents are Khoja Shi'i Ithna Asheri 
from Tanzania. There were fewer Muslims in the US back then and for most of 
my childhood, there was only one mosque near my home, which called itself a 
‘Muslim mosque’. However, this mosque was, for all practical purposes, a Sunni 


3 Nashrulla, Tasneem. 2014. ‘Hajj selfies: BuzzFeed, October 1, 2014; see also Keen, Andrew. 2014. 
‘Selfies at the hajj: Is how tech allows narcissism to run riot?’ CNN, October 30, 2014. 

4 According to those I interviewed for this chapter, the definition of what is ‘Muslim’ keeps 
contracting, at least on the hajj, and the definition of what is ‘Shia’ keeps expanding. Elderly 
pilgrims, for example, told me that Muslims of all sects, at least those from South Asia, often 
recited Urdu songs in praise of the Prophet Muhammad in the 1960s and 1970s. Today that 
practice, they told, is not only less common among Sunnis, but many Sunnis now regard it as 
‘Shia, a comment they also heard from Saudi religious police. 

5 Mafatih al-jinanisa Shia Ithna Asheri compilation of supplications compiled by Abbas Qumi 
(1877-1941). 
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mosque, as no Shi'i programmes, prayers, or preachers were allowed there. I 
attended Sunday school at this mosque, and I was taught Islamic history there. 
However, the history I learned rarely, if ever, mentioned any of the figures loved 
and revered by Shi'i Muslims, such as the sixth Imam in the line of succession 
after the Prophet Muhammad, Ja‘far al-Sadiq. 

And yet the history I learned was never presented as ‘Sunni history’. It was 
presented as 'the history of Islam, the assumption being that anything else is 
non-normative. This confused me as a kid, to see the way Shi'i identity was 
pushed off to the side, whereas in my house it was central. Despite this, I loved 
going to the mosque, if only because ofthe friendships I forged there, especially 
while playing basketball in the mosque parking lot. 

But I realized early on that as a Shi'i Muslim I had to hide, and to give up, 
a part of myself to be accepted inside that mosque. What I wanted from that 
space—and later in Mecca—was to be able to be my full self. 

It was disappointing then, but not surprising, that my first experience of 
being in Mecca in 1994 was similar to what I encountered growing up. In fact, I 
had to leave behind my Shi'i prayer books to be able to enter Mecca. So, when 
I returned in 1999 to Saudi Arabia—this time on my own for the hajj—I car- 
ried no Shi'i books and no Qur'an. The strategy paid off as I was able to enter 
the country without hassle. However, I longed for these Shi'i prayers when I 
was sitting in front of the Ka‘ba, reciting my prayers. It was in 201, on my 
most recent hajj, that I was able to experience the pilgrimage the way I always 
wanted. I carried an MP3 player loaded with Shi'i supplications and as a result, 
the hajj felt entirely different. When I entered the Prophet's Mosque in Medina, 
for example, I could listen to Shi'i supplications like Jawshan kabir that I had 
grown up reciting and that moved me on a deep, emotional level. Suddenly— 
thanks to technology—the hajj felt a little bit like my own. And it made me 
wonder: did other Shi'i pilgrims feel this same way about technology? Or had 
technology impacted, or perhaps hindered, their pilgrimage in ways I had not 
accounted for or imagined? 

In June 2019, I wrote a questionnaire and sent it to pilgrims who travelled to 
Mecca with a Toronto based group, which I shall call the Hajj Council of North 
America (HCNA). I have changed their name per the requests of the organ- 
izers of HCNA, who fear that the Saudi government might deny them visas if 
they speak openly about the hajj. In fact, part of the reason I picked HCNA was 
because I knew I could earn their trust. I have known the organizers for twenty 
years, having completed my first hajj with them in 1999. As a result, they were 
ableto open up with me about issues they might not reveal with others because, 
as one organizer told me on condition of anonymity, 'the Saudis are finnicky 
and you never know who you can trust.’ 
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The second reason I focused on HCNA is because of their history. The 
founders were both born and raised in Dar es Salaam, Tanzania and belong 
to the Khoja Shi'i Ithna Asheri community, a group which traces their lineage 
back to India's western state of Gujarat. When members of this community first 
immigrated to Canada in the 1970s, they observed a trend among recent immig- 
rant Muslim communities in Toronto to ‘return back’ to their home countries 
such as India or Tanzania to join a hajj group from there. The founders of HCNA 
wanted to cut out that step, which they regarded as unnecessary. It was, in a 
sense, a statement that they were making to themselves about their intention 
to make Canada—and not Tanzania—their home.® 

But HCNA also did something else that changed the way many North Amer- 
ican Khoja Shi'i Ithna Asheri communities completed their pilgrimage: they 
conducted everything in English. At the time, it was a controversial decision. 
Urdu has long been, and for many it still is, the language of religious traditions 
like the majlis, a Shi'i gathering in which a lecture is given about the family of 
the Prophet Muhammad, and the marthiya, an elegy recited in usually Arabic, 
Persian or Urdu about the family of the Prophet Muhammad. By picking Eng- 
lish, not only were they displacing religious scholars who cannot speak English; 
they were, as one organizer told me, ‘making a statement that they would be 
western facing. 

When I sent out my research questionnaire, I did not know what to expect 
or who would respond. The group continues to maintain an active email list, 
which is open only to those who have gone on hajj with them. I was floored by 
the number of responses I received, many of which pushed me to reevaluate 
not only my assumptions about technology, but also my very definition of tech- 
nology itself. Most of the respondents were female and younger, between the 
ages of 20 and 40. Female respondents were more likely to be comfortable with 
me using their real names in this chapter, while male respondents overwhelm- 
ingly asked me to change their names. However, for the purpose of consistency 
and safety, all of the names below have been changed." 


6 The history of HCNA was narrated to me by Shakir, who co-led the group from 1983 to 2009. 

7 Irealize, of course, that those who fill out a questionnaire like the one I sent out might be 
disposed to a certain perspective on technology use at the hajj. For this reason, I sent several 
calls out for responses and also reached out, at random, to various people on the email list. 
I also did my best to ensure a diversity in terms of gender, education level, class, religiosity, 
and geographic location. 
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Today, HCNA brings about 300 pilgrims a year on the hajj, with a staff of about 
five and around twenty volunteers including chefs, drivers, medical staff, etc. I 
spoke to three of the core staff members, two males and one female. Mansoor 
has co-led this group for the past 19 years. During the hajj he co-led in 2018, 
the group brought 305 pilgrims. Of those, Mansoor told me, he estimates that 
around go% live either in Canada or the US, with the remaining pilgrims resid- 
ing in Europe or parts of Africa and Asia. The bulk of the pilgrims, around 80 96, 
are from the Khoja Shi‘i Ithna Asheri community. Each year there are some Sun- 
nis who join, many of whom are married to Shi'is. 

Mansoor emphasized that he does not turn anyone back who wants to com- 
plete the hajj. They have had pilgrims from the LGBTQ community, as well 
as pilgrims who were formerly incarcerated.? The group can do this, he told 
me, because the group skews young—around 6096 are 'probably under 40* 
He was also insistent to point out how the costs of hajj have skyrocketed. As 
a point of reference, my first hajj in 1999 cost me around 3000 dollars, includ- 
ing a roundtrip airfare from San Francisco. In 2011, I paid 7000 dollars to travel 
with HCNA. In 2019, Mansoor said he would charge just over 10,000 dollars per 
pilgrim.? While anonymous donors each year fully fund about five to seven pil- 
grims who require financial assistance, Mansoor said the demographic of his 
group has shifted over the past decade, from middle class to ‘solidly affluent. 

In some ways, technology has made the pilgrimage easier. Mansoor remem- 
bers a time, in the early 2000s, when he had to carry a suitcase full of Shi'i 
supplication books in case other pilgrims had their copy confiscated at the air- 
port. ‘It was a hassle, he told me. ‘The weight of the books, the interrogation, 
the fear that would rise in my stomach on the flight to Jedda. It's one worry that 
has gone away. In other ways, though, technology has created new problems, 
he explained: 


There was a time, in the 1970s and the 1980s, when [Ayatollah Ruhollah, 
ZJ] Khomeini was alive, when if you pull out a Shi'i prayer book and a 
Saudi guard saw you, you will never know if he was going to beat you. 
Now, I tell new pilgrims: ‘You are lucky’ They have no idea what you are 


8 Itistelling, perhaps, of his views on homosexuality that when I asked him if they would wel- 
come LGBTQ members, he responded by telling me: 'Sure, and we have even brought former 
prisoners, too.’ 

9 Atthe time of my interview with him, he presumed that the 2020 hajj would go on. This was, 
of course, long before the COvID-19 pandemic. 
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reading on your iPhones. The downside, of course, is that people stare at 
their phones too much. 


Of the three organizers I spoke with, Mansoor, who is in his late 50s, was the 
most enthusiastic advocate of technology on the hajj. One reason, perhaps, is 
that he regularly uses technology in his medical practice and has seen how it 
has improved his professional life. But another reason is that technology has 
deepened his spiritual experience of the hajj. He recalled: 


When you are sitting in Medina, and you are listening to a beautiful Urdu 
poem about Imam Husayn, there is nothing like it. It is who we are as 
Shi‘is. And now that I have these wireless headphones, it has become so 
easy. 


Mansoor was effusive in his praise of technology but he also reminded me of 
some of its pitfalls. Topping his list were two gripes: crowded outlets and com- 
plaints from pilgrims about the lack of Wi-Fi access. In the past, fights within 
his hajj group were likely to be caused by sleeping arrangements; now they are 
often technology related. 


In Mecca, we stay in this, I don’t know, 1970s or 1980s built hotel. It was 
not designed for modern life with all the things we carry. If I hear someone 
shouting in our hotel lobby, it’s probably because they are arguing about 
another person hogging an [electrical, zJ] outlet. 


Another annoyance technology brings, he said, is increased distraction. 
Mansoor observed: 


It’s weird, because I used to say, forget about your life back home. Focus on 
hajj. But then I remember that they need their devices to read their Shi'i 
du'as. Other times, when I am giving instructions on safety and people 
are on their phones, it can be dangerous if they are not listening, because 
there are serious safety issues on the hajj. 


Other organizers from his hajj group told me that they view the issue of techno- 
logy differently. Shakir is a recently retired from HCNa and is based in Toronto, 
where he runs a small business. He accompanied this group on their first hajj in 
1983 and co-led it for 26 years. For him, the difference is notso much technology. 
It isin the Saudis themselves, who have, in his words, ‘finally opened up’. He too, 
like Mansoor, remembers a time, which he also referred to as 'Khomeini's time’, 
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in which ‘Saudis were outright hostile towards Shi‘is. He acknowledged that 
some Shi‘ pilgrims—lIranian, Iraqi, or Syrian nationals, in particular—have it 
tougher than Khojas. A moment later, he seemed to change his mind and said, 
‘The Saudis see any Shi‘is and they think Iran.” 

Shakir continued to change his opinions during our interview, a sign, per- 
haps, about how conflicted he feels not only about the Saudis, but also in talk- 
ing about this topic. For example, I asked him why there has been a shift in 
Saudi attitudes towards Shi‘is, but he quickly responded, saying ‘I don't get into 
politics’ Moments later, he cited one example of how things are improving: 
on Thursday evenings in Medina, Shi'is hold a mass gathering to recite Du'a 
Kumayl, something he said was unheard of in the 1980s.!! For him, there is no 
problem being a Shi'i on the hajj. The issue is about Shi‘is gathering without 
Saudi approval. 

He recalled one incident in which a large Khoja Shi'i Ithna Asheri family 
from Toronto was sitting on the rooftop of the Haram listening to a young fam- 
ily member reciting Quran from an iPad. His recitation was so beautiful that 
a crowd formed around him. Soon after, Saudi guards came and made them 
disperse. For Shakir it is not that the Saudis fear Shi‘ beliefs. It is that they fear 
Shi'is will organize, something he said has often led to hilarious encounters. He 
elaborated: 


I was sitting with this Shi'i mawlana (religious scholar) and he and I were 
watching a Manchester United game streaming on my laptop outside our 
hotel. The guards came and told the mawlana, he can't be preaching. I 
tried to explain that we are just talking about football, but they didn't care. 


Shakir, who is in his early seventies, added that bringing Shi'i books on tablets 
or mobile devices is a rather trivial, moot point. The biggest technology advance 
on the hajj, in his estimation, are things like the water-cooled marble, fans, and 
escalators—things that benefit all pilgrims, not just Shi‘is. For the most part, 
he believes, the experience of hajj is about the same as when he first went dec- 
ades ago, despite the incremental changes he believes the Saudi government 
has made toward Shi'is. He went on: 


10 asked him to clarify why Khojas, who are of South Asian descent, often do not face 
the same scrutiny. His answer: 'Simple. The Saudis are not at war with their home coun- 
tries. 

11 For a photo of Du@ Kumayl being held in Medina, see this photo from 2005: http://sfbasic 
.org/site/islamic life/hajj/hajj1426h/duaa komeyl in medina.php, accessed July 21, 2021. 
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Can I recite Du'aà' kumayl now a bit easier on my iPhone? Sure. But make 
no mistake: we are always reminded there that we are Shi'is. We feel it at 
Janna al-Baqr.? We feel when we see the history they have demolished; 
we feel it when we have to be careful who we pray next to in the Haram. 
That will never change. 


For him, the very landscape of Mecca and Medina—and specifically how the 
Saudis have remade it—enforced in him his otherness, that his view of history, 
at least to the Saudis, was contrary to their understanding, which is to say, 'the 
norm. 

Zainab, one of several women co-organizers of this group, concurs. While 
mobile devices and tablets have made her less anxious about carrying Shi'i 
books, she told me that, ‘If a guard is in a bad mood and doesn't like Shi'is, 
they can pick something about you—your ‘aqiq ring or fayruz ring—and har- 
ass you.1? 

She related to me an incident which illustrated both the advantages and dis- 
advantages of using technology on the hajj. On a recent pilgrimage, she began 
listening to a lamentation of Imam Husayn on her iPhone's headphones. But 
that led to problems she had never encountered before. ‘As I was listening, I 
began to cry. Soon a small crowd of Sunni women gathered around me; she 
said. ‘They wanted to know what I was listening to. When I told them, they said 
such material is not Islamic. It was humiliating but ...' Her voice trailed off and 
she double checked to make sure I was not planning to use her real name. When 
Igave her my assurance that her name would in fact be changed, she continued. 
‘Technology has changed. Sunnis have not, she said. Moments later, she added, 
‘But Sunnis are becoming more tolerant towards Shi'is, especially the younger 
generation. 

She also shared some of Mansoor’s annoyances about technology. Chief 
among them is that she often finds that pilgrims have not really left their work 


12 Jannaal-Baqř‘ is the cemetery that houses the graves of several of the members of the fam- 
ily of the Prophet Muhammad, as well as his companions. Shi’i Muslims believe there are 
blessings in visiting these gravesites while some Sunnis believe it is heretical to do so. 

13 The stones in her rings— aqiq, which is made of carnelian, and fayrüz which is made of 
turquoise—are commonly worn by Shi'i men and women, usually on the right hand, as 
some Shiis believe these stones carry special spiritual powers and were favoured and worn 
by members of the Prophet Muhammad's family. On the website Artefact, Fatima Batool 
has a good write-up about the Islamic significance of the ‘agiq and fayrüz stones, espe- 
cially as it relates to Shi'i Muslims. See here: https://www.artefactmagazine.com/2019/02/ 
22/islamic-stones-spirituality /#:~:text=The%2oninth%2oImam%2zofor%20Shia,to%20a 
%z2operson%2owhile%zotravelling, accessed July 21, 2021. 
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back home like they once did. ‘The hajj doesn’t feel the same, said Zainab, who 
works in the medical industry. ‘People are on conference calls, checking their 
emails. Hajj used to be about getting away. Today, her biggest concern is not 
so much about being Shi‘ on the hajj, but about being a woman. In the future, 
she would like to see Saudis use technology to monitor when and how crowds 
get abusive, especially towards women. ‘All the cameras are pointed at us, she 
said. "Why not use them to ensure women are not grabbed?'^ With the Saudi 
government planning, to increase the number of pilgrims on the hajj each year, 
she fears what this will mean for women's safety. She rattled off a list of ways in 
which technology could be used to safeguard women. ‘I am not worried about 
the future of hajj as a Shi'i. I worry about being a woman, given how many 
people the Saudis say they want on hajj, she said. 


4 Participant Perspectives 


Of the twenty or so pilgrims from this group who I spoke with, many were in 
their late 20s and early 30s. Because of rising costs of the hajj, as well as stricter 
Saudi rules about pilgrims who return for the hajj, the group has seen a drop 
in what Mansoor called ‘serial hajjis) pilgrims who perform hajj frequently. 
Among male pilgrims, one reoccurring theme that kept coming up is that they 
wanted the hajj to be harder. They lamented how technology had made the trip 
more convenient and more *western'!5 Azhar, a pharmacy student in his mid- 
twenties who now lives outside Chicago, was a bit confused by my interest in 
technology on the hajj. He cannot remember a time in which technology—and 
the use of devices in particular—was not a part of his religious practice. At the 
Shi'i mosque that he attends, for example, all the prayers are projected onto 
a screen using PowerPoint. ‘Why would technology not be used at the hajj?’ 
he asked. For him, if he could change one thing about the hajj, it would be to 
'cut off the internet and destroy all the hotels" The problem with the Haram, 
he said, ‘is that it looks like an Apple store, with clean lines and no personality 
of its own. Azhar had always heard stories, especially from his grandparents, 
about Mecca. Back then, according to what they told him, there were lamps, 
minbars, Ottoman art, and an actual well for Zamzam: In short, he thought and 


14 According to a 2017 article, the Saudis installed 6000 security cameras to ensure the safety 
of pilgrims. See https://www.arabnews.com/node/1154856/saudi-arabia, accessed July 21, 
2021. 

15  Inhis2012 New Yorker piece, Basharat Peer reported on the modernization of Mecca. See 
https://www.newyorker.com/magazine/2012/04/16/modern-mecca, accessed July 21, 2021. 
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wanted Mecca to look qualitatively different from ‘back home.’ He wanted it to 
look exotic and at times during our conversation, it sounded like he wanted 
Mecca to look like a scene from the Disney movie Aladdin. 

This theme came up a lot, particularly among male respondents: that the 
construction boom in Mecca has stripped the city of its ‘soul’ as one respondent 
told me. Several of the respondents—like Azhar—had never left North Amer- 
ica. They expected, and hoped, for Mecca to look more ‘eastern’. One person 
even told me: ‘Even the Arabs don’t stay in tents there’ Azhar wants to go back 
to Saudi Arabia when the weather is hotter, so that he can experience more 
hardship. ‘The hajj was too easy. It’s not meant to be that way, he said. 

Others, particularly female respondents, said they saw new possibilities in 
the use of technology at the hajj. One said she felt safer knowing she could use 
GPS to find her husband if they were separated by crowds.!6 Another said that 
technology had given her space to articulate her grievances. She recalled vis- 
iting the Starbucks in Mecca, only to notice how small the ‘family’ section is 
where women are permitted to sit. After she returned to Toronto, she tweeted 
at Starbucks and they responded right away, saying they would look into the 
matter. 

One previous participant with this group, an early 30s bank employee who 
lives in Florida, told me that having internet on hajj allowed her to educate her 
colleagues about Islam by posting trip updates during her pilgrimage. ‘It’s good 
for people to see what we do, because they have so many misperceptions and 
biases, she said. For Masooma, a high school teacher in her mid-thirties who 
lives in Toronto, having technology at the hajj made her aware of her class priv- 
ilege for the first time. On her last visit in 2015 with this group, she packed her 
iPad, per their recommendation. One evening in the Haram, a crowd gathered 
around her as she was reading Qur'an from it. 'Some had never seen an iPad 
before and I think they were jealous, Masooma said, who was born in Kenya. 
She started speaking to the other pilgrims and began to realize 'how inequitable 
the hajj can be’ 

But by far the most interesting insight, atleast in my estimation, came from a 
recent college graduate named Leila who lives in Toronto. For her, having tech- 
nology on the hajj allowed her to push back on the group's resident Islamic 
scholars—all of whom were male on her hajj in 2018. Each year, the group hires 
a few religious scholars, or 'ulama' usually individuals trained in Qum, Najaf, 
or Lucknow, who guide pilgrims during hajj. When Leila went, she found these 


16 The BBC wrote about e-bracelets on the hajj in a 2016 article. See https://www.bbc.com/ 
news/technology-36675180.ba, accessed July 21, 2021. 
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scholars to be ‘condescending and totally boring. During her hajj journey, she 
and a few young women found a Wi-Fi spot and downloaded the lectures of a 
female scholar they admire from Canada, who they listened to throughout the 
pilgrimage using headphones. What technology allowed them to do, she said, 
was ‘to shut off male voices and to follow women!’ Leila then used a phrase to 
describe technology that kept coming up throughout my interviews: ‘It lets me 
do my own thing.’ 


5 Conclusion and Postscript 


When I began conducting research for this chapter, I had, admittedly, a rather 
narrow definition of what technology is and how it is used by North American 
Khoja Shi'i Ithna Asheri Muslims. But in conducting interviews, I observed that 
technology is creating a multiplicity of new ways of being on the hajj, not just in 
spaces like the Haram, but within hajj groups themselves. I also learned that not 
only are the uses of technology varied, but also the very definition of what tech- 
nology is. Younger pilgrims tended to look at personal devices such as mobile 
phones as being technology, whereas older pilgrims saw advances such as escal- 
ators and air-conditioners to be technological advancements. 

Technology, I observed, often allows pilgrims a higher degree of agency: they 
can, for example, call their own taxi using the Uber app on their phone; they can 
listen to whatever preacher they want, in whatever language they prefer; they 
can find their way around Mecca using GPS. In the past, groups like HCNA had 
a monopoly on these services. You needed them, for example, to arrange your 
transportation. But now technology has shifted the power away from the group 
towards the individual. Technology has also displaced the role of the scholar. 
Previously, a group like HCNA would have its paid, approved Islamic guides that 
it brought along with them on the hajj. Today, if pilgrims are bored or frustrated 
by HCNA's religious scholars, they can seek their own religious guidance on 
their iPhone. But how then does this redefine the role and authority of HCNA? 

Among pilgrims who travelled with HCNA, I saw a clear divide in the way 
men and women view technology on the hajj. Men told me that they did not 
want just to remember Imam Husayn during the hajj; they wanted to be like 
Imam Husayn. That is to say, they wanted hajj to be arduous, and fraught with 
persecution, as if Mecca were a modern-day Karbala, Iraq. In short, they wanted 
to be martyred, just as Imàm Husayn was. Women, for the most part, wanted 
the hajj to feel safer, more equitable and for there to be less ‘masculinity both 
within the group and within the Haram,’ as Leila described it. When I asked 
Leila to elaborate, she said she wanted men to take up less space; both figurat- 
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ively and literally. Women should be given more space in the hotel, Leila said. 
There should also be more acceptance within HCNA that women often experi- 
ence things on hajj that men do not, such as groping, harassment, etc. 

My research also made me eager to understand how technology is used 
among other religious minorities and among groups on the hajj such as queer 
Muslims. The interviews I conducted lead me to conclude that, if pilgrims are 
given a chance to express themselves, more stories will emerge that may com- 
plicate our understanding of who does, and does not, fit in on the hajj. 

After I finished my interviews, several of the participants from HCNA con- 
tinued to contact me, wanting to share their joys, and frustrations, of being on 
the hajj. To me it suggested that there is demand for these types of inquiries 
and for a more robust conversation about these topics. It also illustrates, per- 
haps, the ways in which HCNA has not allowed for these types of introspective 
conversations. When I asked an HCNA volunteer why that was, he told me: 


We aren't really having the tough conversations internally about how hajj 
is changing. I think we fear we will be replaced. People will not see a need 
any more for hajj organizers and we will go out of business. 


A few months after conducting this research, I visited Saudi Arabia in Decem- 
ber 2019. Advances in technology meant that I did not even have to leave the 
comfort of my home to apply for a visa. I uploaded my photo and obtained an 
'e-visa' online. My airline ticket was also booked online, as was my hotel. Gone 
were the umra brokers, the paper forms, the long queues at the Saudi embassy. 
Upon arrival in Jedda, I did not fear a security guard would search through my 
devices because they were too preoccupied looking at their own phones. When 
Ileft theJedda airport and made my way to Mecca, I hailed a car, using the Uber 
app. I tried to talk to the driver about how things have changed in Saudi Arabia, 
but he was watching YouTube the entire way there—yes, while driving. 
During my previous visit, in 201 when I completed the hajj with HNCa, 
mobile technology was still relatively new. The iPhone had just been released 
a few years earlier, in 2007. Today the smartphone has taken over our lives and 
I have to say, it made my experience of visiting Mecca all the more meaning- 
ful. Technology made it easier for my wife and I to find each other after prayer; 
it made it possible for me to video chat with my parents in front of the Ka'ba; 
and it allowed me to put in my headphones and listen to whatever Shi'i prayer I 
wanted. At its core, I believe, the pilgrimage to Mecca is about connecting with 
yourself and with those you love, and technology enhanced my ability to do this. 
I should also add that the Saudis seemed to have softened their grip on pil- 
grims, such as breaking down barriers where men and women can eat. They 
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have even started allowing Shi‘is to gather in small groups.!” I had become so 
accustomed, during my prior visits, of tensing up while visiting Mecca because 
Iam a Shi‘. But no one seemed to care anymore, and it filled me with a sense 
of calm and hope that Mecca might be more becoming more inclusive. 

It did not last long, though. The day before I left Mecca, a South Asian 
migrant worker began following me while I walked around the Ka‘ba. When the 
crowds thinned, he pointed to his feet and began speaking with me in Hindi. 
His shoes were falling apart, and he could not afford a new pair. He worked long 
hours doing construction work and was in a lot of pain, he explained. Would I 
help him buy him new ones, something with more stability, more protection, 
he asked? 

In conducting my research for this chapter, perhaps I viewed technology too 
narrowly, conceiving of it largely as the devices we keep in our pockets. But the 
things in our shoes that help us stand straight, that give us support, that protect 
our toes such as a steel cover—this can also be seen as a type of technology, a 
technology he did not have access to, a technology that could have made his 
life more bearable. 

I have always wanted to feel like I could worship and be in Mecca the way I 
wanted to as a Shi'i Muslim. Technology allowed me to do this, to bring in the 
prayers I wanted, and to hear the Shi'i supplications that I cherish. Technology 
also allowed me to connect with my family and friends, and to have a fuller, and 
more meaningful, experience on the hajj. But meeting that South Asian worker, 
begging for money, reminded me that for many others, some technology—as 
well as ease of being—is still out of their reach in Mecca. 
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FIGURE 141 — The author, wearing headphones, during his pilgrimage in 2019 
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CHAPTER 15 


Curating Post-hajj Experiences of North American 
Pilgrims: Information Practices as Community- 
Building Rituals 


Nadia Caidi 


1 Introduction 


For the first time in over 40 years, the 2020 edition of the hajj pilgrimage (cor- 
responding to year1441 of the Muslim lunar calendar) provided a stark contrast 
to what the hajj usually looks like, with its crowded buses and sea of bodies cir- 
cumambulating around the Ka'ba. The restrictions imposed on travel and mass 
gatherings by the Saudi Ministry of hajj were a result of the CovID-19 pandemic 
that ravaged the region and the world: instead of the 2 million people that 
usually converge each year in the Holy Cities, the hajj welcomed only about 
one thousand pilgrims. Only Saudi nationals or other nationals who resided in 
Saudi Arabia were allowed to attend the hajj and complete the rituals (Iftikhar 
2020; Saudi Press Agency 2020). 

As if to compensate for the absence of pilgrims physically partaking in the 
hajj rituals, social media was replete with images of this unusual hajj. On Twit- 
ter, the hashtags £hajj, #hajj2020 and #hajj1441 were trending with several thou- 
sands of people tuning in to catch a glimpse of the scenes of masked cleaners 
sanitizing the holy premises and the eerie pictures of an almost empty tawaf 
area near the Ka‘ba. These images circulating on social media (as provided 
both by official sources as well as individual pilgrims) stood as the closest 
proxy for the collective experience of partaking in the rituals typical of that 
time of year. The scale of the pandemic was indeed amplified by the images 
of empty airports and the otherworldly visions of the Holy Cities; Muslims 
(and non-Muslims) the world over devoured the images as they bore witness 
to the extraordinary circumstances and let out a collective sigh of distress and 
empathy at the spellbinding images of loss and emptiness. 

As Muslims witnessed the trending £hajj1441 images on Twitter and other 
social media platforms, it was a shared imaginary about the hajj that was dis- 
rupted and laid bare. In this chapter, I examine the role of information activ- 
ities and media practices in community-maintenance rituals. The premise is 
that pilgrims engage in a range of information practices (e.g., seeking, using 
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and sharing information) as they prepare for their pilgrimage, complete it, and 
return home. Throughout the process, they engage with information gleaned 
from various sources, assess the credibility of said information, and partake in 
documenting and sharing narratives and images of their own. The meaning- 
making that pilgrims engage in both validates their own notion of what hajj 
ought to be (e.g., doing it the right way) as well as leads to new texts (stories, 
images, podcasts) that are circulated online and offline. These, in turn, shape 
the collective hajj imaginary and contribute to would-be pilgrims' aspirations 
and representations about completing hajj in the twenty-first century. 

This chapter focuses specifically on an under-studied aspect of the pilgrim- 
age: the post-hajj phase and the associated information practices that pilgrims 
engage in upon returning home. Among the questions raised by this phase of 
the pilgrimage are: What happens to pilgrims upon return from hajj? How do 
pilgrims make sense of their experience at the holy sites that make up the hajj? 
What are the information-related activities and media practices that pilgrims 
engage in upon return (and for what purposes)? How do pilgrims sustain their 
lived experience of completing the pilgrimage? This project brings an inform- 
ation science perspective to elucidate the informational and techno-spiritual 
practices of global pilgrims and their role in community-maintenance rituals. 
Pilgrims' engagement with media (in its multiple forms) is conceptualized in 
Ito's sense, where they become 'reactors, (re)makers and (re)distributors, enga- 
ging in shared culture and knowledge through discourse and social exchange 
as well as through acts of media reception' (Ito 2008, 3). Three concepts related 
to information activities—meaning-making, community-maintenance, and 
building religious capital —emerge out of my findings and the reviewed literat- 
ure to elucidate how pilgrims make sense of their hajj experience upon return 
and negotiate their new status as Hajji or Hajja. 


2 Method 


This chapter is part of a broader project that examines the expressions of spir- 
itual and religious identities of Muslim youth and is based on a subset of inter- 
views with twelve young Muslims (aged 18-35) who completed hajj. The aim is 
to examine the everyday information practices of these hajj pilgrims with the 
hajj being framed as dynamic and constituted through the rich and nuanced 
interactions that produce pilgrims' social life (Feldman and Orlikowski 2011). 
Semi-structured interviews were used to collect detailed information with 
open-ended questions enabling participants to elaborate on their experiences 
of hajj. Participants were also asked about their everyday information practices 
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and their perceptions about various media and how these contributed to shap- 
ing their pilgrimage experiences. 

The twelve participants (P1—P12) in this study included five men and seven 
women, stemming from a range of locations with most being located in North 
America (N = 9), 2 in France, and one in Bangladesh. All the participants had 
completed hajj but two had also completed ‘umra, and one participant had per- 
formed a total of two hajj and two ‘umra pilgrimages. The participants were 
equally divided between two age groups: 25-29 (N = 6) and 30-35 (N = 5), 
were typically well-educated, and employed professionals (with the exception 
of one participant who was in the 18-24 age group and was a student living 
at home). Of the 12 participants, 9 were married, some with young families. 
While they all spoke English, the participants' fluency in several languages 
(Urdu, French, Arabic, Pashto, Bahasa, and Bengali, among others) speaks to 
their diverse backgrounds (South Asian (N - 7), North African (2), Middle East- 
ern (1), Indonesian (1), and Afghani (1)), thus reflecting the global nature of the 
umma. 

The interviews were completed in 2018 and were designed to capture pil- 
grims' experiences of completing hajj (and associated information practices) 
before departure, during their time in Saudi Arabia, and upon their return from 
hajj. It must be noted that the media usage reflects the social media platforms 
prevalent at the time. I have examined elsewhere the routinized practices and 
various forms of learning in the accounts of the 12 hajj pilgrims interviewed 
(Caidi 2020; 2019). In this chapter, I focus on the practices associated with the 
post-hajj phase—after the pilgrim returns home. 


3 Hajj in the Age of Information 


In 2019, 2.48 million pilgrims performed hajj, 7496 of whom came from out- 
side Saudi Arabia (General Authority of Statistics 2019). Global mobility, along 
with affordable and convenient modes of travel are contributing to socio- 
demographic changes among religious travelers, including younger people 
completing the pilgrimage. Moreover, the prevalence and ubiquity of mobile 
devices and sharing platforms have reshaped the pilgrimage landscape in 
today's media and technology-intensive environment (Caidi and Karim 2022; 
Buitelaar 2020; 2015; van der Beek 2019; 2014; Caidi, Beazley and Marquez 2018; 
Flaskerud and Natvig 2018; Bianchi 2017; Campo 2016; Janmohamed 2016; Jen- 
kins 2016; Hill-Smith 2009). 

The twelve participants in this study both actively sought and passively 
encountered information about hajj through a variety of means: stories about 
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hajj learned in childhood; advice from family members and trusted friends 
who already performed hajj; guidance from community religious leaders and 
licensed travel operators; and online browsing. Social information, in particu- 
lar, pervades every aspect of hajj and relies on the development of trusted social 
relationships and on the collective imaginary in enabling a shared construct of 
the hajj. Along the way, new ways of knowing are established to support the 
pilgrim’s understanding of hajj and the reintegration of the pilgrim into soci- 
ety upon their return. 

These emergent social media practices add another layer of context to indi- 
viduals’ contemporary expressions of spiritual and religious identities. Pil- 
grims are increasingly plugged into wireless networks and can tweet, blog, 
and post photos of their experience as it unfolds (Caidi, Beazley and Marquez 
2018; Ameli 2009; Lóvheim 2004). While photography and video-recording 
without a licence is prohibited in certain holy sites during the hajj, it is harder 
to confiscate smartphones, because they are easier to conceal and are often 
needed by the pilgrims for other, essential purposes. As long as there are pil- 
grims, there will continue to be stories retold about their experiences. Online 
blogs and vlogs are only the most recent instantiation of a long tradition of 
recounting one's hajj journey and contributing one's story to the global hajj 
archive. 


4 Curating Post-hajj Memories and Experiences 


Pilgrims embark on hajj for a variety of reasons: a search for redemption, 
authenticity, or sheer curiosity. Most usually return transformed. When explor- 
ing pilgrimage rituals that involve (presumably) personal transformation and 
change, the experiences of return are equally important and have been doc- 
umented, for example, in the tales of 'Camino Blues' (van der Beek 2019). 
Academic research about the return from hajj, however, remains limited des- 
pite the pilgrims in this study keenly pointing out that the post-hajj phase has 
great significance to them. Indeed, through its intensive spiritual and phys- 
ical experience, rituals and invocations, the hajj exemplifies Schatzki's (1996) 
interpretation of embodied know-how: understandable by those who perform 
it (a form of experiential learning) and who espouse the same belief frame- 
work. The routinized practices and various forms of learning by the 12 hajj 
pilgrims interviewed have been reported elsewhere (Caidi 2020; 2019). Their 
hajj practices highlight what Reckwitz (2002, 250) defined as routinized way[s] 
in which bodies are moved, objects are handled, subjects are treated, things are 
described and the world is understood: In this chapter the focus is on what 
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happens upon return from hajj and how pilgrims engage in curating their hajj- 
related memories and experiences (and for whom?). The findings from the 
post-hajj phase point to three important dimensions (and associated activities 
and practices): meaning-making, community-maintenance rituals, and build- 
ing religious capital. These are discussed below. 


4.1 Information Activities as Meaning-Making Processes 


You can easily assess people's spirituality from the stories about hajj they 
tell when they come back: someone who just did the rituals vs. someone 
who rediscovered themselves and their zman (faith) from being there. 
(P1) 


The insight offered by P1 in the quote above hints at the importance of stor- 
ies as a window onto one's spiritual and material journey and points to the 
importance of information sharing as both a documentary and a performative 
practice. While the 12 pilgrims interviewed recounted diverse aspects of their 
return (from the feelings of rapture they experienced after reintegrating into 
the hectic pace and daily grind of everyday life to their strategies for coping 
with the return), they also reflected on the importance of narrating their exper- 
iences as a means of making sense of their journey. P6 states: 


It is like a dream for one month [while at hajj, Nc], and then we wake 
up. For two weeks afterwards, I told and shared my story with everyone. 
So, I felt like I was still there reliving it. But when I came back, with the 
busy life, it is changed. During the hajj, the whole day, we just read the 
Quran and pray. There are no worries about anything. Like in a dream. I 
felt when I was leaving Mecca that something was taken from my heart 
[pause, Nc]. When I am at home, I feel oK. But outside, it is very dif- 
ferent and it is hard. So, I sit for a few moments, thinking about that 
journey; how I practiced there; how my life changed when I was there. 
(P6) 


Like P6, Pio expresses a similar yearning for reconnecting with the state that 
they were in while at the hajj: ‘I came back depressed. There, we were all sur- 
rounded by other Muslims. When I returned, I felt lost, nostalgic, depressed: 
Several pilgrims reported practicing self-care to deal with restlessness and deep 
nostalgia. Many attempted to re-create this spiritual bubble by channeling the 
feelings and associated emotions that best described their state while at hajj. 
Interestingly, many of their strategies to deal with the return from hajj can be 
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considered information-rich. I examine below the practice of documenting as 
a form of remembering and processing one’s experiences. 

Pilgrims’ embodied experiences at the holy sites, which were often described 
in great detail, seem to have found an expressive release in the practice of 
documenting one’s hajj. This practice took various forms such as journalling, 
painting, taking and organizing photographs, as well as sharing their journey 
through social media postings (e.g., selfies, blogs, vlogs and videos; also see 
Buitelaar and Al-Ajarma elsewhere in this volume). 

These documentary practices were deemed helpful for the pilgrims to 
remember and reconnect with the state they were in while performing hajj; 
and the traces left behind constitute mementoes and reminders of their exper- 
iences. For Pi, keeping a diary during hajj allowed her to make sense of her 
journey: 


I wanted to understand the spiritual dimensions of hajj: the true meaning 
of it, beyond the rituals. I kept a journal to remember. I highly recom- 
mend it. I made the decision to keep it private and it was a very valuable 
experience. I got this idea of a journal from a blog actually from a North 
American woman called ‘Ten things you didn't expect about hajj. It is 
actually very common to see people write their diaries at hajj. We saw 
people doing that all the time. It is the small things that you need to 
absorb while there. That's why you keep it. (...) I used to keep notes such 
as: ‘Today I went to ‘Arafa. This is how I felt. Since I returned, I looked at 
the diary many times. Every few months, I would read one entry. I highly 
recommend this. (P1) 


Several things stand out in Prs account: journalling for her is a very private 
activity, one that is meant to be the entry point into her psyche and her deepest 
feelings. The temporal element is also an important consideration. P1 accesses 
her diary 'every few months' and the document thus becomes not only an 
anchor that grounds her in her present condition but also a reminder of what 
she experienced while at the hajj. Lastly, P1’s impetus to keep a diary was a res- 
ult of her online browsing and reading behaviour (of another pilgrim's blog). 
In addition to journalling, other participants talked about documenting their 
journey through various means. P8 narrates a special moment that she has 
shared often with friends, the image and symbolism of which she has trans- 
posed into her artistic endeavours post-hajj: 


Before hajj, I didn't do any overly Islamic art form. I started to explore 
more after my first 'umra. I started exploring Islam and art together. One 
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FIGURE 15.1 Intergenerational Hajj selfie (with consent from study participant) 


of my favorite memories was being on the third floor of the mosque [in 
Mecca, NC] and looking at the birds making du'a. I was reminded of sūra 
al-Fil [a chapter in the Quran, Nc], and I remember thinking: ‘Here I am 
here, 17, and my Prophet was here! You feel connected. This is me. I am so 
far removed from him [the Prophet Muhammad, Nc], but I am not. (P8) 
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Pi and P8’s accounts illustrate the importance of reminiscing and sharing as 
a central part of meaning-making and community-building. Whether through 
Facebook groups, Instagram, YouTube or other social media platforms, my find- 
ings from the data highlight the importance of capturing, preserving, and shar- 
ing special moments and experiences with a range of publics (Kim, Caidi and 
Chah 2019; Thomson 2019; Forcier 2017). Sharing these hajj stories contributes 
both to the development of a personal identity and also signals membership 
within a broader community of practice. Ultimately, the artifacts created and 
curated (diaries, scrapbooks, selfies, videos, blogs, tweets, art pieces) are mean- 
ingful for those who produce them, and also allow Muslims to have agency in 
how they want to represent themselves and their relation to Islam, as is evid- 
ent in the accounts below with their unapologetic tone about young Muslims' 
rapport with technology: 


We [he and the other pilgrims in his group, Nc] didn't really talk about it 
[filming, videotaping, Nc]. It was just something we did. We had the video 
camera and the camera and we used it. We saw people filming. Everyone 
hada cellphone to communicate with the outside. They even took selfies. 
I did it too. This was an important place and we wanted to document that. 


(P3) 


Now, with cell phones and smartphones, everyone takes pictures or 
videos. Even selfies. People take tons of selfies. We took one too. We pos- 
ted the selfie on Facebook. To show friends and family, and also for fun. 
We were posing with the eye cam or with the site. (...) We are not paper 
people: we are all digital. We had everything on our phones. (P7) 


I had an iPhone. In it, I also had a Qur'an app and a hadith app. I down- 
loaded these for facility and convenience. I also had a PDF reader because 
everything we had, like itinerary or forms, was in digital form. The map 
app was not working. We used the camera a lot: we took videos and pic- 
tures. We used Skype to communicate with our family back home. We also 
used WhatsApp for texting abroad without getting charged. On the Face- 
book app, I posted a few things while at hajj. Maybe 2-3 pictures. I posted 
the rest on Facebook when I returned, to share our experience with fam- 
ily and friends. Technology can be used for good or for bad. In our case, 
it was very good for us. We were able to store all in one place. It would 
have been too messy to go with paper, so we embraced the technology. 
(P8) 
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These examples show that mobile media pervade people's lives, extend- 
ing their everyday practices from managing calendars to sustaining remote 
friendships and accessing local/global news. For pilgrims (and young pilgrims 
in particular), their identities are increasingly enacted and negotiated online, 
and social media platforms are fostering environments where individuals of 
all faiths are expressing their social and religious identities by capitalizing 
on the power of global networks (de Sousa and da Rosa 2020; Caidi, Beazley 
and Marquez 2018; Golan and Martini 2018; Echchaibi 2013; El-Nawawy and 
Khamis 2009; Eickelman and Anderson 2003). Some online blogs and You- 
Tube videos recount personal hajj experiences and provide important inform- 
ation to pilgrims. Local authorities and regional tech-businesses have pro- 
duced multiple apps that aim to cater to pilgrims' needs. While documenting 
one's hajj is deemed essential for the purpose of meaning-making and remem- 
bering, communities of practice also shape the information-related practices, 
which includes uploading and consuming content but also sharing technology- 
related tips. P8 recounts: 


We were provided with [a] mini-Quran that we could transport in our 
purses, but it gave me headaches the small fonts. Instead, I had the Qur'an 
app. It is great! You can bookmark it, make annotations. Qur'an is not just 
a book; it is content that you can access anytime. It is very useful if you 
know how to use it. We taught my mom how to use the Quran app on her 
phone but she would still not use it at hajj. She is not as literate with the 
technology. (P8) 


P8's account is a good example of new media practices and related literacies 
developed by young pilgrims. The account however also hints at tensions and 
fault lines (the refusal of P8's mother to use the Quran app, as to not alter the 
sanctity of the place or of her own experience). There were several occurrences 
in the data that displayed this tension between religious and information beha- 
viours. Several participants have echoed P10's sentiment (below) toward selfie- 
taking, which she deems disruptive and unworthy of the holy sites: 


I am concerned that the Ka‘ba will become like the Eiffel Tower. That is 
not why we go there. I understand that people want to document being 
in front of the Ka‘ba, but I am worried. If it were once or twice, then OK, 
but I saw people taking pictures and selfies every single day. (P10) 


Moreover, the reception of, and reactions toward, these digital artefacts as pro- 
duced and shared by participants (given the technology available circa 2017) 
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varied a fair bit. P3, who took videos and photographs to document and share 
his hajj, recalls an unexpected reaction: 


I was showing my cousin what I videotaped around the Ka'ba. He said: ‘I 
thought this was a journey between you and God, why would you show 
me this? You are showing this on YouTube and to your family on the com- 
puter. Why?’ I was angry inside at this comment. My thought was to bring 
a memory from when I did [hajj, Nc]. To show the Ka‘ba both for myself 
and to share. We are living in the age of technology, and we live with it. 
(P3) 


When his cousin questioned his media practices (e.g., filming a video while at 
the Kaba and sharing it with others), P3 felt attacked. His anger stems from 
the collapsing of one's faith/spirituality with one's information practice. P8 
provides another example of tensions arising post-hajj. In this case, P8 was 
coming to terms with a newfound interest in Sufism and was reluctant to share 
this widely (perhaps out of fear of conflict or negative judgment, given some 
perceptions about Sufism within Islam): 


The essence of the journey remains mysterious. Hajj is a blessing, but I 
also realized that I was interested in this broader humanity. [participant 
appears uncomfortable and hesitant for long seconds before resuming his 
train of thought, Nc.] Iam fascinated by Sufism. Lately, I have been read- 
ing about it. I have even considered going to the Festival of Sacred Music 
in Morocco. These are things that interest me now. (P8) 


For P8, there seems to exist a meaningful link (whether conscious or not) 
between his pilgrimage journey, his continued spiritual learning, and the 
growth that ensued even if his path did not fit the standard narrative expec- 
ted of a new hajji. This quest for meaning post-hajj led P8 and several other 
participants to seek solace in consuming (even binge-watching at times) vari- 
ous media content. As the quotes below suggest, the purpose is to remember 
and even reconnect with a state they had experienced while at hajj: 


There is this one channel, al-Mubashir [a Saudi livestreaming channel 
of hajj, Nc]. I put it on my computer and concentrate on that, and it 
makes me very energetic. It helped me a lot since I returned. I see the 
live transmission of hajj and it reminds me of my own experience there. 
(P6) 
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I used the satellite dish to watch Saudi Arabia channels, especially scenes 
of Mecca, to remember. It was like a sanctuary. (P10) 


As per the examples above, audiovisual media (along with live-streaming and 
YouTube videos) can act as a prompt and a refuge for pilgrims seeking to recall 
those ephemeral yet profound moments they experienced. Consuming video 
and other media as a means of reliving sensations has been documented else- 
where. Merchant (2011, 68), for example, reports how scuba diving students 
who were presented with video footage were able to recall 'physical responses 
to sounds and images' about their diving experiences. Several quotes from the 
participants in this study offer similar evidence of information activity asso- 
ciated with viscerally remembering pilgrimage, which suggests the important 
role such activities have on the post-hajj phase. Indeed, it seems that inform- 
ation activities such as seeking, consuming, and sharing content are not just 
cognitive practices, but are also associated with recalling emotions and sensa- 
tions, as if one were present there once again. For participants, their engage- 
ment with media is an extension of their emotional and embodied experience 
atthe hajj. By recreating this state, participants were able to reflect more deeply 
on their personal transformation, as exemplified by the quote below: 


What really changed me, in me, is that I really detached from the material 
aspects of life. I have already changed since I returned from hajj, because 
when you are surrounded by this [post-hajj, NC] environment, you need 
a tune-up. I see hajj as being like a gas station to allow you to fuel up a 
bit. There is this life and the life in the hereafter. One should enjoy life's 
pleasures but not forget to invest in the hereafter. If I don't have any gas 
left, I need to fill the tank again and put more fuel to replenish. Since I 
have been to hajj, it has become a therapy. I have spoken to friends of 
mine, and when they ask me about hajj, I always talk to them about these 
benefits. (P9) 


Po's account illustrates a recasting that is typical of many participants' 
accounts. It is most evident when pilgrims draw comparisons, as they fre- 
quently do, between hajj and back home. The newly acquired insights and 
experiences position the pilgrims as valuable sources of information for oth- 
ers. In the next section, I examine how pilgrims' information practices allow 
them to not only reflect on their personal transformation post-hajj, but also to 
navigate and negotiate their social identity as a member of the broader umma. 
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When you are doing prayers with all these Muslims around you, millions 
are gathered. It is overwhelming and humbling. It is incredible how much 
this religion has spread over the world and touched so many people. It 
washes over you when you are there. (P4) 


P4’s account of this connected experience with other pilgrims during hajj is 
a recurring theme in the data and is well documented in pilgrimage scholar- 
ship. In the previous section, there was ample evidence of the personal iden- 
tity work that the 12 pilgrims engaged in upon return from hajj, including 
how their information practices mediated that phase of their lives (remember- 
ing, reflecting, moving forward). Additionally, participants spoke about find- 
ing their place in their community and society upon return, especially given 
their newly acquired status as Hajji or Hajja. The process of developing a 
social identity associated with a religious or spiritual activity often unfolds 
in stages as participants prepare to enter the social world (the hajj), then 
become socialized into it, and finally participate and perform their identity 
both in and beyond the social world (Stebbins 2009, 626-627; Green and 
Jones 2005, 172). Information activities associated with the post-hajj phase 
include the communication of information and knowledge in the form of 
community-maintenance rituals, replete with such activities as ‘exchange (or 
social exchange), interaction, dialogue and conversation’ (Savolainen 2017, 48). 
I find several indications of such engagement in participants’ accounts, and our 
data suggest that different modes of engagement are activated, most notably 
through the pilgrim’s body, as well as through their knowledge-brokering role. 
The participants shared the myriad ways in which they tended to their bod- 
ies: 


Before I did the hajj, I used to sometimes miss the prayer times. I no longer 
do this. I used to be more flexible about avoiding something slightly sinful. 
Now I keep reminders to avoid. My wife noticed these changes, especially 
the waking up on time for all fajr (early morning) prayers. (P12) 


The status of Hajja is important in our community. So, one has to preserve 
that image, and the responsibilities that come with it: you cannot go dan- 
cing, can't go to mixed gender weddings. One hears of these remarks: ‘She 
is a Hajja’ It becomes problematic for youth, especially girls, because they 
start thinking that they are not ready to go to hajj because then they will 
no longer be able to do this or that. (...) So, I was a Hajja, yes. It was an 
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even bigger deal in Morocco, when I went to visit. It mattered even more 
there. It was a prestigious status. But I did hajj for myself, and for Allah. 
Not to get a Hajja status. (P10) 


In Piz and Pio’s accounts, the work on the body (and the mind) required to 
wake up for fajr prayers and for effecting change required of a Hajja is illustrat- 
ive of Wacquant (2005)’s notion that the body is ‘not only socially constructed 
... but socially constructing’ (454). Within the social world of hajj, pilgrims 
exchange social information through various means including their grooming 
conventions (growing a beard for the men, wearing the hijab for women), man- 
ner of physical presentation (dressing more modestly), and engaging in—or 
refraining from— certain practices (such as dancing, eating non-halal, or shak- 
ing the hand of a member of the opposite sex). These types of activities socially 
construct and serve to demarcate status (Mackellar 2009; Kane and Zink 2004) 
within the social world of pilgrims. In other words, pilgrims' bodies become 
informational, and they establish their newly acquired social position in a given 
social context (Wacquant 2011; Lizardo and Strand 2010, 209; Goffman 2008; 
Howson and Inglis 2001; Bourdieu 1984). 

The quote below by one of the female pilgrims (P4) illustrates both how 
status is acquired within the community and the risk involved in going against 
set norms and values: 


Prior to the trip, I was adamant about not wearing the hijab. I don't need 
it to be a Muslim and to believe. After a month of wearing a hijab there, 
I almost didn't want to take it off. I wore it after I got back for a while. I 
wore it on a regular basis for 4-5 months when at work or at my uncle's 
house. Then, about a month ago, I stopped wearing it. People asked me 
what happened, and whether I had lost my faith. No, it is just a piece 
of fabric on my head. I stopped wearing it because when you come back 
[from hajj, Nc], it is all fresh. You want to be a better person, make Allah 
happy, etc. A few months went by and you realize it is a lot harder to wear 
because it is not just about the scarf, it is about how you carry yourself; 
how you speak to others; how you conduct yourself. I was struggling with 
that. It was too much. I was thinking I would be at peace, but I did not 
feel that peace. I struggled with it and it became too stressful. It was too 
much for me, and I wasn't happy. I would like to bring it [the hijab, NC] 
back someday. So, I try to embrace the meaning of the hijab without wear- 
ing it. But at least I made some other changes: now I only eat halal food, 
whereas before I used to love eating burgers at Wendy's. No more of that. 


(P4) 
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In P4’s account, becoming a Hajja involved both performing particular 
embodied tasks, like refraining from certain reprehensible actions (such as 
eating non-halal meats) and acquiring the habitus or physical disposition of 
a Hajja, as in looking like one (in this case, sporting a hijab). It is expected 
that, over time, pilgrims develop specific literacies in their practice of their 
faith, notably when it comes to adhering to conventional or prevalent beliefs 
around morality or lifestyle. That is, pilgrims establish social position from the 
acquisition of certain capital that is endowed with status within their partic- 
ular context (Leschziner and Green 2013; Wacquant 2004; Bourdieu and Wac- 
quant 1992). By not complying with such rules, P4’s spirituality and religious 
status are questioned (‘People asked me what happened, and whether I had 
lost my faith’), and her religious capital appears to be depleted. I elaborate 
on this notion of religious capital below. Specifically, I seek to augment the 
notion of religious capital beyond ways of being (Finke and Dougherty 2002) 
to include ways of knowing, which refers to the extent to which the pilgrim is 
able to assess the credibility of the information accessed, to navigate complex 
information environments, and to become a trusted source of meaningful and 
relevant information for others. This form of knowledge-brokering is thus con- 
ceptualized as an important aspect of community-maintenance rituals and an 
essential dimension of religious capital for twenty-first-century pilgrims (Caidi 
2020). 


5 Information Activities as a Form of Capital Building 


Depictions of hajj have existed for a very long time and remain relatively con- 
sistent in their representations of hajj-as-a-sacred place with its sanctity mostly 
untouched by capital, politics, and class divides (Cooke and Lawrence 2005). 
This is most evident in the retelling of stories about one’s hajj, but also appears 
in the framing of online hajj narratives, such as through selfies—with their 
focus on the sacred sites and symbols and away from the rampant Meccan 
consumerism (Caidi, Beazley and Marquez 2018). Whether conscious or not, 
this longing for an otherworldly space is reproduced and disseminated by hajj 
pilgrims, thus lending legitimacy to the pilgrim and increasing their religious 
capital. 

Scholars have long been discussing different types of capital such as body 
capital (for example, in sports (Wacquant 1995)) or emotional capital (see 
Reay 2004 in educational settings). For Bourdieu (1987), religious capital is 
the amount of knowledge and practice pertaining to religious culture one can 
bring to bear and the extent to which these determine one’s hierarchical status 
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in the religious field. Finke's (2003, 3) definition provides nuance: he refers 
to ‘the degree of mastery of and attachment to a particular religious culture’, 
which includes both the knowledge needed to participate fully, along with 
‘the strengthening of emotional ties’ (see also Baker and Smith 2014; Finke 
and Dougherty 2002). As a multimodal sensory experience, hajj is hard to 
fully convey to non-pilgrims. P10 and other pilgrims in our study spoke about 
the importance of experiential, lived knowledge to fully comprehend this life- 
altering journey: 


The hajj, you do not prepare for it on the day of departure. You have to do 
a lot of that work of sifting through your life and your soul much earlier 
and decide on what you want to change and improve in your life. After 
we came back, we were thinking, my sister and I, of creating a website 
containing advice and tips about how to truly prepare for hajj. (P10) 


P6 recalled the valuable role of information and stories gleaned from family, 
friends, and the broader umma (online) as they prepared for their hajj: 


Iheard stories from people about how to manage things. Some had done it 
recently, but others did it maybe 4-5 years ago. These other pilgrims gave 
me information: they told me about the Maqam Ibrahim and al-Hajar al- 
Aswad (Black Stone). (P6) 


Cooke and Lawrence (2005) point to the travel literature genre from the tenth 
to fifteenth centuries that emerged as a means of describing the hajj to those 
unable to otherwise perform it for themselves—an early form of a proxy (Sour- 
del and Sourdel-Thomine 2006). Social media provide an extension for this 
tradition in that they facilitate access to, and sharing of, hajj-related informa- 
tion as a means of perpetuating the collective imaginary about hajj (Caidi and 
Karim 2022). Whether face to face or through social media, participants cap- 
italized on a range of channels and platforms to share their experiences with 
a broad set of publics, using stories, images, and metadata (captions or tags) 
to describe the mood of the moment, thus documenting the temporal, spatial, 
and spiritual experiences of pilgrims. Because social media artefacts are also 
designed for public consumption, they stand as evidence of the pilgrim's reli- 
gious positioning and membership into the faith: the hajj pilgrim is in effect 
'outed' as Muslim by the mere fact of posting such information. This was most 
evident in North American participants' accounts, who seemed more aware of 
privacy settings when sharing their pictures and videos online (perhaps as a 
result of being a Muslim in the West post 9/11). 
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Participants shared many accounts of how they became mentors and 
sources of information for friends and would-be pilgrims online and in their 
community: 


Some of my friends have wanted to talk to me. For something more 
personal and spiritual. My own, real account of my experiences there. 
Because we are similar, maybe they trust me. I know that the technical 
things, they can get elsewhere. So, I tell them: it is not easy. There is a 
reason Allah wipes away your sins: because it is not easy. As time goes by, 
we want instant gratification, and when things don’t go the way we want, 
we get upset. So, I tell them: ‘It is not a vacation, it is God’s invitation. Not 
something that you can get your own invitation to. It is a big deal; it is an 
honor. (P8) 


What the participants engaged in is a tailoring of information to their spe- 
cific audience. I noted several instances of this practice throughout the data. 
At times, the audience is live, as in the case of P8; at other times, though, 
the audience is imagined, as when pilgrims share blog entries, photos, and 
videos online. Either way, pilgrims become facilitators and intermediaries for 
others. This role of knowledge-broker (with its emphasis on the curation and 
filtering aspects) refers to the ability of a pilgrim to provide vetted and trus- 
ted information based on one’s lived experiences. This form of capital is not 
only one that is derived from one’s knowledge about the hajj, but also from 
one’s ability and skills to navigate the information environment and provide 
usable and meaningful information on a needed basis. The value added by each 
specific pilgrims’ account is their personal insights, the references to the vari- 
ous sources mentioned, and the willingness to both inform and inspire others. 
Some go even further, such as P5 who recounts how he became aware of his 
own bias (as a Western-born and raised Muslim) against what he perceived to 
be an overly materialistic and consumeristic Mecca. P5’s account encapsulates 
his own meaning-making around his situated hajj experience. 


From a Western perspective, we are coming from a particular standing. 
We don't necessarily want to see our own reality and lifestyle replicated 
when we are going to do the hajj. Whereas, for people from other parts 
of the world, that pilgrim will have positive experience of the hajj also 
because of the tiled floors, the Ac, the McDonald's, the tall hotels. For 
some of us, that is a negative thing. We don't want to see so much similar- 
ity with our daily environment. For others, it is not. I can imagine it being 
quite incredible for people coming from elsewhere, a poorer country, and 
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for them this would be a positive thing, a part of the hajj experience. 
(P5) 


When reflecting on their post-hajj experience, several female participants 
related the ways in which their religious capital was often linked to (or enabled 
by) their bodies (as in wearing a hijab, or behaving in expected ways). This 
mediation seemed important for effectively bridging into their knowledge- 
brokering roles. P1 recalls: 


I talked to many women and friends, and I encourage people to do hajj 
when they are young and healthy. Spiritually and physically, the hajj is 
very demanding. Better to do it when one is able and healthy. My wear- 
ing hijab triggered lots of interest and conversation. Women are not well 
informed about wearing or not hijab after hajj. Even I did not speak 
to people other than my parents and my husband's parents before hajj, 
because I didn't want any pressure: if you go to hajj, you will have to wear 
hijab, or do this or do that. Doing hajj is actually easy in North America. 
It is also less judgmental. At my age, in Pakistan, people would have said: 
‘Wear the hijab, no sleeveless outfits, etc. Here, you can have access to 
resources and advice without being judged. Our imams are well educated, 
and have no qualms about being open and liberal about things. (P1) 


When I returned from hajj, people asked me about my hijab out of curi- 
osity. Iam comfortable with who I am. My clothes are also slightly more 
modest than before. Most of my friends have not gone yet to hajj. Many 
are not planning to go until they are married. I became their source for 
information about hajj preparation. Like me, people thought that hajj was 
only tawaf, then they saw me posting pictures, like when in Muzdalifa, 
they could see there are lots of things that you have to do in hajj. (P7) 


All the tour leaders are men. This did not make sense to me. I didn't like 
that. (...) Having men as tour leaders is also an issue when you have to ask 
about what is to be done when, for example, you have your periods [and 
what to do in terms of rituals when menstruating, Nc]. There was one lady 
available for questions like that, so of course the information took longer 
to obtain because many wanted to speak with her or felt more comfort- 
able approaching her than a man. (P7) 


As these examples illustrate, participants' lived experiences make them ideally 
suited for disseminating insights and information within their circles. Their 
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knowledge practices contribute to the shaping of the next generation of pil- 
grims in the same way that the experiences of those who came before them 
affected their expectations and associated information practices. Despite the 
limited size of the sample, it is evident that pilgrims’ literacies and modes of 
engagement continue to incorporate, even after return from hajj, the commu- 
nicative and social aspect of human information activities (Irvine-Smith 2017). 
Other potential pilgrims’ learning is critically shaped by the imageries of hajj 
presented in narrative and practice by those who have returned from hajj. 


6 Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have examined different examples of pilgrims’ information 
activities upon return from hajj, as the core activity of making sense of their 
journey. It is also clear that information practices are important not just for 
one’s personal growth and identity-building but also for the construction of 
one’s social identity. Too often, studies of information behaviour have paid 
attention to specific, short-term interactions rather than the evolving informa- 
tion environment over time and how this contributes to the (re)shaping of one’s 
identity (see Guzik 2018; 2017). As my data suggest, upon return Hajjis and Haj- 
jas are tasked with developing both a personal and social identity through dif- 
ferent modes of engagement: through their body, their actions, and their ability 
to curate and impart knowledge onto others. Becoming a pilgrim is thus consti- 
tuted holistically within situated rituals and embodied practices that transcend 
both individual (cognitive, affective) and social processes (through shared ima- 
ginaries and a wide network of people and resources). I argue that trust and 
community bonds shape the flow of information thus reconstituting capital, 
and I invite a deeper reflection on how community membership through the 
status of Hajji or Hajja is a form of religious capital that requires evidence of 
particular ways of being and of knowing. 

This chapter contributes to a growing interest in understanding the role of 
information practices for larger sociological processes that include interpreta- 
tions of the meanings held by communities, and the ways in which information 
practices persist and build capital. These insights highlight the importance of 
studying how people engage in knowledge production and collective learning 
within communities. In analysing the embeddedness of information and com- 
munication technologies in the spiritual realms, this research reveals the social 
nature of these contexts and the various shared practices and routinized beha- 
viours that pilgrims are ingrained in and that help constitute their existence in 
ways that are both social and intimate. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Mediating Mecca: Moroccan and Moroccan-Dutch 
Pilgrims’ Use of the Smartphone 


Marjo Buitelaar and Kholoud Al-Ajarma 


1 Introduction! 


In conversations with pilgrims from Morocco and the Netherlands about their 
experiences of the pilgrimage to Mecca, more often than not, the authors of this 
chapter noted that those who were in the possession of a smartphone would 
reach for their phone to show pictures to accompany their stories. Initially they 
might do so to illustrate a particular object or location that they were telling 
about. Nearly always, scrolling through pictures of their hajj or umra jour- 
ney resulted in further recollections of the pilgrimage experience. Quite often, 
harking back to the photos they had taken whilst on pilgrimage would stir emo- 
tions in these narrators. Having a collection of pictures on their smartphones 
thus functioned both to evoke and revive memories about the pilgrimage for 
the narrators themselves and to support or even steer narrations about their 
pilgrimage experiences to others. It is fair to say that using the smartphone to 
mediate Mecca, either through photographs, WhatsApp messages, or posts on 
platforms like Facebook and Instagram, has become part of the repertoire of 
performing hajj itself (cf. Renne 2015). 

In this chapter, we explore how pilgrims from Morocco and the Netherlands 
deploy the affordances of the smartphone to mediate the sacred atmosphere 
in Mecca and establish co-presence between themselves and their friends and 
relatives who stayed home.? As Birgit Bráuchler and John Postill argue, exactly 
because the fundamental quality of media as ‘something in between’, the mean- 
ing of a medium like the smartphone is always emergent and contingent on 
the micro-historical circumstances of its use, and can only be studied in the 


1 We would like to thank Elisabetta Costa and Welmoed Wagenaar for their valuable feedback 
on a previous draft of this chapter and their encouragement to delve deeper into the field of 
digital anthropology. 

2 Affordances are the enabling and constraining material possibilities of digital media. Afford- 
ances do not dictate participants behaviour, but configure the environment in ways that 
shape participants’ engagement (cf. Davis and Jurgenson 2014; boyd 201, 39). 
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practices in which it is used (Bráuchler and Postill 2010, 23). Taking what 
Elisabetta Costa (2018) has called ‘affordances-in-practice’ as a starting point, 
in this chapter we sketch how our research participants engage with smart- 
phones to connect the sacred time and space in Mecca with their everyday 
lives in Morocco and the Netherlands as they imagine, recollect, and narrate 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. We discuss such instances by asking how pilgrims’ 
smartphone-related activities are to be understood against the background 
of the wider social configurations, contexts, and processes in which they are 
embedded in and, vice versa, what implications their use of a smartphone 
might have for their various forms of sociality and daily lifeworlds (cf. Brauchler 
and Postill 2010, 16; Moores 2000, 56—57). Choosing a practice-related approach 
over a media-centred perspective, our focus is on the entanglements of pil- 
grims’ use of digital media with other activities, objects, and feelings through 
which these media are used, experienced, and operate (cf. Pink et al. 2016a, 10). 
In this sense, rather than approaching pilgrimage-related uses of the smart- 
phone as a category of practice in and of itself, we conceive of them as activ- 
ities that are part of other practices, such as keeping in touch with one’s dear 
ones, identity-construction, or ethical self-formation (cf. Costa and Menin 2016; 
Couldry 2012; Madianou and Miller 2011; 2004). In doing so, we explore how 
social change comes to the fore in the appropriation of the smartphone and 
how cultural-specific use of the smartphone may affect the performance and 
meanings of ritual. 

The data sets we draw on were produced for our respective sub-projects 
within the larger research project ‘Modern Articulations of the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca’ that formed the point of departure for this collected volume. Al- 
Ajarma conducted ethnographic fieldwork in Morocco to study the socio- 
cultural embeddedness of the pilgrimage to Mecca in the everyday lives of 
Moroccans (cf. Al-Ajarma 2020). She also visited Mecca twice to conduct par- 
ticipant observation among pilgrims performing the ‘umra. Her data there- 
fore consists predominantly of her personal observations in Moroccan public 
and private settings and informal conversations with people among whom she 
conducted participant observation in Mecca and Morocco. Buitelaar's project 
consisted of ethnographic interviews with Dutch pilgrims with Moroccan and 
Turkish backgrounds in the Netherlands concerning the meaning of the pil- 
grimage to them in relation to their various senses of identity and belonging. 

We did not set out to study the use of the smartphone when we began 
our research projects. Rather, the topic emerged as an inductive code once we 
began to realize its significance for many of our research participants in their 
experiences of the pilgrimage to Mecca. While the smartphone and Internet 
access are relatively expensive in Morocco in comparison to the Netherlands, 
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smartphone use has risen enormously over recent years; in 20u only 12% of 
Moroccan citizens possessed a smartphone, whereas in 2020 75.5% of the pop- 
ulation owned one, using it, amongst other things, to access the Internet and 
often as an alternative for a computer? Considering that 84.596 of the Moroc- 
can population is younger than 54 years old,* these figures appear to confirm 
our personal observations that it is mostly younger Moroccans and those in 
mid-adulthood who own a smartphone. Being illiterate considerably hampers 
the use of the smartphone for the elderly and (rural) lower classes.5 Since Buite- 
laar's research project concentrated on the descendants of migrants who grew 
upin the Netherlands, nearly all interviews were with pilgrims between the age 
of 20 and 55, all of whom possessed a smartphone. Their parents who came to 
the Netherlands as economic migrants between the mid-1960s and 1970s ori- 
ginate predominantly from rural areas and most of them are illiterate or low 
literate. Not surprisingly, the hajj narrations of the ten pilgrims of this migrant 
generation who were interviewed contained only few references to the use of 
a telephone whilst on hajj. Indeed, as we shall see later, some older pilgrims 
prided themselves in having used a phone only rarely or not at all during the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Buitelaar's impression that most pilgrims from the Neth- 
erlands over the age of 60 did not use a smartphone during the pilgrimage 
except maybe for taking photographs or making occasional phone calls home 
was confirmed by interviewees of younger generations, many of whom expli- 
citly mentioned the use of the smartphone as a significant point of difference 
between their own hajj practices and those of pilgrims of their parents' gener- 
ation. 

Broadly speaking, there are two ways in which pilgrims use the smartphone 
during the pilgrimage in Mecca. We will first look into the activity of informing 
oneself about hajj locations and the appropriate rites and supplication pray- 
ers to perform at these locations, and then move on to discuss how pilgrims 
use their phone to communicate with fellow pilgrims and with relatives and 
friends at home. 


3 https://www.moroccoworldnews.com/2019/07/278384/telecommunications-76-moroccans 
-smartphones/, accessed October 1, 2020. 

4 https://www.indexmundi.com/morocco/demographics profile.html, accessed October 1, 
2020. 

5 Foranempirically rich and particularly insightful study on how the ways class, age and gender 
intersect in access to and the use of the smartphone, see Tenhunen (2018) who studied the 
use of the smartphone in poor rural India. 
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2 Information Applications 


A simple search on an iPhone's or Android's application store shows tens of 
apps available to help pilgrims perform the pilgrimage rites. A 2016 survey 
showed that Google Play housed 246 hajj and umra related apps in 24 dif- 
ferent languages, of which 51.796 were in English. Most of these apps were 
downloaded between 10,000 and 50,000 times, while the live video support- 
ing ‘Watch Makkah Live HD’ was downloaded over a million times (Khan and 


Shambour 2077, 40). 
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FIGURE 16.1 Screenshot of some Android Store results for ‘hajj’ search® 
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Such applications provide navigation services, information about the rites of 
hajj, and lists of suggested supplication prayers for the different steps of the 
pilgrimage. Many of these apps present themselves as hajj guides. In fact, Khan 
and Shambour found twelve apps with different publishers and services that 
went by the name of ‘Hajj Guide’ (ibid.). The version of an app by that name 
we looked at contained both text and images. It provided a general introduc- 
tion to the hajj as well as information about the different rites it consists of. 


6 See https://play.google.com/store/search?q=hajj&c=apps&hl=en, accessed 13 April 2022. 
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Pages from the app can be downloaded to be read offline later. The app is suit- 
able as a manual to be studied before or during hajj, but it does not provide 
an actual virtual on-site guide. We also looked at ‘Tawaf’, an app that helps pil- 
grims who are circling the Ka‘ba keep track of the number of rounds they have 
completed. Other apps, such as ‘Hajj Salam’ include tools that prompt pilgrims 
to read, repeat, or simply listen to the appropriate prayers at the right time and 
place, while some, such as ‘Al Hajj’ are more interactive and provide prospect- 
ive pilgrims with a pre-hajj preparation checklist, a hajj map, and an emergency 
contact list in addition to relevant Quranic quotations and supplication pray- 
ers. 

Our conversations with research participants reveal a differential evalu- 
ation by pilgrims with regard to the use of mobile information applications. 
A Moroccan-Dutch male pilgrim in his late thirties, for example, stated that he 
had been very happy to find all the information he felt he needed on his phone: 


It's an intense journey, that's for sure. But it is much more difficult and 
exhausting for older people than for us. They have to memorize supplica- 
tion prayers or repeat them after the leader. And they have to stick to the 
group. So, they are dependent on the tour guide. (...) Whereas I, I was very 
mobile, literally: I had my phone and access to Internet, so I knew exactly 
where I was, I was in charge myself. I was with a group of guys and we dis- 
cussed between ourselves what we'd do: Eat in the hotel or dine out? Take 
the bus or walk to the Grand Mosque? If we decided on a taxi, all I had to 
do was phone one, easy enough. So, we could go there and perform the 
prayers on our own. That was great: we knew exactly what supplication 
prayers to say. 


As this interview excerpt indicates, the affordances of the smartphone allow 
pilgrims to be more 'in charge' themselves and personalize the hajj, allowing 
them to focus on their own, individual journey. Within the limits of the ritual 
programme, instead of having to rely entirely on tour guides, as older pilgrims 
who often have enjoyed no or little formal education tend to do, pilgrims in the 
possession of a smartphone are thus relatively free to shape the hajj experience 
according to their own wishes. 

It would be a mistake, however, to interpret the changes in the hajj experi- 
ence that result from using information applications exclusively in terms of the 
possibilities the smartphone offers. In keeping with Costa's argument about 
the relevance of studying how users in different socio-cultural contexts act- 
ively appropriate affordances, our point is rather that the particular use of hajj 
information applications is shaped by the desires and needs of pilgrims that 
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rise from being informed by a specific constellation of cultural contexts and 
‘grand schemes’: powerful yet never fully attainable ideals that operate as mod- 
els for a good life (Schielke 2015, 13). Daniel Miller and Jolynna Sinanan address 
the role that digital technology can play in such aspirational models in what 
they call the ‘theory of attainment’ (Miller and Sinanan 2014, 12). According to 
the theory of attainment, the cultural use of technology derives for the most 
part from the desires of (potential) users rather than being a necessary con- 
sequence of the invention of that particular device. Miller and Sinanan argue 
that once people have gotten used to it, the same technology is likely to stimu- 
late new aspirations (ibid.). 

As Buitelaar and Kadrouch-Outmany argue elsewhere in this volume, par- 
ticularly younger pilgrims from Western countries like the Netherlands have 
developed a desire for autonomy and self-reliance on the basis of their embed- 
dedness in a highly individualistic socio-cultural environment. To a certain 
extent, this also goes for young urban professionals in Morocco who perform 
hajj. The specific information services the smartphone enables thus dovetail 
with the wishes of cosmopolitan urbanites to be ‘in charge’ themselves rather 
than having to depend on a hajj tour guide and to adapt to the group of pil- 
grims they travel with." In this respect, these higher educated younger pilgrims 
differ significantly from their parents’ generation. The latter mostly grew up 
in a group-oriented lifeworld and often feel more comfortable and safer oper- 
ating in a group of pilgrims. Similar to what Farooq Haq and John Jackson 
have described for different generations of Pakistani pilgrims from Pakistan 
and Australia (Haq and Jackson 2009), older Moroccan and Moroccan-Dutch 
pilgrims tend to be content to rely on a group leader to guide them through 
the rituals and more readily accept his authority than younger pilgrims do.? 
In keeping with the critique formulated by Miller and others concerning an 
anxiety that is often expressed in popular discourse about hyper-individualism 
fostered by the smartphone, we argue that this particular use of the smart- 
phone should not be interpreted as causing the desire for and a specific cultural 
style of individualism, but rather as reflecting it before further stimulating it 
(Miller et al. 2016, 181-192). 

Our data indicates, for instance, that most pilgrims do not uncritically accept 
all the possibilities the smartphone offers. Reservations concerning the use of 


7 According to Saudi hajj regulations, pilgrims cannot organize their own hajj journey, but have 
to book a package tour through Saudi recognized tour operators. 

8 See the chapter by Buitelaar and Kadrouch-Outmany in this volume for more information 
about the experiences of a Dutch-based hajj travel agent concerning differences in the atti- 
tudes of older and younger pilgrims. 
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the device pertain mostly to the spiritual dimensions of their pilgrimage. For 
instance, most hajj applications focus on the bare facts about the correct per- 
formance of hajj rites rather than on their spiritual dimensions. Also, depend- 
ing on one’s smartphone rather than on others can have its drawbacks. While 
operating in a group can be a burden, it is exactly being part of a flow of millions 
of other pilgrims which contributes to the spiritual experience of the hajj and 
its power as a ‘sensational form’ (cf. Meyer 2016). Indeed, the hajj stories of most 
of our interlocutors contain narrations about enriching encounters with fellow 
pilgrims. As a 30-year-old female pilgrim from Morocco who performed the hajj 
with her 70-year-old father noted, following one's smartphone too much can 
deprive pilgrims from such experiences: 


During the hajj, we went out to perform the hajj rites by following other 
pilgrims. When we lost the way to the hotel, we asked other pilgrims. An 
Egyptian young man showed us the way and we had an enjoyable conver- 
sation ... This kind of conversation I cannot have with a mobile app. 


A Dutch-Moroccan woman in her early forties similarly expressed ambivalence 
about her tendency to habitually grab her phone. In response to a question 
whether she had used her phone during the hajj rites, she stated: 'Sure, to do 
supplication prayers. But ... uhm, I was always in two minds: will I do that, or 
will I get my tasbih (string of prayer beads) or Qur'an, you know?' She then 
explained that she sometimes deliberately suppressed the habit to use her 
phone and instead opted for reading out her printed copy of the Arabic Qur'an 
in sotto voce or saying supplication prayers by using her tasbih.° 

What makes this woman's story particularly interesting is that it points to 
the importance of the materiality of mediating devices to both affect and shape 
the content which they transmit, rather than merely acting as tools for trans- 
mission (Meyer 201, 27—28). As Daniel Miller and Heather Horst argue in the 
introduction to their influential book Digital Anthropology, axtefacts like the 
smartphone do far more than just express human intention. Miller and Horst 
point out that we become human ‘through socializing within a material world 
of cultural artefacts that include the order, agency and relationships between 
things themselves and not just their relationships to persons' (Horst and Miller 


9 Some Moroccan pilgrims that Al-Ajarma spoke to, reported a similar hesitance to use apps 
that provide recommended' supplication prayers, stating that they while they are all good, 
they do not come from one's heart, nor are they specific enough to convey what one wants 
to ask from God. For this reason, some people said that the simpler a prayer, the better it 
is. 
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2012a, 24). They therefore identify materiality as the ‘bedrock for digital anthro- 
pology’ (ibid.). 

The fact that the female pilgrim quoted above pondered which device to 
choose for her worshipping acts illustrates that her affective relationship with 
each of the three options available to her is different. In the context of its 
dominant use in her daily lifeworld, the smartphone belongs to what Arjun 
Appadurai (1986, 34) would call a ‘different regime of value’ than the printed 
Qur’an copy and the tasbih, the latter two being situated in a long tradition of 
Muslim worship, while the former is only recently emerging asa tool in worship 
in addition to serving numerous other purposes as well. As a result, these three 
alternative devices to mediate the sacred have different symbolic meanings for 
their owner, illustrating that it is not technical affordances as such that shape 
the use and meanings of the smartphone, but rather the relationship between 
mediating ‘things’ and the people who engage with them (Pink et al. 2016a, 62). 
The woman weighing her options to decide when and for which purposes to 
use her smartphone, her Quran copy, or her tasbih points to what Ilana Ger- 
shon calls the ‘media ideologies’ that shape the ways people think about and 
use different media (Gershon 2010). Gershon argues that people’s normative 
conceptions concerning one medium are always affected by those they have 
about other media. On the basis of media ideologies that circulate, an ‘idiom 
of practice’ is developed, including the development of shared understandings 
of how different media relate to each other and how they are used in socially 
appropriate ways (cf. Fernández-Ardévol et al. 2020). 

Such shared understandings do not go uncontested, however. Navigating 
multiple media ideologies to determine the appropriate use of a medium in 
a specific situation can be a complex process, as a further remark by the same 
Dutch female pilgrim about her devotional acts during the hajj illustrates. Con- 
cerning her reflections on whether to use her phone, Quran copy, or tasbih, she 
elaborated by saying that she had sometimes deliberately chosen to read her 
printed Arabic Quran copy, for example when sitting down in the courtyard 
of the Grand Mosque of Mecca facing the Ka'ba in order to immerse herself in 
the sacred atmosphere. At other times, however, such as back in the hotel or in 
the tent camp in Mina, she preferred to read a translated version of the Qur'an 
from her smartphone: 


That's because I don't understand the Arabic. (...) So, I wanted to read it in 
translation as it is so terribly important for me understand the text. I have 
asked my fqih (Quran teacher) about this: I explained to him that not 
understanding the Arabic it does not give me the same feeling. He stated 
that while reading the Quran in Arabic gives you more hasanat (religious 
credit), it is allowed to read a translation. 
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Various considerations thus came into play for the woman when choosing 
between a tasbih, a printed copy of the Quran in Arabic, or a translation on 
a smartphone for engaging in devotional acts during the pilgrimage. For the 
purpose of experiencing the sacred ambience first and foremost, the sensory 
dimensions of the mediating device mattered most to her. Using a tasbih is 
a highly tactile act that enables the user to take in the view while passing 
the beads of the tasbih through one’s fingers to underscore and keep track of 
the recitation of Arabic supplication prayers. Similarly, for Muslims the Arabic 
script of the Quran is a highly charged visualization of God's direct words 
that affects the reader in a very different way than a translation of the text in 
languages that are not directly associated with Islamic language use. In situ- 
ations in which the woman wished to focus on the meaning of the sacred text 
rather than having the Arabic script speak directly to the visual and auditory 
senses by softly reciting it, the opportunity to read the text in Dutch determ- 
ined her choice, but it is important to note that ‘understanding’ for her is 
not only a cognitive process, but also involves affect. The different considera- 
tions that informed her choice of device underscore the point made by several 
scholars in digital anthropology mentioned above concerning the relevance of 
media ideologies and contextual needs and desires that shape people's partic- 
ular use of information applications. More specifically, the situational choices 
the female pilgrim in this example made for a particular device to access sac- 
redness point to the significance of people's sensory perceptions of the wider 
environment when deciding which medium is most appropriate to use; like 
the Qur'an copy and the tasbih, her engagement with her smartphone is exper- 
ienced corporeally. Beyond a focus on its representational or symbolic status, 
this illustrates that smartphone use should be analysed as a sensory medium 
(cf. Waltorp 2020; Pink et al. 2016b). The case studies discussed so far all indic- 
ate that digital technologies and devices have become part of most of today's 
pilgrims' sensory embodied experience of the environment, while at the same 
time, these technologies allow the pilgrimage to be experienced in new ways 
(cf. Pink et al. 2016a, 23). 


3 Communication Applications 


Pilgrims use the smartphone most frequently for communication services like 
WhatsApp or Facebook. Often, WhatsApp group is created for pilgrims who 
travel together. In the Netherlands, many hajj tour operators organize a prepar- 
atory meeting for their customers and create a WhatsApp group in advance to 
provide the prospective pilgrims with tips for what to bring along on hajj as 
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well as information about the state of affairs concerning visa, flight details, etc. 
During the hajj journey itself, the WhatsApp group is used to provide updates 
concerning daily programmes, departure times from hotels, meeting points 
after the performance of rites, etc. 

Several Moroccan-Dutch female pilgrims pointed out in the interviews that 
being updated through the (gender-mixed) WhatsApp group can be particu- 
larly convenient for female pilgrims; as yet, hajj guides are almost invariably 
men and tend to address male pilgrims rather than female ones (also see Caidi 
elsewhere in this volume).!? Especially in the tent camp in Mina, where pil- 
grims sleep in sex-segregated tents, it can be difficult for female pilgrims to find 
out what is being discussed and decided in the men’s tents. At the same time, 
however, exactly because hajj guides are in closer contact with men, it often 
happens that once information is shared orally with male pilgrims, it is not 
communicated through WhatsApp, leaving women uninformed. ‘As women, 
we're always at least one step behind’, a female pilgrim in her early fifties com- 
plained. 

As this critical remark indicates, the use of a WhatsApp group for pilgrims 
who travel with the same tour operator can have both positive and negative 
implications for different categories of pilgrims and for intragroup relation- 
ships. The impact on group dynamics extends beyond the pilgrimage journey 
itself both in Morocco and in the Netherlands, long after the pilgrims return 
home, WhatsApp groups tend to be sustained as a platform to share photo- 
graphs and organize reunions. Thus, a new format for the collective production 
of hajj stories has emerged. 

While a WhatsApp group can be convenient for the communication 
between pilgrims and guides about the logistics of the hajj journey, far more 
important for individual pilgrims is their communication with family and 
friends at home. Without a doubt, the smartphone has an enormous impact 
on how the pilgrimage to Mecca is currently experienced, as well as on how 
it is narrated. Until a few decades ago, for most of their hajj journey, pilgrims 
were not able to communicate with those they left at home. Today, except dur- 
ing flights towards their destination, pilgrims are able to keep in touch with 


10 In addition to the compulsory involvement of a mutawwif, an officially appointed local 
hajj guide, pilgrims are also accompanied by hajj guide who travel with them from the 
Netherlands. These Dutch tour leaders may either be staff members of the travel agency 
or imams who accompany a group of pilgrims from their own mosque. Of late, some travel 
agencies have started to include female assistants to male hajj guides, but going by the 
accounts of our interlocutors, this is, as yet, rare. 
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their loved ones 24/7 should they wish to do so. Since 2015, there is even free 
Wi-Fi in the courtyard of the Grand Mosque in Mecca.” 

In addition to factors like the reduced period of time that today's pilgrims 
are away from home in comparison to former times and the less hazardous 
nature of the journey thanks to modern air travel, the stories of our research 
participants indicate that the opportunity to remain in contact with friends 
and relatives at home had a considerable impact on their preparatory activit- 
ies before departure, notably concerning settling disputes and taking leave of 
their family and friends. Before they embark on the journey to Mecca, pilgrims 
should settle their debts and ask forgiveness from people whom they might 
have wronged. Both in Morocco and in the Netherlands, until recently it was 
customary for pilgrims to visit or at least phone their family members, friends, 
and even neighbours and colleagues to apologize for any injustice or harm they 
may have caused in the past and to ask for forgiveness for their wrongdoings. 
While some pilgrims continue to make such a generalized round of musamaha 
or forgiveness visits or phone calls, the majority of our research participants 
indicated that they had contacted only a few people. 

Settling disputes requires forgiveness from both sides. While asking for for- 
giveness takes courage, being forgiving can be even more challenging, as several 
research participants pointed out. A female pilgrim in her mid-thirties related 
how only on the way to Schiphol Airport to fly to Saudi Arabia did she real- 
ize that it gnawed at her not to have reconciled with her sister-in-law. Already 
getting in touch with the sacred atmosphere now that her journey had star- 
ted, she felt she was at last ready to forgive her husband's sister, so she phoned 
her from the car to ask for forgiveness. To her relief, her sister-in-law not only 
assured her that all was forgiven and forgotten, but in addition she pronounced 
the wish that the hajj of her brother and his wife would be accepted by God, 
and she asked for a supplication prayer to be said on her behalf near the 
Kaba.” 


11  https;//www.phoneworld.com.pk/free-Wi-Fi-facility-introduced-in-masjid-al-haram/, 
accessed October 9, 2020. 

12 Since the hajj is so special and sacred that no one should wish to prevent a pilgrim from 
embarking on the journey with unsettled issues, the power of the ritualized act of seek- 
ing reconciliation as a preparatory step in going on hajj is considerable. While it would be 
impolite to refuse reconciliation, pronouncing forgiveness involves more than politesse. 
This can be illustrated by the story of one of Buitelaar's interlocutors who had an argu- 
ment with her mother shortly before she was to go on hajj. While her mother forgave her 
daughter for speaking up her mind, the woman herself realized that although she might 
be forgiven, the tiff was related to longstanding issues with her mother that she had not yet 
managed to come to terms with. Realizing that not yet being ready to forgive her mother 
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The woman who shared this story clearly took the last-minute reconciliatory 
phone call with her sister-in-law quite seriously. Several research participants 
indicated, however, that being able to ask forgiveness through the smartphone 
can also render the practice devoid of meaning. A Moroccan-Dutch female pil- 
grim in her late forties, for example, was rather sceptical about messages she 
had received from some people who were preparing to go to Mecca: 


What you often see nowadays is that people send you a WhatsApp mes- 
sage with a more or less standard text stating something like ‘Dear sister, 
should I have hurt you, please forgive me.’ You know, that kind of stand- 
ard text. That’s not how I did it before I went on hajj. In my view, if there 
are issues between yourself and another person, you should discuss that 
person-to-person instead of sending a WhatsApp message to all people in 
your address list. 

[Interviewer]: How do you respond to such messages? 

I don't. Well, there was this one person whom I had not been able to say 
good bye to, so to her I wrote back: have a good hajj and inshallah (God 
willing) we'll meet upon your return. But otherwise ... no. 


While it might seem obvious to interpret the quick and less personal way to 
ask for forgiveness before going on hajj through WhatsApp in terms of the 
affordances of the device itself, the more interesting question is what circum- 
stances might make pilgrims decide to acquit themselves of the recommended 
task thus. We suggest that two factors play a role: (1) shifting conceptions on 
sociality and (2) changes in conceptions on the hajj as a once-in-a-life time 
event. The types of wide (online) sociality that characterize the networks in 
which young Muslims in the Netherlands participate are of a different kind 
than the obligations inherent to the tight-knit sociality in the more traditional 
communities where older generations operate. The contacts in the networks of 
young Muslims tend to be looser, more flexible, and operate at least as much 
online as they do face-to-face (cf. Roeland et al. 2010). 

Secondly, a central argument of this chapter is that while digital media 
obviously contributes to shifts in social dynamics, these dynamics cannot be 
reduced to the effect of digital media but relate to wider societal changes. The 
globalized context where events like going on hajj take place is characterized by 
a rapidly increasing scope and density of people's mobility. As a result, repres- 


for injustice done to her in the past, she decided she was not ready to go on hajj and can- 
celled her trip. 
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entations of time and space as well as people’s conceptions about the purposes 
and effects of mobility shift (Buitelaar, Stephan-Emmrich, and Thimm 2021, 7). 
Mobility no longer necessarily entails a clear-cut rupture or transition from one 
life stage or territory to another, but concerns a fluid and porous movement, 
a moving back and forth between here and there, and between past, present, 
and future (Mincke 2016, 16). In terms of people's expectations with regard 
to their life-trajectory, this means that rather than conceiving of one's life as 
going through a limited number of transitions between fairly stable time-space 
constellations, particularly among younger generations 'being on the move' 
seems to have become a mode of living and is accompanied with correspond- 
ing ‘mobile socialities' (cf. Hill, Hartman, and Andersson 2021). 

Such lifestyle developments have significant implications on people’s travel 
practices, including hajj performance. Until a recently, most Muslims tended to 
conceive of the pilgrimage to Mecca as a once-in-a-lifetime event and a major 
rite of passage marking a radical change in one status and lifestyle. Our own 
observations and interviews as well as those of other scholars seem to sug- 
gest, however, that many younger pilgrims do not expect to perform the hajj 
just once, but anticipate making multiple pilgrimages to Mecca (cf. the contri- 
butions of Buitelaar and the one by Safar and Seurat in this volume; also see 
Saghi 2010). As a result, we would argue that the hajj tends to become a rite- 
de-passage ‘light’ resulting in a decreasing significance of asking everyone in 
one’s network for forgiveness for past wrongdoings. In other words, there is not 
a one-directional causal relation between the decline of the custom of paying 
face-to-face musamaha visits and the affordance to acquit oneself of the task 
more quickly through WhatsApp. The new trend of sending out messages to 
ask forgiveness by phone is at least as much a consequence of the diminishing 
significance of musamaha rites as a factor that contributes to it. 

The smartphone does appear to play a more constitutive role in the decline 
of another separation rite: having farewell parties. Sharing recollections from 
their childhood in Morocco, older pilgrims, particularly those who grew up 
in rural areas, told us about farewell parties that could last several days. In 
the weeks prior to departure, pilgrims would organize one or several sadaqa 
meals—charity meals for a wide circle of people. On the day of departure, 
music bands would accompany the pilgrims to the outskirts of the village, and 
villagers would walk along while clapping their hands and singing hajj songs. 
If one is lucky, modest versions of such processions can still be observed at 
Moroccan airports, but overall, processions and other communal acts when 
pilgrims take leave are much less common today than they were forty years 
ago. In the Netherlands, farewell parties for pilgrims are sometimes organized 
at mosques or community centres, but there too, their occurrence is diminish- 
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ing. While a new phenomenon among young Dutch Muslims is to organize a 
‘hajj shower’ for close friends and relatives, most research participants stated 
to have only shared a farewell meal with close family members or not to have 
organized anything special to mark their departure at all. Some stated that 
to avoid all the 'hassle they had kept their travel plans a secret until the last 
minute (cf. Buitelaar 2018, 37). 

Besides hajj performance becoming more common in Morocco and even 
much more so among Muslims in the Netherlands," several other factors may 
account for the decline in celebrations surrounding the departure of pilgrims. 
First of all, it fits in with a worldwide trend to ‘purify’ religious obligations as 
stipulated in authoritative texts from what have come to be considered local 
cultural ‘accretions’ (cf. Roy 2004). An older Moroccan-Dutch interlocutor in 
her late sixties, for example, stated: 


I remember that it [bidding farewell to pilgrims, MB] used to be a lot 
more fun than nowadays. (...) Now, the imams say that hajj is just like the 
salat and fasting: everything should be done without calling attention to 
it. Only your close family should be informed, but otherwise it's just like 
saying your prayers: just go, no one else should know about it. 


This call for a certain privatization of religiosity points to the impact of reform- 
ist teachings according to which one’s piety is an issue between oneself and 
God." In particular, having conducted the pilgrimage should not enhance one's 
social status. What may also contribute to the decrease of collective farewell 
celebrations among younger pilgrims is the aforementioned shift for this cat- 
egory of Muslims in the Netherlands away from ‘thick’ social engagement with 
traditional communities and religious institutions to new, to more loosely and 
often online operating networked forms of sociality. 

The mobile phone also plays an important role in the decline of farewell 
parties indirectly. For pilgrims with a smartphone (or pilgrims who travel with 


13 For an interesting study analysing shifts in other rites of passage among Muslims in the 
Netherlands with migration backgrounds, see Dessing (2001). 

14 Muslims in the Netherlands do not face the same competition for scarce hajj visa as those 
in Morocco; until the coviD-19 outbreak in 2020, any Dutch Muslim resident wishing to 
perform the pilgrimage could get a visa. 

15 Also see Flaskerud (2018, 46), who refers to a Shi'i imam in Oslo who similarly admon- 
ishes his audience not to boast about their hajj performance. See Scupin (1982) and Bowen 
(1992) for more examples of how modernist interpretations have affected local practices 
concerning the hajj among Thai Muslims and the feast of Sacrifice for Indonesian Muslims 
respectively. 
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someone who brings one), bidding farewell to one’s loved ones implies a less 
radical break than in former times; most pilgrims expect to remain in contact 
with those back home throughout the journey through WhatsApp or Facebook. 
Our findings indicate that pilgrims’ farewell stories are changing accordingly. 
While the sample of ten interviews with older Moroccan-Dutch pilgrims from 
the Netherlands is too small to make any statistically significant inferences, it 
is remarkable that all ten contained a version of a narration about anxiety and 
sadness about leaving one’s loved ones behind—in some cases to the extent 
of nearly calling off the journey—only to discover that one could miracu- 
lously ‘leave everything behind’ once one had actually departed. A 70-year-old 
Moroccan-Dutch female pilgrim, for example, stated: 


At Schiphol airport already, my mind was already in Mecca. Once in 
Mecca, you could see people cry and phone their families, but I could 
think of nothing else than my 'ibadat. Only after having concluded my 
religious duties I was able to think of other things again. 


Inanarticle on his study on British Pakistani pilgrims to Mecca, Seán McLough- 
lin quotes a female pilgrim, in this case a 26-years-old pilgrim, who uses almost 
exactly the same words as the woman above (McLoughlin 2009, 135).!6 The 
close resemblance between these stories on forgetting one's everyday life and 
other identifications than being Muslim suggests that they constitute a trope in 
conventional hajj storytelling, a recurring self-presentation as a committed pil- 
grim with a strong niyya (intention) and aman (faith). Playing upon traditional 
conceptions of women as primary care takers to highlight the extraordinary 
impact of the hajj on them, older female pilgrims mentioned in particular how 
difficult it had been for them to leave their children behind, only to find that 
they had forgotten all about them once their hajj journey had begun. Indeed, 
several other older Moroccan-Dutch female pilgrims prided themselves in hav- 
ing been so absorbed by their hajj performance that they never once thought 
of home or felt the urge to talk to their children.!” A woman in her early sixties, 
for example, stated: 


16 The exact quote: ‘[Y]ou forget everything, your children, your families. I thought England 
was everything for me, my lifestyle was everything, but once I got there all I thought about 
was me as a Muslim. 

17 Ourimpression that ‘forgetting about one's children’ is a trope to express how taken in one 
is by the sacred atmosphere of the hajj is furthermore confirmed by the story of an older 
Moroccan-Dutch female pilgrim who has no children herself, recollecting her first sight- 
ing of the Ka'ba, she described the experience as being so overwhelming that 'it makes 
one forget one's children,’ 
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I never talked to anyone at home, no one. For an entire month, I never 
phoned anybody. My husband would come up to me and say: Tve phoned 
the children,’ So, I'd say: ‘Did you now? How are they?’ Hed reply: ‘They’re 
fine. So, I'd say: ‘Ok’ That's all! I never phoned anyone, nor did I carry a 
phone. 


Compare the stories above to that of a 42-year-old female pilgrim from the 
Netherlands regarding the impact of the smartphone on what she called 
‘farewell pain’ (afscheidspijn in Dutch): 


Alhamdullillah (praise be to God) we've got WhatsApp. I did not have that 
farewell pain. You forget about your children, so to speak,!® but they were 
in good hands, and I would get photos every day and speak to them daily. 
So, there was that permanent connection. 


Similarly, in reply to a question concerning her use of a smartphone during 
the hajj, a Moroccan-Dutch female pilgrim in her late thirties exclaimed laugh- 
ingly: ‘Of course! We are the smartphone generation; I wouldn’t know what 
it is like to go without’ Besides making being away from her children easier 
for herself, she indicated that talking to them every day was also an effective 
tool in teaching them about the beauty of the hajj: Td go: “Look, this is what 
Mecca is like,” you know, that kind of thing? It was great being able to share 
that. 

Nevertheless, like many of our interlocutors she also mentioned the ‘danger’ 
of being easily accessible through the phone: 


It’s not just your kids, you know, there’s also your friends, your parents, 
your sisters. They all want to be kept up-dated all the time, and that can 
be too much, it can distract you from what you came for. So, I had to make 
conscious choices when to be online and when not. 


Quotations like these illustrate that the smartphone has become an integral 
part of the lifeworld of younger generations of pilgrims; they are ‘digital nat- 
ives’ (Palfrey and Gasser 2008) for whom texting has become ‘second nature’ 
and who cannot imagine a world where they cannot be in constant touch 


18 Note that the interjection ‘so to speak’ seems to confirm our impression that the topic of 
the ‘pain of departure’ and its disappearance the moment once on the way to Mecca is a 
recurring theme in conventional hajj story telling. 
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with others (cf. Wijers 2019; Miller and Sinanan 2014, 10). Several research par- 
ticipants from the Netherlands stated that although keeping in touch with 
home can be distracting, they felt that, most likely, not being able to keep 
in contact would have distracted them even more, because they would have 
been worrying how their children were doing. In their experience, the fact 
that they could speak to their kids any time that suited them had helped 
them to concentrate on their ?bádat or acts of worship while performing 
them. 

From the above it can be concluded that although forgetting about one's 
dear ones at home and being fully drawn in by the hajj experience contin- 
ues to be an important topic in the stories of pilgrims from the Netherlands, 
the plot line has clearly changed. In the narratives of older pilgrims, forget- 
ting about home as such is foregrounded. The stories of younger generations 
indicate that for pilgrims whose daily lives are characterized by online social- 
ity across different geographic locations the possibility of staying in touch with 
the people at home when not performing rites is a condition for being able 
to concentrate when engaged in devotional acts. The stories of older pilgrims 
point to a time-space conception according to which the hajj implies a radical 
break with one's ordinary lifeworld, while those of younger pilgrims tend to be 
based on a time-space conception in which the boundaries between home and 
Mecca are porous. These different temporalities and spatialities tie in with dif- 
ferences between the view of mostly older people concerning hajj performance 
as transformational and marking a new life-stage, versus a view that predom- 
inates among younger pilgrims about the hajj as a 'spiritual boost' or a step in 
a process of gradual ethical self-formation (cf. Buitelaar 2020, 7; also see Caidi 
in this volume). 


4 Photography 


As we mentioned in the opening section, both in Morocco and in the Neth- 
erlands practically all research participants who own a smartphone produced 
their phones to illustrate their stories with photos. Also, scrolling through their 
hajj album on their phone almost inevitably prompted more stories. Officially, 
photography is prohibited in the Grand Mosque in Mecca and in the mosque 
in Medina where the Prophet Muhammad is buried. In the past this rule was 
strictly applied; if one was lucky, guards might turn a blind eye, but one could 
equally well be summoned to remove the film from one's camera or risk hav- 
ing one's camera confiscated. With the introduction of the smartphone, it has 
become nearly impossible to prevent pilgrims from taking pictures. After hav- 
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ing tolerated it for some years, in 2017, the Saudi government tried to enforce 
the ban on photography and filming once more.!? Their efforts were in vain, 
however; no measure could stop the huge numbers of pilgrims from eagerly 
and openly documenting their pilgrimage. 

Asked about their views on and use of photography during the pilgrimage, 
pilgrims from Morocco and the Netherlands gave similar answers, which var- 
ied between positive and negative stances. A 55-year-old male pilgrim from 
Morocco, for instance, saw no harm in taking pictures. To the contrary; he had 
made sure to document every step of his pilgrimage and share them with his 
family back home. He explained that the pilgrimage is journey of a lifetime 
that deserves to be shared. In the quotation below, note his efforts to include 
Muslims from other countries in his photographs, indicating that besides tak- 
ing pictures of the sacred sites he also values documentation of the ideal of the 
umma, the global community of Muslims: 


I took many pictures at the Holy Places, preferably with people from dif- 
ferent countries I met, and I made videos. (...) I did not share pictures live 
on social media but I did share some later when I returned to Morocco. 
(...) When I was in Mecca, I just shared them with my family over the 
WhatsApp. (...) A picture is easy and fast to take. 


A 65-year-old female pilgrim from Morocco, to the contrary, took a more neg- 
ative view: 


I was very annoyed by all of the people stopping to take selfies. I needed 
to move out of the way of people taking photos and stopping suddenly 
to pose ... I myself don't need pictures to remind myself of the beauty of 
hajj. 


Despite her critical stance regarding selfie-taking, the woman cherishes some 
pictures that others took of her in the Grand Mosque and at other sites around 
Mecca, and she happily shared them with her daughters over a family Whats- 
App group. Many pilgrims we talked to took a similar ambivalent stance. An 
often-mentioned strategy to deal with this ambivalence concerns carefully 
planning when to take pictures and when not to. A Moroccan-Dutch female 


19  Cfhttps://egyptindependent.com/no-more-hajj-selfies-photography-banned-at-holy-mo 
sques-in-mecca-medina/, accessed September 29, 2020; https://www.dailysabah.com/reli 
gion/2017/1/23/saudi-arabia-bans-photos-videos-at-islams-two-holiest-sites, accessed 
September 29, 2020. 
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pilgrim in her early forties narrated how she had handled the issue of taking 
pictures during the hajj rites as follows: 


I noticed that some people took pictures while doing the tawaf, can you 
imagine?! I felt like telling them: ‘Are you here for a holiday or for your 
'ibadat?' But I must admit I was in two minds myself: I really wanted to 
take a picture of the Ka‘ba too, it is so incredibly beautiful. (...) Knowing 
myself, I deliberately left my phone in the hotel when off to do my first 
‘umra,?° and went back to fetch it and take pictures afterwards. 


Besides the pragmatic objection to being hampered in one's own hajj perform- 
ance by pilgrims who stand still to take photos, in these last two interview 
excerpts objections of a more normative nature also come to the fore. The 
statement ‘I don't need pictures to remind myself of the beauty of hajj' points 
to a view according to which it should suffice for a pious pilgrim to remem- 
ber the sacred ambience of the hajj solely on the basis of one's iman rather 
than requiring external aids like pictures. The rhetorical question ‘Are you here 
for a holiday or for your ibadat?’ points to a connotation that connects tak- 
ing pictures with holidaying, something that the narrator apparently considers 
inappropriate in relation to visiting Mecca (also see Caidi in this volume).?! 
The remark illustrates that contrary to most anthropologists, who would argue 
from an outsider's perspective that pilgrimage cannot clearly be distinguished 
from tourism,?? the majority of our interlocutors have ambivalent feelings 
about the more touristic dimensions of the pilgrimage. Many pilgrims stated 
that activities like buying souvenirs and taking pictures are a ‘waste of time’ 
and not in line with the correct niyya or intention of pilgrims, who should be 
oriented exclusively towards acquitting themselves of their religious obliga- 
tion. 


20 The wmra consists of doing the tawaf, the sevenfold circumambulation of the Ka'ba, 
drinking water from the well Zamzam, and performing the sa'y—the running between 
the hillocks of al-Safa and al-Marwa. All three elements are carried within the premises of 
the Grand Mosque in Mecca. While performing the umra is part of the hajj ritual, it can 
also be carried out on its own any other time of the year as a voluntary pilgrimage. 

21 Discussing British-Pakistani pilgrims who are critical of the consumerist dimensions of 
the hajj journey, McLoughlin (2009, 139) quotes a pilgrim who criticizes the behaviour of 
some pilgrims as holidaying rather than doing their religious duty in nearly exactly the 
same words: ‘Have they been on hajj or some holiday?" 

22 Cf. the statement by Victor and Edith Turner that ‘a pilgrim is always half a tourist, and 
a tourist is always half a pilgrim' (Turner and Turner 1978, 20). Also see for example Di 
Giovine and Picard (2015, 33); Stausberg (2011); Olson and Timothy (2006). 
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Both quotations also indicate, however, that living up to the image of the 
ideal pilgrim is difficult to fully realize. Despite her view that one should not 
need pictures to remember the hajj, the female pilgrim from Morocco was obvi- 
ously glad to have some pictures to help her to keep in touch with the sacred 
atmosphere once she had returned home. She was also happy to share them 
with others and show that she had fulfilled the religious obligation of hajj. That 
pilgrims can never be ‘purely’ pilgrims, but operate on the basis of a habitus 
that is inevitably informed by various cultural traditions and ‘grand schemes’ 
simultaneously, comes to the fore even more strongly in the remark ‘Knowing 
myself, I deliberately left my phone in the hotel, stated by the Dutch-Moroccan 
pilgrim quoted above. This strategy illustrates the performative, situational, 
and dialogical nature of practical moral reasoning that is also addressed in 
the chapter by Buitelaar and Kadrouch-Outmany elsewhere in this volume. 
Acknowledging her habitual self, the pilgrim realized that should her smart- 
phone have been within reach, she might not have been able to resist the 
tourist in her that would want take pictures regardless of her intentions as a 
pilgrim. 

On a more general level, her remark illustrates the extent to which the use 
of smartphones has become such an integral part of the daily lives of most 
younger pilgrims that they need to take strong measures to avoid their habit 
of documenting their activities and/or directly communicate with others about 
them. Celebrating or at least respecting the extraordinariness of the pilgrimage 
and the sacred atmosphere in Mecca entices many pilgrims to distance them- 
selves as much as possible from comportment that marks their ordinary lives 
in order to try and focus on their religious commitments. Others, however, are 
more inclined to accommodate their multiple desires, to ‘take oneself as one 
is, and strive to be ‘better version of oneself’ rather than aiming at a radically 
transformed exclusively religious self. 

This is, for instance, the stance of ‘Brother Alkhattab’, a self-trained Muslim 
preacher in his forties who is very popular among young Moroccan-Dutch 
Muslims. Each year, Alkhattab organizes several umra tours for young Dutch 
Muslims.?? In Buitelaar’s interview with him, the preacher emphasized the 
importance of taking into account the different desires and habits of his clients 
as young modern citizens for whom the use of the smartphone is an important 
part of their everyday lives and social contacts. Concerning photography, he 
stated: 


23 Cf. https://www.instagram.com/p/BtwG3_YFwMc/?hl=en, accessed October 26, 2020. 
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There is this general sense of discomfort concerning photography: uncer- 
tainty regarding what is allowed, and what is haram (forbidden). I think 
we should be realistic: we live in the age of social media. Forbidding it just 
won't work anymore. (...) My point has always been: live your life by steer- 
ing the middle of the road. Don’t denounce things as haram too quickly, 
but don’t take an ‘anything goes’ attitude either. Strike a reasonable bal- 
ance instead! So, I tell my group when we get there: ‘Listen, we're here for 
the ‘umra rites. So, focus on what you've come for. Enjoy that moment to 
make a good picture before we start, absolutely fine. But then, open up 
your heart and soul for the umra and put your camera away. Take pic- 
tures again once you're done, but don't live stream your umra!’ (...) Some 
guys take pictures, others don't. My point is that they should respect each 
other's choices.?4 


The above quotation illustrates how in specific cultural contexts new norm- 
ativities quickly emerge to accommodate the use of digital technology (cf. 
Horst and Miller 2012b, 107). The preacher creatively mixes and merges dif- 
ferent moral registers to articulate his take on adapting the use of the smart- 
phone to hajj morality25 The ambivalent stances of the female pilgrims con- 
cerning taking pictures during the hajj illustrate that this is not a smooth 
process; practical moral reasoning is situated (cf. Buitelaar and Kadrouch- 
Outmany elsewhere in this volume). Contradictory views do not only exist 
between people, but individuals can also experience tension between the dif- 
ferent moral registers that inform their normative conceptions (cf. Ribak and 
Rosenthal 2015). 

Note that Brother Alkhattab objects most strongly to sharing one's pilgrim- 
age experience by live-streaming it. Some of our interlocutors apparently con- 
sider live-streaming so absurd that they mentioned the option as though it 
were a joke, but would not elaborate on it. Most probably, live-streaming occurs 
only rarely. Taking hajj-selfies and posting them on communication platforms 
like Twitter and Facebook, on the contrary, is very popular and much dis- 
cussed, both by our interlocutors, and, more widely, among pilgrims in different 


24 In Dutch: Laat een ander in zijn waarde. 

25 Also see Costa, who demonstrates that the desires of the young Kurdish-Turkish women 
she studied for living both a pious and a romantic life can be fulfilled by new mediated 
practices made possible by social media. Costa argues that for the women concerned, the 
moral registers of piety and romance do not oppose but mutually shape each other (Costa 
2016, 213). 
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countries: a critical piece about selfies in the Arab News during the hajj of 2014 
sparked a public debate.?9 Following Twitter, which had announced 2014 the 
‘year of the selfie, 2014 was coined ‘year of the hajj-selfie;?" and the hashtag 
#hajjselfie went viral on Twitter (Caidi, Beazley, and Marquez 2018, 8). This 
hashtag, however, raised serious objections from conservative religious lead- 
ers, who denounced the self-centredness of taking images during the pilgrim- 
age.?? However, as Nadia Caid and her co-authors point out, many pilgrims— 
particularly younger ones—continue to post selfies from Mecca and share their 
pilgrimage experiences with others.?? 

This is also the case among our research participants. For example, a male 
pilgrim in his late fifties from Morocco who had been on ‘umra during the 
month of Ramadan in 2015 and again in 2017 shared with Al-Ajarma his post- 
ings of photos on his personal Facebook page. He showed her a photo of himself 
in front of the Grand Mosque of Mecca, along with the caption, 'From the Holy 
Sanctuary; May God never forbid anyone from such a visit #umrah #Alham- 
dullillah?° He had shared other pictures with his sisters via WhatsApp. In addi- 
tion, a friend of him had tagged him in a picture they had taken together near 
the Mosque of the Prophet Muhammad in Medina. After returning to Morocco, 
he carefully filtered the images he had taken in Mecca, and reposted some of 
them later. Before his second journey to Mecca in February 2017, he posted an 
image of his 2015 'umra with the caption, 'May God reward us another visit to 
the Holy Sanctuaries; and grant the same to all my brothers and sisters; You are 
the One who accepts our prayers. Also, at the end of December 2017, he posted 


26 Cf. https://www.arabnews.com/islam-perspective/news/637771, accessed October 20, 
2020. 

27 Cf. https://time.com/3462348 /hajj-2014-the-year-of-the-selfie/, accessed October 20, 2020. 

28 Cf. https://www.telegraph.co.uk/news/worldnews/middleeast/saudiarabia/11141770/ Hajj 
-selfies-cause-controversy-among-conservative-Muslims.html, accessed October 26, 
2020. 

29 Fora both quantitative and qualitative content analysis of selfies taken during the pil- 
grimage to Mecca that are posted on Facebook, see Caidi, Beazley, and Marquez (2018). 
The authors found that most selfies were taken near the Ka‘ba; that pilgrims featuring in 
them are mostly under 60; and that 55% of the photographs were taken during umra, 
versus 33% during hajj. A tentative explanation they offer for the latter is that pilgrims 
may feel more inhibited to take selfies during the hajj due to its sacred and formal nature. 
While, indeed, pilgrims may find it more difficult to take selfies whilst being absorbed in 
the huge crowds during performance of the hajj rites, another possible explanation might 
be that the number of young pilgrims performing the 'umra is much larger than those 
going on hajj. 

3o  InArabic Allah là yahrumuna min dhak al-maqam’ meaning ‘May God never prevent us 
from going to that holy place’. It is often used by Moroccans when discussing the hajj. 
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a picture of his ramadan ‘umra earlier that year with the caption ‘Memories of 
Ramadan 2017 in the Mosque of the Prophet. 

For this pilgrim, taking a picture in Mecca and then posting it on social 
media does not go against the spiritual nature of pilgrimage. Rather, like the 
preacher Alkhattab mentioned above, he views it as ‘a sign of the times: He 
added that out of respect for the sacredness of the Grand Mosques in Mecca 
and Medina, he had made sure not to ‘overdo’ the taking of pictures. Moreover, 
he objects to pilgrims who are so absorbed by taking selfies that they miss 
what he called ‘the real experience’. A similar concern was expressed by a 
Moroccan-Dutch interviewee in his forties, who questioned the trend of shar- 
ing hajj-selfies by stating that ‘documenting one’s hajj might easily degenerate 
into experiencing it through documentation on Facebook’ 

In an article on the ‘emotional affordance’ of smartphones, media stud- 
ies scholar Christoph Bareither focuses on another dimension of the fine line 
between experience and documentation referred to above. Bareither points 
to the affordance of smartphones to closely connect simple documentation 
and the capacity to mobilize or communicate emotions (Bareither 2019, 15). 
Bareither’s analysis of selfies made at holocaust memorial sites invites us to 
take the ‘emotional affordance’ of the smartphone seriously and to look at 
hajj selfies from another perspective than an often heard critique accord- 
ing to which they hinder the ‘real experience’ or smack of self-glorification. 
In line with Bareither’s argument, we would argue that reposting pictures, 
for example to tune in with the passing of religious seasons as the Moroc- 
can pilgrim discussed above did, allows pilgrims to keep alive the memor- 
ies of their experiences in Mecca. As captions like ‘I miss that place’ and 
‘May God grant me another visit’ indicate, these images are often imbued 
with nostalgia and function to fulfil the desire to reminisce about one’s pil- 
grimage. Allowing pilgrims as time passes to continue to tap into the emo- 
tions the journey stirred in them, pictures can be used as a tool in an ongo- 
ing process of ethical-self fashioning or a source of consolation in difficult 
times. 

Furthermore, another affordance of the smartphone is to enable ‘co- 
presence’ (cf. Madianou 2016; Baldassar 2008). Smartphones can be a very 
powerful tool for pilgrims to mediate the sacred atmosphere to those at home, 
as Buitelaar experienced when a friend sent her a picture from Mecca through 
WhatsApp showing her name in proximity of the Ka‘ba with the caption ‘You 
are here with us’. Besides being touched by the kindness of her friend to think 
about her whilst in Mecca, to her own surprise, even as a non-Muslim, it 
moved Buitelaar to see her own name in close proximity of the Ka‘ba, which 
for is Muslims the most sacred location on earth and closely associated with 
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FIGURES 16.2-3 Pilgrims creating co-presence with relatives and friends at home by send- 
ing them photographs depicting their names in proximity of the Ka‘ba 
PHOTOGRAPH LEFT: TAKEN BY AL-AJARMA, PHOTOGRAPH RIGHT: 
SENT TO BUITELAAR BY A FRIEND 


God's blessings. It gave her a sense of being in touch with the sacred, however 
one choses to define it. 

Creating co-presence through taking these kind of pictures has become cus- 
tomary among pilgrims from all countries, as Al-Ajarma noted during her two 
umra visits to Mecca. One of her interlocutors in Morocco showed her another 
variety of personalized messages; this woman cherished a series of very short 
video clips on her smartphone that her brother had sent her from Mecca. The 
clips showed pilgrims from countries like Indonesia, Sudan, Egypt, Palestine, 
and Jordan who greeted her in their own language or local Arabic dialect and 
expressed the wish that she might visit Mecca too. The videoclips of pilgrims 
directly addressing her had deeply touched her and stimulated her own long- 
ing for the Holy Places. She still often looks at the clips fondly and declares that 
she will never delete them. 

The practice of creating co-presence in Meccan sacred space by sending 
those at home photographs or videoclips that feature their names resonates 
with Martin Zillinger's argument concerning the redefinition of people's con- 
ceptualizations of religious space that may result from media practices 
(Zillinger 2014). Zillinger describes how adepts of the Tsawa and Hamadsha 
trance cults in Morocco integrate the use of the smartphone in their ritual prac- 
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tices to translate the evocation of baraka, God’s blessings, across space and time 
to migrants living in Europe. Although they cannot be physically present, cli- 
ents attend the event online from their European homes. Alternatively, one of 
the ritual practitioners sees to it that a smartphone showing the portrait of the 
absent client is put close to the sacrificial animal or held high in the air for all 
to see while somebody else films the event, the recording of which is sent to 
the client in Europe afterwards. 

Zillinger makes two points that are relevant to our discussion here. First 
of all, he argues that his interlocutors do not assume that the baraka itself is 
being transmitted through the smartphone, but rather its evocation is medi- 
ated. Secondly, at least as much as the evocation of baraka, what is mediated 
with the aid of a camera is garaba—literally ‘closeness’ in Moroccan-Arabic, 
referring to one's ties to family members and other ‘close ones’ (cf. Eickelman 
1976, 95-105). In a similar vein, we would argue that creating co-presence in the 
sacred space of Mecca operates to confirm pilgrims' ties with their close ones 
at home and to stir emotions in their friends and relatives that remind them of 
God's closeness in their own lives.?! 

Once such images are shared, their informational and emotional power 
reaches pilgrims' broader social networks, enabling a wider circle of people 
to partake in imparting meaning to the pilgrimage experience (cf. Schwarz 
2014). On the basis of the examples that people on the receiving end shared 
with us, we would argue that pilgrims' motivations to take and share pictures 
is not limited to concerns with self-promotion, as some critics are inclined to 
think, but can also include the wish to mediate the sacredness across time and 
space. How such digitized mediations are assessed by others often depends on 
whether their circulation is restricted to pilgrims' personal networks or also 
extends to public platforms (cf. Costa 2018). The materialization of personal 


31 Pilgrims, and Muslims more generally vary in their views as to baraka itself can be medi- 
ated. Most people would agree that Zamzam water carries baraka or atleast has beneficial 
attributes. Some of our interlocutors told us stories about (seeing others) rubbing a Qur'an 
copy, prayer beads or other objects they intended to give away as souvenirs, such as head- 
scarves or prayer mats against the kiswa, the cloth covering the Ka‘ba, so as to take home 
some of its baraka (cf. Enes in chapter 10 elsewhere in this volume). For others, the power 
of baraka is only transmitted through one's personal contact with God, even if the idea 
that an object has been at the sacred site can increase its emotional value. As for those at 
home ‘being there’ in the form of pilgrims showing your name on their phones or pieces 
of paper as they say supplication prayers for you should not be mistaken as vicarious hajj 
performance. While pilgrims who have fulfilled their religious duty to perform hajj are 
allowed to perform it again in the name of somebody else, views vary whether this can 
only be done for people who died before being able to carry out the ritual itself or also for 
living people who for other reasons are not able to perform the hajj. 
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hajj experiences in a broader digital environment exposes the personal memor- 
ies of pilgrims to a large number of different publics.?? 


5 Conclusion 


In this chapter we have explored how pilgrims from Morocco and the Neth- 
erlands appropriate the affordances of the smartphone to mediate the sacred 
atmosphere in Mecca. Our discussion of hajj-related uses of digital technology 
illustrates that such affordances only unfold and acquire meaning in the very 
practices in which they are enacted (cf. Bareither 2019, 18). Our findings demon- 
strate that the specific use of digital media is shaped by the embeddedness of 
pilgrims in a specific constellation of cultural contexts and power structures. 
At the same time, however, these media allow pilgrims to experience the hajj 
in new ways. 

The main purposes for which the pilgrims we interviewed and observed use 
the smartphone concern information services, communication, documenta- 
tion, and self-presentation. The dynamics between lifeworld, digital practice, 
and meaning-making came to the fore, for instance, in the ways that young 
pilgrims use the informational services the smartphone offers to gain more 
control over their own, personal journey. Although it is the affordance of the 
smartphone that makes this use possible, the very desire for oneself to be in 
charge points to the specific habitus these pilgrims have acquired by having 
grown up in an individualized, consumerist societal context. 

Similarly, this generation of highly mobile 'digital natives' is habituated to 
continuous connectivity to the world beyond their specific location. Staying 
connected during the pilgrimage implies a less radical break from daily life than 
it did for previous generations. We would argue that using WhatsApp in pre- 
paratory activities like asking forgiveness and taking leave rather than doing so 
through face-to-face communication are both an effect of, and co-constitutive 
to, the modification of conceptions and ideologies about mobility. The dimin- 
ishing relevance of separation rites characterizing the hajj journey is related 
to a shift from a representation of space and time in terms of bounded entit- 
ies that one leaves behind as one moves from one place or phase to the next, 
towards a conception in which temporal and spatial boundaries are viewed as 
fluid and porous. 


32 For a comparison of hajj representations posted on YouTube and public Facebook pages 
by pilgrims from Morocco and the Netherlands, see Al-Ajarma and Buitelaar (2021). 
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The porosity of boundaries between social orders and between locations 
that are considered sacred and the domains of everyday life is, of course, not 
new and has been addressed often in pilgrimage studies (cf. Coleman 2019, 5- 
7; Gershon 2019). The stories of our interlocutors demonstrate how the use of 
the smartphone increases this porosity and affects pilgrims’ hajj experiences. 
In addition to the habit of smartphone users to stay connected, the tendency 
to minutely document moments and interactions in one’s life contributes to 
a further blurring of these boundaries. This works in two ways: firstly, sharing 
photographs whilst on hajj with those who stayed at home allows mediation of 
the sacred atmosphere across space. Secondly, archiving photographs on their 
smartphone allows pilgrims to revive memories and evoke the emotions they 
experienced during the pilgrimage whenever and wherever they wish after- 
wards, thus enabling them to tap into the sacred atmosphere of Mecca across 
time and space. 

Exactly because in the Muslim imagination Mecca is—or ideally should 
be—posited above the messiness of daily life, the stories of our interlocutors 
indicate that the increased visibility of the interpenetration of the quotidian 
and sacred space in Mecca due to the use of the smartphone creates ambival- 
ent feelings in pilgrims. These feelings particularly concern the issue of what 
constitutes an appropriate balance between fully immersing oneself in the 
ritual on the one hand, and documenting it (as though one were a ‘tourist’) 
on the other. Most of our interlocutors have found an effective strategy for 
dealing with such ambivalence for themselves. Yet, photography, specifically 
taking selfies that are shared on social media, continues to be a contested prac- 
tice. 

Taken together, the various forms of digital mediation of the hajj discussed 
in this chapter demonstrate that media technologies and the materiality of 
digital devices are capable of having enormous symbolic significance. They are 
embedded in, but also shape the habits, expectations, experiences, and feelings 
of pilgrims. Digitized mediation of hajj experiences is an ‘integrative practice’ 
that combines personal memory, interpersonal bonding, and communal his- 
tory production (Couldry 2012, 51). As such, they are an important new input 
in hajj practices as well as adding a new dimension to the socially evolved con- 
ventions of hajj-storytelling. 
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EPILOGUE 
Narrating Mecca: Between Sense and Presence 


Simon Coleman 


The hajj provides perhaps the iconic example of a major pilgrimage that 
appears—at first glance—to be strictly circumscribed in time and space. Non- 
Muslims are prohibited from participating in its annual rituals, and they are 
not the only ones kept at a distance. If in the past Muslims were often unable 
to reach Mecca owing to the perils of the journey, many nowadays possess 
the resources to travel but face barriers of national quotas and labyrinthine 
bureaucracies, even when global pandemics are not raging. In light of such 
restrictions, one of the virtues of this volume is its use of narrative to illuminate 
how the hajj as spiritual and social imaginary circulates across vast social and 
cultural fields: it diffuses through ontological, literary, and ritual worlds in ways 
that cannot be confined. As the hajj is invoked by pilgrims— past, present and 
prospective—its sacred spaces and ritual actions are anticipated, remembered, 
and remediated beyond the temporal and spatial limitations of any single ritual 
experience.! 

While a focus on narrative extends our horizons on the hajj, it also encour- 
ages the rich interdisciplinarity that we see in this volume, creating dialogue 
between historical, textual, and ethnographic approaches. Contemporary pil- 
grims are prone to reflect on the past as they seek to orient themselves in rela- 
tion to the lives and actions of others who have journeyed before them, whether 
family members or revered saints. Written or spoken, inscribed on parchment 
or tapped out on a computer, narratives relating to the hajj have their own lit- 
erary integrity but must not be studied in isolation. They are deeply implicated 
within other practices that shift across scales of imagination, degrees of form- 
ality, and levels of publicity—perhaps educating a child in the pillars of the 
faith, sharing personally meaningful experiences with a friend, or articulating 
resistance against a religious regime. 

If such narration must be analysed as an inherently socially entangled activ- 
ity, many of the chapters of this volume uncover productive links between 


1 Foran excellent ethnography of Mecca mediated beyond the Hijaz see Al-Ajarma (2020). 
Compare also Flaskerud's (2018) account of how the hajj is invoked within a Norwegian 
mosque through sharing of stories and references in speeches. 
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representation and presence, between pilgrimage (re-)described and pilgrim- 
age (re-)embodied through the affordances entailed in reading, hearing, shar- 
ing, inscribing, and creating narrative. An obvious example is Marjo Buite- 
laar and Kholoud Al-Ajarma’s chapter on contemporary ways of ‘mediating 
Mecca’. These authors observe that when interlocutors from Morocco and the 
Netherlands talk about experiences of Mecca they often reach for their smart- 
phone to illustrate their accounts. The photos displayed are likely to have an 
evidentiary as well as a visual dimension, indexing and invoking past proxim- 
ity to the Holy Places. Indeed, the phone itself may mediate between ‘there’ 
and ‘here, ‘then’ and ‘now, given its use as a human prosthetic, one of the 
few physical objects liable to be transported and kept close to the body in 
both sacred space and everyday life. Buitelaar and Al-Ajarma state that— 
for younger people at least—‘using the smartphone to mediate Mecca, either 
through photographs, WhatsApp messages or posts on platforms like Face- 
book and Instagram has become part of the repertoire of performing hajj itself’ 
In this sense taking a picture is pilgrimage: a default form of engagement for 
those generations used to approaching the world with fingers pressed to a 
screen. 

Notice the complex mixture of temporalities and spatialities evident in 
Buitelaar and Al-Ajarma’s case study. Taking a photo indicates faith in the 
future, imagining a time when that photo will be viewed again and found to 
be significant. By definition, it enables the pilgrim to re-narrate the memory 
of Mecca. But it may also permeate the experience of the present, not merely 
through action involved in taking photos but also as use of social media enables 
those beyond Mecca to be invited—in so-called ‘real time’—to share vicari- 
ously in the individual pilgrim's experience of sacred space.” This combination 
of tenses, narrations, and mediations supports Nadia Caidi's argument in this 
volume that we must examine information behaviours beyond the confines 
of short-term interactions. The hajj as it is manifested both at and beyond 
Mecca—anticipated, enacted, recalled, diffused—prompts the accumulation 
and dissemination of different genres of knowledge across the lifetime of the 
pilgrim. Apparently very different types of narrative may form chains of storied 
association and intertextuality: logistical information about how to act appro- 
priately at Mecca perhaps blends with a grandparent's fond recollections of 
having been there, and both will frame the hajj experience on the journey 
before leaving further traces in the pilgrim's recounted memories to others. And 
so the cycle goes on— not repeating itself, but combining and blurring numer- 


2 For work on the taking of ‘selfies’ at Mecca see Caidi, Beazley and Marquez (2018). 
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ous narratives over generations, and adapting all the time to new technologies 
of both travel and communication. 

Iam obviously using narrative in a broad sense here. A dictionary definition I 
find useful refers to an ‘account of connected events’, which highlights the idea 
of occurrences being marked out as significant while also suggesting the agency 
of the narrator in establishing the connections between such occurrences.? 
This is one meaning of ‘making sense’: the encapsulation and arrangement of 
actions in order to orientate attention. Another productive definition refers 
to ‘a way of presenting or understanding a situation or series of events that 
reflects and promotes a particular point of view or set of values.^ In this latter 
characterization the political and strategic dimensions of narration come even 
more to the fore, so that stories are not only interesting but also interested— 
expressive of a point of view in contrast to other potential understandings. 

While narrations may shift between the informative and the normative, 
both forms direct and delimit understandings in significant ways. Thus the 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century travelogues described in this volume by 
Thomas Ecker and Ammeke Kateman move readily from description to pre- 
scription in suggesting how and what to experience on the journey. As Kateman 
notes, just as centuries of travelogues and other textual and visual forms of 
hajj representation had prepared authors for what to feel, so these travelogues 
reiterated and re-shaped the journey for future travelers. Again, one of the 
advantages of this volume's approach of bringing together historical and ethno- 
graphic accounts is that we can discern tropes that recur over the long as well as 
the short durée, even if their specific connotations may shift. Such tropes often 
revolve around forms of affect that apply particularly well to the task of jour- 
neying across Muslim landscapes of ritual effort and aspirational belonging. 
For instance both Yahya Nurgat, writing of tales based in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and Kateman, referring to the twentieth, point to yearning as a common 
feature of narratives, and one that may increase as pilgrims come closer to holy 
places that they have heard about for so long. It is also notable that references 
to sabr, or patience, stretch across genres and generations, suggesting how the 
effortful qualities of pilgrimage may be lent meaning as well as disciplinary 
power through a Muslim lexicon of affect. In this vein, Al-Ajarma's chapter on 
ineffable experience emphasizes sabr's highlighting of a pious refusal to be dis- 
tracted by the discomforts of the journey. For Buitelaar and Khadija Kadrouch- 


3 https://www.google.com/search?q=definition+of+narrative&rlz=1C1GCEB_enCA857CA857 
&og=definition+of+narrative&aqs=chrome..69i57jol9.3479j0j7&sourceid=chrome&ie=UTF 
-8, accessed 2 September 2021. 

4 https://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/narrative, accessed 2 September 2021. 
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Outmany, such patience is a highly valued Islamic virtue yet it is also one that 
rouses ambivalence, given that debate exists as to whether it refers to ‘a stance 
of passive endurance’ or ‘a virtuous disposition that must be actively cultivated’ 
Their chapter goes on to show how, in practice, pilgrims may shift attitudes in 
the course of the same pilgrimage, or as they return from the pilgrimage and 
recall their experiences several months later. Ethical and affective registers, like 
narratives, contain recurring features but should not be assumed to have a false 
coherence. They combine and recombine across social frames and temporal 
trajectories. 

Admittedly, physically performing the pilgrimage in and around Mecca 
entails following certain established and shared plot lines, stories, sequences, 
as pilgrims collectively retrace the life of the Prophet and the origins of Islam. 
Such narratives may be concentrated in and around Mecca, but they spill out 
into wider, adjacent behaviours. In this volume, Jihan Safar and Leila Seurat 
refer to the ways package tours take visitors to the mount of Uhud outside Med- 
ina to teach them of a battle between followers of the Prophet Muhammad 
and the ruling Quraysh: topography and history working together. However, 
many of the narratives discussed in this volume are not supplied to pilgrims 
for their official edification. Part of the fascination of the contributions lies in 
the fact that they focus on the creation of numerous tales—memoirs, diaries, 
commentaries on social media, even responses to anthropologists’ questions— 
that raise highly nuanced questions concerning the voice, subjectivity, and 
perceived self-determination of narrators in relation both to the hajj and to 
broader questions of authority. This point is brought out strikingly in Piotr 
Bachtin’s analysis of four Iranian accounts of the pilgrimage that were written 
in the last two decades or so of the nineteenth century by female members of 
the Qajar aristocracy. Bachtin calls the chapter ‘Othering and being Othered; 
and the women’s accounts express forms of agency that are constantly faced 
by countervailing forces and influences. The women are aristocrats and literate 
but restrained by the expectations of their class and gender. Both the journey 
and their diaries provide them with unusual opportunities for frankness and 
freedom of expression (at least to other women); but, even as they are given 
opportunities to experiment with and redefine their subjectivity, their observa- 
tions calibrate distinctions that focus on preserving status along already estab- 
lished lines—religious adherence, ethnicity, language, and so on. 

The attitudes of the women described by Bachtin demonstrate the constant 
interplay between the idiosyncratic and the conventional that we see in many 
accounts of the hajj as authors wrestle with landscapes, stories, expectations, 
that are widely known or at least frequently narrated. Perhaps all human dis- 
course might be said to be about accountability, but the hajj and other journeys 
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to Mecca provide events where much is at stake—prompting the constant need 
for editing, highlighting, sequencing, and so on. Status is asserted or inscribed, 
disquieting incidences concealed or ignored, parallels with exemplarity asser- 
ted, connections made, and so on, depending on how public such stories are 
intended to be. In his contribution on an early twentieth-century narrative by 
a Moroccan shaykh, Richard van Leeuwen provides a fascinating observation 
on the standardization or otherwise of pilgrimage experience. He argues that 
positive representations tend to fall into conventional tropes: ‘After all, acknow- 
ledging that one does not feel elated by the first view of the Ka’ba would really 
spoil the account and even throw doubt on the sincerity of the pilgrim’s faith.’ 
On the other hand, the expression of complaints does not have readily avail- 
able templates, and thus may come closer to the personal voice of the pilgrim. 
We might be reminded here of Tolstoy’s famous opening line of Anna Karenina: 
‘All happy families are alike; each unhappy family is unhappy in its own way: 
There is a kind of conservativism in contentment. 

Narratives are used to ‘make sense’ and ‘provoke presence’ both at and away 
from Mecca; they draw on common tropes but shift over time; and, in so 
doing, they reveal struggles between conventional and idiosyncratic perspect- 
ives and expressions. A number of chapters reveal what I think of as disarticu- 
lations expressed through narrative—significant gaps, discrepancies or incom- 
mensurabilities between modes of representation.? A fascinating example is 
presented by Miguel Ángel Vázquez in his analysis of a sixteenth-century poem 
whose 'traditional' Spanish poetic form is used to express a Muslim message. 
This counter-hegemonic work, written in Spanish of the sixteenth century but 
rendered with the Arabic alphabet, resonates with the writer's experience of 
living under religious persecution in Habsburg Spain. 

If the poet described by Vázquez must engage in a degree of concealment 
of his religious sentiments, the active cultivation of a contrast between pil- 
grimage as visible/present on the one hand, and hidden/absent on the other, is 
discussed by Neda Saghaee and Van Leeuwen in their reflections on the hajj in 
Sufi literature. Pilgrimage in such accounts becomes a complex metaphor for 
varieties of movement, not all of them physical, and may even challenge the 
assumed virtue of gaining material proximity to holy places. In one perspective 
Saghee and Van Leeuwen discuss, ‘whoever passes the stages of pilgrimage and 
is physically in Mecca but does not see God, is similar to a person who stays con- 
fined to his home without any spiritual improvement. The moral of the story 


5 Foramore detailed discussion of the concept of articulation applied to pilgrimage see Cole- 
man (2021). 
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is that material presence itself is not enough: true perception depends making 
oneself spiritually receptive to the divine. 

Although it appears to be describing an utterly different set of circum- 
stances, Vladimir Bobrovnikov's chapter on the Soviet writer Fazliddin Muham- 
madiev’s account of the hajj also reveals multiple tensions between differ- 
ent framings of the journey. However, in this case the push is toward a tele- 
ology of the secular rather than of the sacred. Suspended between the ethical 
demands of Mecca and Moscow, Muhammadiev’s novel combines distance 
and proximity, satire with serious and detailed account, even as the narrative— 
whose ontological status is already complicated by purporting to be fictional, 
yet informative—provides a politically loaded commentary on disjunctions 
between global Islam, Soviet ideology, and Western capitalism. 

The most ethnographically detailed example of disarticulations between 
narrative frameworks is provided by Zahir Janmohamed’s gripping account 
of the use of mobile phone and tablet technologies used by Shi'i pilgrims to 
bypass Saudi censorship rules. Buitelaar, Caidi, and other contributors show 
how media technology helps to bridge distances between pilgrims and far-flung 
publics; in the case described by Janmohamed, however, such technology act- 
ively creates distance between the ritual surveillance put in place by the Saudis 
and the experiences of those who wish to frame the hajj in different ways. In 
Janmohamed's words: 


When I entered the Prophet's Mosque in Medina, for example, I could 
listen to Shi'a supplications like Jawshan kabir that I had grown up recit- 
ing and that moved me on a deep, emotional level. Suddenly—thanks to 
technology—the hajj felt a little bit like my own. 


We see how mediation itself need not interpose between pilgrim and sacred 
space: it can actually create a stronger sense of being present. Moreover, such 
narrative reframing links the pilgrim to childhood dispositions and memories. 
The hajj may not have physically moved, but it has shifted semiotically: it comes 
to feel ‘entirely different’. 

Janmohamed shows that such reframings are not only about theological dif- 
ferences. He records the comments of Leila, who joins other young women 
in finding a Wi-Fi spot where they can download the lectures of a Canadian 
female scholar. Leila thus shuts off male voices and, in her words, is enabled 
to ‘do my own thing. Her actions point to a significant double shift that we see 
across the chapters of this volume as whole: in crude terms, the obligations 
of authorship and the subjectivity associated with being a pilgrim are becom- 
ing looser, more individualized, more relativized by being framed in relation 
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to wider religious, cultural, and social lexicons. No doubt pilgrims have always 
‘done their own thing, but in many parts of the contemporary world they have 
access to many more ways to imagine, narrate, and compare their pathways. 
This is not a tendency that is complete or inevitable, and it should not be 
taken as signifying a denial of sociality in making the hajj. Buitelaar’s chapter 
on ‘coming of age in Mecca’ focuses on the pilgrimage accounts of two young 
Muslims living in the Netherlands, and beautifully encapsulates the frequent 
dilemmas and constant decision-making of pilgrims who see going to Mecca 
not as a conclusion to a life trajectory, but rather as one way of preparing them 
for their adult lives, and indeed an experience that may be repeated. The hajj 
fits in complex ways into wider narratives of emergent lives that appear full 
of choice and thus retain much uncertainty—about how to relate to parents, 
whether to acknowledge or seek distance from familial homelands, what to 
make of a pilgrimage that appears to contain ‘mandatory’ elements.® Buite- 
laar also includes a quotation from Enes, a young Muslim man, that is both 
an illustration and a salutary lesson about assuming the importance of narrat- 
ive for pilgrims. Enes talks of how in preparation to go to Mecca he watches 
a DVD, but otherwise takes his grandfather’s advice ‘not to seek too much 


yy 


information on the meanings of the hajj, but to just “let it happen." He goes 


on: 


My grandfather is the only person in our family who has been on hajj. I 
was still a child at the time. Besides the ring he gave me upon his return, 
what I remember is what he'd say when someone asked him about the 
hajj: ‘You cannot describe it, you can only feel it’ (...) When I told him 
that I was going on 'umra, he said: Just go. You will see what I mean when 
I told you that it cannot described. Just feel it? And so I decided to let 
myself be surprised. 


This is a story that denies the importance of narrative in capturing what it is 
like to go to Mecca. Yet at the same time it is a framing device, a powerful use of 
words both despite and because of its rhetorical and paradoxical dismissal of 
the power of the verbal. To be sure, it suggests the need to be physically present 
at the holy sites; but it also illustrates the unconfinable capacity of the hajj to 


6 These uncertainties relate closely to what Buitelaar in her introduction calls the tensions 
between ‘limit-form’ representations of space and time, constituted by bounded entities that 
are left behind as the person travels between places or phrases of life, and more 'flow-form' 
conceptions of movement, in which temporal and spatial boundaries are perceived to be fluid 
and porous. 
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become a consequential story that can be shared between Muslims, wherever 
they happen to be located. 
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Glossary 


‘Abd al-‘Aziz AlSa'üd (1876-1953) 


Founder of the kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia in 1932. After conquering 
power in the Najd region with his 
Wahhabi allies, he succeeded in 
defeating Sharif Husayn, ruler of 

the Hijaz on behalf of the Ottoman 
government, and in establishing an 
independent regime in 1924. His gov- 
ernment inaugurated far-reaching 
changes in the hajj on the levels of 
infrastructure and organization, and 
established a strict religious super- 
vision of its procedures. It resulted 
in the demolition of many histor- 
ical sites in Mecca and Medina, in 
order to prevent ritual and devotional 
practices which were deemed irre- 
concilable with the concept of God's 
unity (tawhid). 


‘Nisha  (d.678) One of the wives of the 


Prophet Muhammad, who reached a 
prominent status among the believ- 


ers. 


‘Ali (598-661) Nephew and adopted 


son of the Muhammad. He married 
the Prophet's daughter Fatima. After 
the Prophet's death, a faction of the 
leaders of the Quraysh tribe pre- 
ferred 'Ali as his successor instead of 
Abu Bakr. Later, the tensions led to 
an armed conflict between the two 
factions, which resulted in the split 
between Sunnism and Shi'ism, the 
main doctrinal currents in Islam. 


‘Arafa The plain outside Mecca where 


during the hajj the main rite of the 


wuqüf takes place. Here the Jabal 
al-Rahma (Mountain of Mercy) is 
situated where, according to a pop- 
ular understanding of the Islamic 
tradition, Adam and Eve were 
reunited after their expulsion from 
paradise. 

'ashürà^ Day on which the martyrdom 
of 'Ali's son Husayn is commemor- 
ated by the Shi‘is, who was killed 
during the struggle of the ‘Alid fac- 
tion for the Caliphate in 680 (10 
muharram). 

'asr Afternoon prayer. 

‘alim/pl. ulama Religious scholar; 
jurist. 

Abu Bakr al-Siddiq (573-634) Suc- 
cessor of Muhammad as leader of the 
Muslim community; first caliph. 

adab/ pl. adab A term indicating ‘cul- 
tural refinement’ or ‘good manners’. 
It refers to a literary corpus which 
comprises the requirements and 
standards of cultural sophistication, 
but also indications for proper con- 
duct and accepted procedures. The 
adab al-ziyara, for instance, refers 
to the procedures for the visit to the 
Prophet's grave in Medina. 

adhan The call for prayer, performed 
by a muezzin. 

ajr Reward in the Hereafter for proper 
conduct on earth. 

al-Azhar Most important mosque and 
religious university in Cairo, con- 
sidered as authoritative throughout 
the Muslim world; founded in 971. 
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amir al-hajj The commander of the 
hajj caravan. In present days, often 
used to designate hajj tour leaders. 

title of the Caliph; 

‘commander of the faithful’. Also: 


amir al-mwminin 


honorary title of the Moroccan king. 

al-Baqi-cemetery Cemetery in Media, 
where the graves of many family 
members and companions of the 
Prophet are located, as well as those 
of prominent scholars. Under the 
Saudi government, the monumental 
tombs were destroyed, to prevent 
them from becoming places of wor- 
ship. 

baraka Litt. ‘blessing’ or ‘grace’; spir- 
itual power contained in persons, 
places or objects, which can benefit 
the believers in diverse ways. 

bida Litt. ‘innovation’; illegitimate 
practice or belief introduced by 
Muslims in contradiction to the 
Quran or the sharia. 


Black Stone See above 'al-hajar al- 
aswad.. 
dhikr Sufi ritual commemorating 


God's name, consisting of various 
practices ranging from recitation 
and devotional singing, to ecstatic 
dancing. 
dhü al-hijja Last month of the Muslim 
year, in which the hajj takes place. 
dua  Supplicatory prayers. 
fajr 
fard Religious obligation, such as the 


Morning prayer. 


hajj. 
al-Fatiha The opening sura of the 
Qur'an, often recited as a short prayer. 
al-Ghazali, Abu Hamid (d. 1111) One of 
the most prominent scholars in the 
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Islamic tradition. His main work is 
the voluminous theological reference 
work Thy 'ulüm al-din (‘Revival of 
the religious sciences"), which is also 
concerned with mystical philosophy. 

Grand Mosque The mosque in Mecca 
which contains the Ka'ba, the ‘House 
of God’. 

Hadith The corpus of texts containing 
the Sunna, the acts and sayings of the 
Prophet. 

The Muslim name of the Bib- 

lical Hagar. 


Hajar 


al-hajar al-aswad The Black Stone, 
inserted in one of the corners of the 
Ka'ba. It is mostly believed to be 
recommended to kiss it during the 
tawaf, in emulation of the Prophet. It 
is considered to have descended from 
paradise and has many symbolic and 
religious connotations, according to 
the Islamic tradition. 

hajj al-ifrüd One of the types of hajj, 
in which, according to Islamic law, 
the hajj and 'umra are separated by 
temporarily suspending the ihram; 
the others are tamattu' suspending 
the obligations of ihram, and qiran, 
an uninterrupted combination of 
'umra and hajj. 

al-Hajj(i)/al-Hajja honorific title for 
pilgrims during the hajj. In common 
parlance, it is bestowed on persons 
who have visited Mecca, as well as 
being used as a polite way to address 
older people, regardless whether they 
have conducted the pilgrimage or 
not. 

Hamza Uncle of the Prophet 
Muhammad who was martyred at 
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the battle of Uhud, near Medina. 

His grave at Uhud was an important 
site for pilgrims in previous times 
before it was demolished by the Wah- 
habis. 

haram ‘Forbidden’, according to 
Islamic law. 

Haram The sacred precinct around 
Mecca and Medina. 

Haramayn The two Holy Places, 
Mecca and Medina. 

Hijaz The region in the Arabian Pen- 
insula in which Mecca, Medina, Jedda 
and Ta'if are situated. 

Hijra The ‘migration’ of the Prophet 
from Mecca to Medina, in 622. It 
marks the beginning of the Muslim 
era. 

Hira’ The cave near Mecca where the 
Prophet Muhammad received his first 
revelations. 

Husayn ibn ‘Alī Son of ‘Ali and grand- 
son of the Prophet Muhammad, 
who died in the wars of succession 
between the ‘Alids and the Umayyads 
in 680. He is considered a martyr by 
the Shi‘is. And his mausoleum in Kar- 
bala is the most important pilgrimage 
site for them. 

Husayn (1853-1931) Sharif of the Hijaz 

under the Ottoman government 

from 1908 until 1924, when he was 

expelled by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Sa'üd. 

During World War 1, he concluded a 

treaty with the British to become king 

of a Middle Eastern kingdom, and 

unleashed the ‘Arab Revolt’ in 1916. 

However, after the war the British 

withdrew their support and refused 

to fulfil their promises, enabling the 
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Sauds to gain the upper hand in Ara- 
bia. 

‘ibada/ ‘ibadat 
veneration, which are the five ‘pillars’ 
of Islam, the shahada, the salat, the 
fasting in the month ramadan, the 


The obligatory acts of 


zakat, and the hajj. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Muhammad 
(1703-1792) Arabian religious scholar 
and reformer, who concluded a pact 
in 1740 with the Saud family to estab- 
lish a religiously inspired regime in 
Arabia, resulting in the first Saudi- 
Wahhabi revolt. After the coalition 
was defeated in the 1820s, it remained 
dormant until the end of the 19th 
century, when it was restored by ‘Abd 
al-Aziz ibn Sa'üd, who succeeded 
in conquering Najd, the Hijaz and 
finally the whole Arabian Penin- 
sula in the 1920s. In the kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia, the Wahhabi doc- 
trines are strictly adhered to. They 
are marked by a strict definition of 
God's unity (tawhid); an intolerant 
view of Sufism and spiritual practices, 
which they consider bid'a (illegitim- 
ate innovation); and ritual practices 
on historical and religious sites, such 
as tombs of pious saints and histor- 
ical figures, which they destroyed as 
much as possible. Their intolerant 
vision of the faith has greatly influ- 
enced the practice of the hajj, and 
is often criticized by more tolerant 
Muslims. 

Ibrahim The Muslim name of the 
Prophet Abraham. 

'td al-adha The Feast of Immolation, 
on the tenth day of the last month 
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of the Islamic calendar dhu al-hijja, 
which concludes the rites of the hajj. 
Every pilgrim should sacrifice an 
animal, or take upon themselves a 
compensation. 

al-ifada Part of the hajj rites; the 
return from ‘Arafa to Muzdalifa after 
the wuquf. 

thram Ritual state during the perform- 
ance of the hajj. It is adopted at one 
of the prescribed places (miqat), and 
includes the 'intention' to perform 
the hajj, the donning of the ritual 
dress (two unstitched white cloths 
for men), and accepting a number 
of prohibitions, such as the killing of 
animals, the clipping of nails, shav- 
ing, sexual acts, etc. After the hajj 
rites it is ended before the ritual ‘hair- 
cut' and sacrifice. 

ijaza Certificate issued by a scholar 
to another, proving the latter's profi- 
ciency in a specific text or religious 
‘curriculum’ Also a certificate prov- 
ing the fulfilment of the obligation of 
the hajj, or the initiation into a Sufi 
brotherhood. 

Imam; imam | Honorific title indicat- 
ing several honorary qualities: imam: 
leader of prayer; imam: title for a 
prominent legal scholar; Imam: reli- 
gious leader in the lineage of ‘Ali, 
venerated by Shi'is. 

iman faith, belief. 

ishe 


Ismail The Biblical Ismael; the son of 


Evening prayer. 


Ibrahim and Hajar, who was sent to 
the desert with his mother to the Ara- 
bian desert, where they discovered 
the Zamzam well. In the Muslim tra- 
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dition it was Ismail who was almost 
sacrificed by his father. 

jamra The term used for the ‘pillars’ 

representing the devil, which are 
'stoned' during the ramy. The term is 
also used as a synonym of ramy. 

Jannaal-Baqr See al-Baqr— cemetery. 

Jedda The port town of the Hijaz, 
where pilgrimage ships arrive and 
depart, and where from the 1830s the 
European nations had their consu- 
lates to serve and supervise the pil- 
grims from their respective colonies. 

Kaba The'House of God’ symboliz- 
ing God's bond with the believers. It 
is situated in the Grand Mosque in 
Mecca and indicates the direction 
of prayer for Muslims all over the 
world. According to the tradition, it 
was built by Ibrahim beneath God's 
throne. but desecrated by being used 
as a site of pilgrimage by pre-Islamic 
Arabs, and restored to its former 
sanctity by the Prophet Muhammad. 
It is the site for one of the main rites 
of the hajj, the tawaf, or the seven- 
fold cirrumambulation of the cuboid 
building. 

karaàma Miraculous act performed 
by a pious shaykh, in contrast to 
miracles performed by prophets 
(mujiza). 

Khadīja (d. 619) First wife of the 
Prophet, and first convert to Islam. 
Her house and grave were tradi- 
tionally important places visited by 
pilgrims, until the Wahhābīs demol- 
ished them. 

kiswa The black covering of the Ka‘ba, 
with gold-embroidered Qur’anic 
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verses and sayings by the Prophet 
Muhammad. From the thirteenth 
century until 1926 it was manufac- 
tured in Cairo and sent as a gift to 
Mecca, with the ceremonial palan- 
quin, or mahmal, as a token of the 
bond between Egypt and the Hijaz, 
a practice which was ended by the 
Wahhabis, who considered the cere- 
monies related to the mahmal as bid 
‘a. The cover is replaced every year. 

Madina al-Munawwara One of the 
names of Medina: ‘the Illuminated 
City’. 

mahmal The ceremonial palanquin 
that in previous times was sent annu- 
ally with the pilgrimage caravans 
from Egypt and Syria, containing 
gifts, subsidies, and the kiswa for the 
Ka'ba, from Egypt, and the covering 
of the Prophet’s tomb, from Syria. 
The mahmals were usually escor- 
ted by musical bands and received 
with much pomp, until the Wahhabis 
ended these practices in 1926. 

mahram Aman who is legally forbid- 
den to marry a woman for reasons 
of consanguinity, and who therefore 
can serve as male escort for female 
pilgrims. Women are obliged to be 
accompanied by a mahram when 
they go on hajj. 

Makka al-Mukarrama  Litterally 
‘Exalted Mecca; one of the names 
of Mecca. 

Malik ibn Anas 
scholar, particularly honoured by 


(711-795) Prominent 


North African pilgrims, who used to 
visit his grave in al-Baqi— cemetery 
in Medina. 
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Mamluk Sultanate 
in Egypt (12501517), who attached 


Dynasty of sultans 


great importance to the organization 
of the hajj caravans and connected 
traditions, and who attempted to 
impose their authority on the Hijaz. 
manasik al-hajj The ‘rites of the hajj’, 
according to the legal prescriptions, 
which are modelled after the example 
of the Prophet's pilgrimage. The term 
also refers to compendia of hajj rules, 
often inserted in hajj travelogues. 
Maqam Ibrahim The place in the 
Great Mosque in Mecca, where 
according to the tradition, Ibrahim 
stood when he built the Ka‘ba. 
al-Marwa Hill outside the great 
Mosque, which, together with al- 
Safa, is the site where the sa‘y is 
performed, the running between 
al-Safa and al-Marwa seven times, as 
part of the hajj. 
Masjid al-Haram The Holy Mosque in 
Mecca. 
Mina Village between Mecca and 
‘Arafa, where pilgrims usually camp. 
migat Term indicating the places 
where it is legally prescribed to take 
on the ihram before entering the sac- 
red precinct and performing the hajj. 
The place depends on the direction 
from which the pilgrim arrives. 
mutawwif Guide accompanying 
pilgrims during the hajj rites and 
helping them with practicalities, 
formalities, lodging, transport, 
etc. 
Muzdalifa 
between Mecca and ‘Arafa, where 


One of the halting places 


pilgrims spend the night in the 
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open and collect pebbles to per- 
form the stoning rite the following 
day. 

nahda Term indicating the process 
of cultural and political reform from 
the 1850s onwards, during which the 
process of ‘modernization’ of the 
Arab/ Muslim world was debated, as 
a response to the expansion of the 
European nations and their economic 
and military hegemony. 

Najd Region in the Arabian Peninsula 
bordering on the Hijaz, where the 
Saud family and the Wahhabis built 
their power base. 

niyya The ‘intention’ to perform a 
certain ritual, required to render it 
legally valid. It is pronounced when 
taking on the ihram. 

Rabigh Town on the western coast of 
Arabia, where usually the ihram is 
adopted (although officially the miqat 
is a few miles away). 

ramy Part of the hajj ritual: the throw- 
ing of stones to three pillars near 
Muzdalifa ( jamarat) symbolizing 
the devil. The number and size of the 
stones are prescribed; the ramy is per- 
formed in two turns, after the wuquf 
and after the ending of the hajj. Also 
called jamra. 

al-rawda Part of the Prophet's 
Mosque, next to the Prophet's tomb. 

rihla Litt. journey’; term referring to 
the genre of travel literature. 

sabr Litt. ‘patience’; term to indicate 

a preferred mental state of persever- 

ance and patience during the hajj, 

to endure the many hardships it 
involves. 


GLOSSARY 
al-Safa One of the two small hills out- 
side the Great Mosque in Mecca, 
from where the say is performed, 
the running between al-Safa and al- 
Marwa seven times, as part of the 
hajj. 

Sa'üdifamily See ‘Abd al-Aziz Al 
Sa'üd; Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab. 

say The running between al-Safa and 
al-Marwa seven times. It symbolizes 
the search for water of Hajar, when 
she was exiled to Arabia, but it is also 
meant to exhibit the prowess and 
strength of the Muslims vis-à-vis their 
enemies. 

al-Shadhili, Abu al-Hasan 
Moroccan scholar and Sufi; founder 


(1196-1258) 


of the Shadhiliyya, one of the most 
important Sufi brotherhoods in Islam. 

shahada Confession of the Muslim 
faith; one of the Five Pillars. 

sharif Honorary title of families 
claiming descendance from the 
Prophet. 

Sharif Title of ruling dynasty of the 
Hijaz, under the various Sultanates of 
Egypt and Istanbul. 

shirk Litt. ‘polytheism’; term indic- 
ating the violation of the doctrine 
of God's unity (tawhid). The term is 
used by the Wahhabis to denounce 
practices which according to them 
contradict orthodoxy. 

Sufism Muslim spirituality, including 
both mystical thought and spir- 
itual practices, usually related to 
various brotherhoods. Practices of 
Sufis such as the visiting of graves of 
pious saints, asking their intercession 


GLOSSARY 


before God, are particularly abhorred 
by the Wahhabis. Because of this, ten- 
sions occurred between pilgrims from 
North Africa and Central Asia on the 
one hand, and the Wahhabis on the 
other hand, concerning conventional 
practices during the hajj. 

talbiya The formula ‘Here I am, to 
serve you'/ Labbayka’, pronounced by 
pilgrims while entering Arabia. 

tariqa Sufi order. 

tawaf Part of the hajj and ‘umra rites: 
the circumambulation of the Ka‘ba 
seven times, in anti-clockwise direc- 
tion. It symbolizes the approach to 
the House of God, as a guest, and is 
performed partly running and partly 
walking. 

al-Tur 
of pilgrims entering or exiting Arabia 


Compound for the quarantine 


in the direction of Egypt, on the east- 
ern coast of the Sinai peninsula, from 
the end of the nineteenth century 
until 1940. 
Uhud See Hamza. 
‘Umar ibn Khattab 
caliph (634—644). 
umma Term indicating the world- 


(585-644) Second 


wide Muslim community. 

umra Non-obligatory pilgrimage to 
Mecca, also called ‘lesser pilgrim- 
age’. In contrast to the hajj, it can be 
performed throughout the year. It 
consists of the ihram, the tawaf, the 
drinking of Zamzam water, and the 
sa‘y, concluded by a partial or com- 
plete cutting of the hair. It is also part 
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of the hajj, if itis combined with the 
wuquf on the prescribed day. 

Wahhabi/ Wahhabism See Muham- 
mad ‘Abd al-Wahhab. 

wuquf The main component of the 
hajj ritual, the standing as a congreg- 
ation in the plain of ‘Arafa, on 9 dhu 
al-hijja, to listen to the sermon from 
the Jabal al-Rahma, after the example 
of the final sermon of the Prophet. 

It is often associated with the Last 
Judgement, when the believers gather 
to be judged. 

Zamzam The wellsituated in the 
Grand Mosque in Mecca. According 
to the tradition it was discovered by 
Hajar and her son Ismail, when they 
were exiled to the desert by Ibrahim, 
enabling the foundation of Mecca 
as a settlement in the desert. Many 
miraculous properties are ascribed to 
its water, such as healing properties, 
baraka, preventing hunger and thirst. 
Often pilgrims not only drink from 
it, but also drench themselves with it 
and soak their burial shrouds with it. 

zawiya Sufi lodge or convent, often 
connected with the grave of a pious 
saint. 

ziyara Litt. ‘visit’; more specifically a 
visit to the grave of a pious saint, or 
a visit to the tomb of Muhammad in 
Medina. The latter 'visit' is carefully 
described in conventions and prac- 
tices. It is not part of the hajj and is 
discouraged by the Wahhabis. 


zuhr Midday prayer. 
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